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MIDWEST does it again—startles 
the radio world with its new 
and sensational packed-with-teature radios 
amazes merchandising men with its 50% | MIDWEST FACTORY-TO-; 
lower-than-retail factory prices. Send for the ‘YOU: PRICE, fege 
hew 1939 catalog and feast your eyes on its many ' : - t fe 
history-making values. For example, you can ove - TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE...“30% 
this super-sensitive, 17-vital-tube, world-wide Mid- ae = 
west for the cost of an ordinary 10-tube radio. YOU PAY ONLY 3 
Put it to every test and decide whether you want 
to keep it during the 80 day trial. You be the judge! 
This 1959 Midwest will delight you with its tremen- 
dous range (550 KC to 18,000 KC), glorious new tone 
and brilliant world-wide reception. Stations 10,000 
miles away come in like “locals.” Just imagine a 
radio so big, so fine, so powerful, so luxurious ... in 
a big, beautiful, richly-finished walnut console... at 
such an amazingly low factory-to-you price. Let us 
tell you about our complete 1939 line with many 
features like Dial-A-Band Tuning, 
Electric Touch-Button Split-Sec- 
ond Tuning, Acousti-Filter, Fidel- 
A-Trol, Tun-A-Lite Indicator, and 
scores of other features. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU WHOLESALE 
PRICE SAVES YOU 50% Takes we had] tions. Our new ! 
The famous Midwest factory-to-you ] All domestic stations ana] Midwest, is the ser owned 


Marvel at Finest Radio 
Tone At Any Price! 


D 
CHICAGO,| MICH. — ‘‘We 
ILL. — ‘*T he] were surprised 
Midwest tone} at the clear re- 
quality is the] ception of all 
best we heard} domestic and 
of the four| foreign sta- 


plan, proven by 19 years of success foreign ptations, such as Ber-| at any price. Our friends remark 
is just as exciting! You buy at | A’, esTis, London and | Sopth and clean ay eal zenge: of tone 
wholesale prices, just like a dealer, George Seidelman, Mrs. B. Costantini 


- SEND FOR FREE 1939 


FACTORY CATALOG MIDWEST RADIO WRITE TODAY! ! 
CORPORATION | 
You save up to 50%, and make your radio dollar Dept. 42-BB Name | 
go twice as far when you order direct from the incinnati, 0. tee cece cere eee eeee cree e ces 
Midwest Factory! Remember, you get 30 days Cin r new ] 
FREE Trial. Midwest guarantees your absolute Send me your log 
Satisfaction, Write today for FREE 1939 catalog, 7 oO ila Adr€SS..ceceeseseeseeeeessseeeeee 
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of Quality Radios Since 1920 
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GO TO HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME 


@ Yow can secure a high school education in 

your spare time by studying the new courses 
prepared by the International Correspondence 
Schools, 

‘These courses are equivalent to the courses given 
in resident high schools, They have been specially 
arranged for men and women who wish to meet 
college entrance .examinations, to qualify for a 
business position, or to make up the education they, 
missed when forced to leave school too soon, 

The College Preparatory Course, the High 
School Commercial Course and the High School 
English Course include English, algebra, ancient, 
medieval, modern and U. S. history, physiology, 


literature, geography, Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, 
geometry, shorthand, physics, chemistry, salesman<_ 
ship, advertising, civics, trigonometry, economics, 
corporation finance, money and banking, business. 
and trade economics, etc. A diploma is given at 
graduation. 

The lessons ate easy to understand and you will 

make rapid progress because you will be in a class 
by yourself and you will study under the guidance 
of instructors who are sincerely interested in you. 

Just mark and mail the coupon and we wilk 
‘gladly send you interesting free booklets describing 
the High School Courses of the I. C. S. or any other 
subject in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOLS 
BOX 4906-K, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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| WILL SEND MY FIRST LESSON 


J. E. Smith, President 
National RadiolInstitute 
Established 1914 


The man who has directed 
the home study training of 
more men for the Radio 
Industry than any other 
man in America. 


Manager ' 

‘for Four 
Stores 
“T was work- 


rr 
enrolled with N, BR, i, In 
a few months IL made 
enough to. pay for the 
course three or four times, 
I am now Radio service 
manager for the M- 
Furniture Co., for their 
four — stores.""—JAMES _E. 
RYAN, 1535 Slade St., Fall 
Biver, Mass, 


i $40a 
' Menth in 
Spare Time 


“L have a very 
ood spare time 
trade. At times 
it is more than I can handle, 
I make on an average of 
$20 per month profit, and 
that is spare time working 
week ends and some eve- 
nings.””"—IRA BIVANS, 218 
KE. 3rd St., Rock Falls, Tl, 


Earnines 

Tripled 

by N.R.1. 

Training 

“‘T have been 
$ mea doing nicely, 
a ; thanks to N. 
R. I. Training. My present 
earnings are about three 
times_ what they were be- 
fore I took the Course. E 
consider N, R. I. Training 
the finest in the world,’’— 
BERNARD COSTA, 201 
| Kent St., Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


4 Shows How ¢ Train You 


_at Home in Your Sparelime fora 


Clip the coupon and mail it. I will prove I can train 
you_at home in your spare time to be a ‘RADIO 
EXPERT, I will send you my first lesson FREN. 
Examine it, read it, see how clear and easy it is to 
understand—how practical I make learning Radio at 
home. Men without Radio or electrical experience 
become Radio Experts, earn more money than ever ag 
@ result of my Training, e 


\ Many Radio Experts Make 
$30, $50,'$75 a Week 


Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, oper 
ators, station managers and pay up to $5,000 a year. 
Fixing Radio sets in spare time pays as much as 
$200 to $500 a year—full time repair jobs with 
Radio jobbers, manufacturers, dealers as much as $30, 
$50, $75 a week, Many Radio Experts open their 
own full time or part time Radio sales and repair 
businesses. Radio manufacturers and jobbers employ. 
testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, 
paying up to $6,000 a year. - Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio, loud speaker systems 
are newer fields, offering good opportunities now and 
for the future, Television” promises to open many 
good jobs soon. Men I trained have good jobs in these 
branches of Radio, Read their letters. Mail the coupon, 


There’s a Real Future in Radio 
for Well-Trained Men 


Radio today is young—yet it’s oné of our largo 
industries. More than 28,000,000 homes have one or 
more Radios. There aré more Radios than telephones, 
Each year millions of Radios get_out of date, nesd 
replacing or new tubes, repairs, Millions are spent 
each year for Radio repairs. More than 5,000,000 
auto Radios are in use; moro are being sold every 
day, offering more profit-making Spbasmintiee for 
Radio experts. And RADIO IS STILL YOUNG— 
GROWING. Radio is expanding into other fields, 
The few hundred $30, $50, $75 a week jobs of 20 
years ago have grown to thousands. Yes, Radio 
offers opportunities—now and in the future! 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
The day you enroll I start sending Extra Money 
Job Sheets showing how to do Radio repair jobs. 
Throughout your training [send plans and ideas 
that made good spare time money—$200 to $500 a4 
year—for hundreds. I ALSO GIVE YOU A MOD- 
ERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL-PUR- 
POSE RADIO SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT 
TO HELP FIX SETS QUICKER—SAVE TIME, 
MAKE MORE MONEY, 


I Give You Practical Experience 


T send you special Radio equipment, show you how to 
conduct experiments, build circuits illustrating im- 
portant principles used in modern Radio receivers, 


GOOD FOR BOTH 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. BJD 


? 


Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating mo, 


Radic Experts, (Please write plainly.) 


National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
send the sample lesson and _ 
your book which tells about the sparo time and full time opportunities in Radio 
and explains your 50-50 method of training men at home in spare time to become 


GOOD JOB IN RADIO 


broadcast stations, loud-speaker installations. Read 
about this 50-50 method of training—how it makes 
learning at home interesting, quick, fascinating, prac- 
tical. Mail coupon, 


Money Back Agreement Protects You 


Tam sure I can train you successfully. I agree ia 
writing to refund every penny you pay me if you are 
not satisfied with my Lessons and Instruction. Service 
when you finish. I'l send you @ copy of this agrea- 
ment with my Free Book. 

Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Mail coupon for sample lesson and 64-page book, 
Both are free to anyone over 16 years old. My book 
points out Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; tells about 
my training in Radio and Television; shows letters 
from men_I trained, telling what they are doing, 
earning. Find out what Radio offers YOU! MALL 
COUPON in an envelope, or paste it on & penny 
post ecard NOW! 


J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 8JD 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


MAIL,  . 
COUPON fF 
now / 


Sapte scon FREE 


- Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Arrest Hint, Officer! 


VLL HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON 
THE OTHER FELLOW TONIGHT! 


FREE no. se sede to wie Cuict 


And the best part of it all is this—it muy open your eyes to 


the great opportunity for YOU as a well paid Finger Print 
Expert. This isa young, fast-erowing profession. ‘The kind of 
work you would like, Excitement! Thrilis!] Travel! A regular 
monthly salary. Reward money. And remember: graduates of 
this school HEAD 47% of ail Identification Bureaus in the 
U.S. Quick! Mail the Coupon NOW and I'll send you these 
Free Confidential Reports! 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2776 Chicago, Mlinois 
{2S cee eee REE 
Institute of Applied Science 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2776 Chicago, Hlinois 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligation whatsoever, send 
me the Reports of Operator No. 38, also your illustrated 
Free Book on Finger Prints and your low prices and 


Hasy Terms Offer. Literature will be sent only 
to persons stating their age. 
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= 
The Roundup 
NE of our fellow members 
from the land of the Maple 
Leaf has a few words to say 
tonight, so let’s listen to Brian Mills, 


who lives at 816 Colony Street, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Dear Boss or tar Rounpup: 

I am writing this letter to tell you how 
much I enjoy your magazine. You have 
many good authors—outstanding among 
them are: Stuart Hardy (who writes stories 
that possess originality), W. C. Tuttle (you 
should get him to write stories about Cultus 
Collins for he’s truly a great author), Glenn 
H. Wichman (he adds most assuredly a 
striking touch of humour to. your maga- 
zine), and last but by far not the least, 
Guthrie Brown (with his character of Lefty 
Pearl) . ; 

In regard to your panel portraits that 
appear on the covers they are exceptionally 
good. By far the best is Walter Haskell 
Hinton, from Illinois. He can draw any 
animal with perfection. He, I think, should 
have his drawings as the first Picture of the 
Month. ; 

I have one complaint to make however 
(it’s not a big one)—your coupons should 
not be printed on the back ef a story, be- 
cause like myself, others, too, want to keep 
the stories. iatet 


Thanks, aplenty, Brother Mills. 
We sure were glad to have your com- 
ments and the old Boss wants to 
tell you, as well as all of our mem- 
bers that the eoupon situation is go- 
ing to be remedied. And here’s 
hopin’ that those who sent in the 
coupons are. goin’ to be mighty 
pleased with their cover picture. Be 
seein’ you all at the meetin’ next 
week, . .°. 
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The reckless lawman of Lone Star 

knew he’d be one against an army 

if he entered that dread canyon 

but even so he was willing to match 

wits with that bloodthirsty bunch 
who wanted 


A Sheriff 
For Breakfast 


By TOM ROAN 
8 


Then, from far up the gorge, an 
owl boomed. A _ bird awoke 
sleepily and sent out a feeble 
chirp among the .low willows 
along the petering little creek a 
few rods to eastward, and again 
Wild Horse Gorge was wrapped 
in ghostly stillness save for the 
steady splashes of the falling 


t 
: 4 drops of water. ee 
It was dangerous territory. 


Kennedy was well aware of that. 
A long, lean figure garbed in - 

dark brown, he stood with 
_» — his left: hand on the nose of 
his tall roan and his right 
hand» half-consciously hug- 


“Now!” cried Betty, 
throwing the heavy 
bar across the door, 
“Get him, dad!” 


CHAPTER I Gc ae 
a ee ging the butt of one of the black- 
ATER dripped some- butted .45s at his hips. 

_where high overhead in His face was long and drawn with 
the black rocks stretch- tenseness. His eyes were two gray 
ing skyward at Sheriff beacons watching the darkness to 
Tom Kennedy’s. left. the right and left and studying the 

No other sounds broke the midnight pale yellow glow of a light that had 
darkness for a long time after that. . appeared ahead of him. 
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10 Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine 


He was ica near dead 
“on his feet. For three days and 
nights he had been on the trail, rid- 
ing it high and wild through one of 
the worst jumblelands of peaks: in 
‘the Montana Rockies. ~ 

- There had been an afternoon rob- 
‘bery in Lone Star, a gun-fight ‘ of 
gun-fights in the street. Old Pat 
Tucker, the banker, had been killed 
-in cold blood m front of his vault, 
a woman shot through the hip, 
horses dropped at: hitchracks, the 
‘postmaster riddled with bullets, and 
the living daylights torn out of the 
little town eighty miles to south- 
ward. 

Eight men had done ihe: ruthless 
work. For months there had been 
peace and quiet in Lone Star, and 
then bandits had come drifting into 
town. The surprise had been per- 
fect. 

Kennedy had been caught nap- 
ping. It had been even. worse than 
that. He had been down Lonesome 
River, four miles south of the town, 
spending the quiet. afternoon doing 
a little fishing. He returned to a 
seething, maddened town. A posse 
had already been formed. All the 
available fightmg men had left 
town, hot on the trail of the bandits 
who had streaked it for the -hills 
with a neat haul of thirty thousand 
dollars in gold, silver and green- 
backs. 

- He had hit the trail alone. It 
was the only thing he could do. 
Only yesterday morning at dawn he 
had sighted one body of possemen 
hammering it many miles to west- 
ward, far off the trail. He did not 
know what had become of the rest 
of the hot-headed fellows who had 
stormed out of Lone Star so eagerly; 
he did not care. 

_He might have flagged the group 
he saw with some signal from a dis- 
tant peak. He had not even tried it. 


Hang-dang it, he was sheriff and this 
was his job. He had found some- 
thing back here in the bleak hills, 
of Wild Horse Gorge and he had kept 


to it, like a hound on a trail that he 


would follow to the end. 


T was the meanest, the roughest, 
the most God-forsaken hole in 
the Rockies. Back here any 

man could get lost and wander for 
weeks without finding his way out. 
It was the most canyon-slashed, 
gorge-gouged, crag and peak-jum- 
bled country that nature ever cre- 
ated on the face of the world. An 
army could go into hiding back here. 
And m some places four or five men 
could stand off an army, whip it and 
drive it back, kick it to pieces and 
seatter it into helplessly lost squads, 
half of which would break their 
necks before they reached the out- 
side world again. - 

He did not like it. He could 

scarcely picture even outlaws hiding 


back here. Prospectors—those vi- 


sionary old men with shaggy burros 
and dogs who would go anywhere— 
shunned it. The few who ventured 
past its edge had no desire to try it 
again. Kennedy had heard them 
talk about waterless valleys and can- 
yons, of burning holes and great rock 
slides where a whisper might bring 
the mountains tumbling down on a 
man’s head. 

But Kennedy was sure ofthe trail 
he was following. There had been 
many clever tricks of the outlaws 
to hide it. In places it had disap- 
peared entirely, and he had searched 
about for hours before he had picked 
it up again. The fugitives had some- 
times followed the shallow beds of 
streams for miles before switching 
back to strike another course. Far 
down in the mountains was a lake a 
mile across, and there the bandits 
had all but accomplished their mas- 
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ter stroke, one that would have 
thrown a posse of fifty keen-eyed 
men off the trail and sent them gal- 
loping off in an opposite -direction. 
Only after nearly four hours of 
studying the lake rims and. the 
streams entering it had Kennedy 
been able to carry on. 

There was somebody ahead now. 
That faint glow up the gorge was 
from either a lantern or a small 
campfire. A moment after Kennedy 
saw it, it vanished. 

The sheriff's breath quickened. 
His pulse beats had increased. Either 
this was just what he wanted or it 
was a lead-on ahead to pull him into 
_some trap.» A man had to think of 
things like that back here. He had 
to take everything into consider- 
ation and never relax his vigilance 
for an instant if he expected to go 
on living. 

The light had not been so very 
far ahead, and then quite suddenly 
it appeared again. Kennedy studied 
it intently and decided that it came 
out of the darkness where the gorge 
walls seemed to slant together, mak- 
ing a narrow V in the black rocks, 
one just about as wide as a wild 
goat trail. 


As noiselessly as possible, he 


turned back, heading toward the lit- 
tle creek. He found a place in the 
low willows where it seemed darker 
than anywhere else in the gorge. He 
loosened the cinch of his saddle, and 
tied the horse to a limb. Removing 
his old Winchester from. the sling 
straps on is saddle, he started on 
afoot. 

He kept close to the west bank of 
_the creek, taking advantage of every 
dark shadow. He moved with ab- 
solute silence, sometimes pausing for 

two or three minutes at a time. 
Once he dropped flat on his stomach 
and. lay there holding his breath 
while he listened for the repetition 


of a sound that came out of the 
gloom ahead of him. 
The sound finally came again. It 


was.a low mumble, something like 


a grunt. He was about to go on 
when it was repeated, coming now 
in a series of mumbles sounding like 
a bee droning in a deep hole in the 
ground. 

It was a human voice. Soon there 
was an answering mutter. Like the 
first it was merely a rumble. .Ken- 
nedy could not catch any of the 
words being spoken in their guarded 
tones, but he was gradually begin- 
ning to make out the bulky form of 
something on a ledge ten or fifteen 
feet above the trail. 

That there was a hut in the rocks 
soon became a certainty. A pale 
glow of light coming from the sky 
finally showed it for what it was— 
a few upright slabs of rock which 
formed a wall while an overhanging 
ledge made the natural roof. Some- 
where beyond it a horse snorted and 
pawed the ground restlessly. As if 
disturbed from its sleep, a bird 
chirped in the blackness of rocks and 
willows on the other side of the 
creek, which had now swerved to the 
right and seemed to be disappearing 
in a hole in the rocks under a high 
cliff. 

Somebody laughed in the hut 
ahead. It was a low, emotionless 
sound, following something a man 
had said in a mumbling tone. A 
match flared after that. Kennedy 
caught a glimpse of a man’s face up 
there in the rocks, a face that 


seemed to look down the gorge for _ 


an instant before the match was 
whipped out. A stronger voice came 
drifting down to him. 

“Light the lantern ag’in, Sam. I 
can’t see no sense in Phil keepin’ us 
here, anyhow. We oughta be ’way. on 
up the gorge an’ asleep with the rest 
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of the bunch. We can at least play 
a little poker.” 

“Phil would be mad as a hornet 
if we did,” answered a second voice. 
“Still, I reckon what he don’t know 
won't hurt *im.” 

“Ain’t nobody comin’,” chuckled 
the first speaker as a match flared. 
“We give ’em the slip right at the 
start.” 

Light again glowed faintly in the 
hut now. It was an imvitation for 
Kennedy to move on. He arose 
quietly, his feet carefully feeling the 
way in front of him. Soon he was 
down on his hands and knees. 

The capture of the two men in the 
hut, left there, of course, as guards 
im the gorge, would be but a matter 
of a few. moments now. Kennedy 
heard one of the men order the other 
to deal the cards. Evidently the pair 
was sitting flat on the rock floor of 
the hut. He felt his way on, and 
came to a rough path leading up- 
ward im the ledge 

If a man moved a rock here or 
gravel grated underfoot, everything 
would be lost. The hut was so close 
Kennedy could hear every word that 
was being said. The men mentioned 
the robbery several times. They 
laughed with gradually increasing 
freedom, and soon Kennedy could 
tell that they had a bottle of liquor 
between them as well as ecards. 

He eased on. He was barely ten 
feet away when he halted for the 
last time. The light showed him 
that there was a windowlike open- 
ing in the side of the rock hut. He 
eased his Winchester down. The 
ledge had become nine or ten feet 
wide, and it was as smooth as a floor. 
He slipped his old Peacemakers from 
their holsters. Three steps forward, 
and part of this business would be 
done. 

Tt was about as simple as any- 
thing he had ever tackled, The men 


inside the hut were laughing over 
some joke when he moved on to the 
window and pushed his guns inside, 
looking down into the two round, 
dark-bearded faces and black eyes 
of a pair of filthy ruffians who 
seemed more like wild animals than 
men, 


TEADY, you fools!” he spoke 
harshly. “There are three in 
your game now! I reckon you 
know better than to reach for those 
guns at your hips!” 

“Sure, we know!” The man in ~ 
front of the muzzle of the gun in 
Kennedy’s left hand actually 
laughed. There was something 
rather mystifymg about it. The 
man was as tense asa coiled rattler 
about to strike, and yet he was 
laughing.. He had quickly, but care- 
lessly, lifted his hands. The two men 
made no attempt to get up. It was 
as if they were enjoying a huge joke. 
Their laughter became raucous with 
the men apparently enjoying them- 
selves immensely. Kennedy soon 
understood it. 

Something was suddenly jammed 
against his back. Any man who had 
ever seen a gun would have known 
that it was the muzzle of a six- 
shooter. It lodged there without a 
word of warning, pressing with a 
sharp stab of pain against his spine. 
A voice behind him spoke, bluntly, 
eruffly. 

“Don’t let yore trigger fingers 
iteh, pard. That’s the only thing 
Sam an’ Butch was afraid of. I 
told ’em yuh was a nice li)’ sheriff, 
not apt to make downright foolish 
mistakes.” 

The laughter of the others 
drowned out the man’s voice. It 
was as if the bellies of the two men 
in the hut would burst. They shook, 
they rocked back and forth. | An 
oath from behind forced Kennedy to 
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release his old Peacemakers and al- 
low them to drop inside the win- 
dow. 

“We saw yuh comin’ ‘fore sun- 
down!” roared one of the men in 
front of him. “Set our little trap 
an’ played yuh for a sucker, an’ 
- danged if yuh wasn’t a sucker!” 

Kennedy moved back a pace from 
the window, withdrawing his hands 
from the opening and starting to 
elevate them as he turned around to 
face a red-bearded, hare-lipped giant 
of a man who now held the muzzle 
of his six-shooter against the sher- 
ifs stomach. 

Desperation did the rest. Ken- 
nedy’s right hand dived downward. 
Tt drove the six-shooter away from 
the pit of his stomach. There was 
a roar, a burning gash of flame rak- 
ing his ribs, and he was in between 
the giant’s-arms, rocking him back- 
ward with a sudden blow to the jaw. 
They fell down on the ledge, two 
furiously fighting wildcats in action, 
each trying to claw the other’s eyes 
out. 

It was akin to hopelessness from 
the start. The giant was a fighting 
man, Kennedy knew that before 
they struck the ledge. His only hope 
was somehow to kick, claw and bat- 
tle his way out of this trap, to give 
the giant a push that would carry 
him off the ledge, and then make a 
dive for the Winchester he had left 
behind him. 

The giant’s yelled oath told Ken- 
nedy that he had surprised the man 
by his sudden attack. A six-shooter 
rattled on the rocks, knocked from 
the big man’s hand. Yells filled the 
hut, Kennedy had seen that there 
was no way to enter the place except 
through the windowlike opening. 
Out of that hole the two outlaws 
would have to crawl, and if a man 
worked desperately enough he might 
be able to accomplish something. 


It was nip and tuck. The giant 
heeled over to his right side with the 
quickness of an eel. A fist the size 
of a ham and as hard as a hammer 
almost shattered Kennedy’s jaw. 
Stars flew in front of his eyes. For 
an instant it was as though black- 
ness would swallow him from. that 
one blasting blow, but he caught 
himself in time, and felt his left fist 


slam solidly to the giant’s rocky jaw. 


They came up then. Kennedy 
rocked the giant back against the 
hut. The burly body slammed 
against the opening, and caught one 
of the outlaws who was just in the 
act of worming his way out on the 
ledge. The man was knocked back- 
ward with an oath, his flying feet 
striking the lantern. There was a 
crash of glass and metal, and the hut 
was suddenly thrown into pitch- 
darkness. 

Kennedy got in a blow of his right 
fist now. He felt. it land with all 
his strength behind it. The giant 
grunted, rammed back against the 
hole again, and then swerved away 


from it, shooting in a curving right 


hook that found Kennedy’s chin 
with a blow that would have 
knocked him sprawling if it had 
landed squarely. 

Weaving in and out, Kennedy 
drove another right to the giant’s 
jaw. It was the hardest blow he 
had struck during the quick, -hot 
fight. It should have downed the 
man, but he took the blow as if his 
face had been a granite wall. 

He was a man and a fighting man. 
He seemed to get stronger every 
time he was struck. All Kennedy 
could do now was try to keep the 
man against the opening to hold the 
others back. He battered away with 
the desperation of a man gone mad 
with violence. The giant rolled and 
snarled with the punches. Once he 
broke out with a madman’s sudden 
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eackle of laughter. Kennedy struck 
him a solid blow flat across the 
mouth, Blood flew from the sinister- 
lookimg hare lip. The giant reared 
like a fighting cougar in a trap. 
“Keep outa this, Sam, .an’ you, 
Butch! This jasper thinks he can 
fight! No man cap. stand in front 
ef Bull Bullard an’ live to laugh 
about it afterwards!” 


_ It was as if the giant was just be- 

ginning to fight. He dove into Ken- 
nedy. A blow like the kick of a 
mule found its way to the sherifi’s 
stomach. It carried him backward, 
taking his breath away. Another 
flymg maul of a fist struck him on 
the side of the head, throwing him 
to one side. He dropped to his 
knees in a hole in the rocks, and 
now he could see where the giant 
had been hiding when he came up 
‘the ledge. The big devil had been 
here in the mouth of this hole, which 
was merely a depression that ran 
backward and slightly downward for 
four or five feet m the rocks. Here 
that rearing bull of a man had 
waited, as silently as a hidmg snake 
while the men in the hut had carried 
out their little scheme to perfection, 
leading the sheriff right on to the 
_windowlike opening and drawing all 
his attention inside the hut. 

But there was no time for a man 

to think about that now. There was 
a young war going on here, and 
Kennedy was like a bouncing ball of 
rubber springing up and out of that 
hole. Anything would go here, any 
-hold, any trick, fair or foul, ‘kick, 
-eye-gouge or bite. He butted the 
-giant in the belly, heard the wind 
go out of him with a grunt, and once 
more drove him back against the 
window just as a man was trying 
to worm his way out on the ledge to 
take a hand in the fight. 

“Kill ’im, Bull!” yelped one of the 


men inside the hut. “Don’t take no 
fool chances with the buzzard!” 
“He’s my meat, all right!” 


HERE was some hint of 
weakness in the giant’s voice, 
some hint of him trying to 
catch his breath. But it did not 


show in his body and those great, 


mauling fists. He bowed himself 
into a knot like a bull buffalo about 
to charge and came forward with 
a surge. 

Kennedy drove one to the jaw. It 
was a right hook, swift and furious, 
a clean blow that should have 
downed its man. It did stagger the 
giant, rocking him backward on his 
heels. He let out a grunt. As if 
he had decided to quit hammering 


‘with his fists, he doubled forward 


suddenly and clutched Kennedy in 
his powerful arms. It was like be- 
ing caught in the grip of a giant 
gorilla. Kennedy was jerked for- 
ward. His breath whistled. The 
giant’s hot, bleeding mouth thrust 
forward to the side of the struggling 
sheriff’s neck as if about to rip out 
his throat with dirty-yellow fangs 
of teeth. Kennedy squirmed back, 
beating the giant’s face with the side 
of his head and half freemg himself. 
He struck out madly, blows to the 
right and left side of the giant’s 
cheeks and the chin. Again they 
drove back agaimst the hut opening; 
again a man was eaught trying to 
worm his way outside to take a hand 
in the fight. 

They fell apart an instant later, 
two sparring, weaving, rocking 
shapes dripping blood, their breaths 
whistling, chests heaving. Kennedy 
squirmed to one side. There was a 
rip, and his shirt and vest were be- 
ing reduced to shreds. He balanced 
himself in time to slam home an- 
other blow to the giant’s jaw. It 
was not as hard by half as some of 
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the blows he had struck, but Ken- 
nedy saw the man drop to one knee 
and perch himself there with his big 
head shaking from side to side. 

The rest was an attempt at quick 
slaughter. Kennedy stepped ~ in 
quickly. His spurred heel rang like 
a bell as he shot a swift, furious 
kick straight into the giant’s face. 
It rocked the man back against the 
hut. He caught himself there with 
his huge bulk dropped to his hands 
and knees and right side turned to 
Kennedy. 

The sheriff took advantage of his 
opportunity. He drove another 
kick to the man’s ribs. He would 
stomp him to death, kill him with 
a rock or push him off the ledge. 
Anything to get this thing done. 
His second kick landed squarely. 
The giant slipped forward. He flat- 
tened out on his face and chest, and 
then, like some enormous brute who 
positively would neither bow to any 
defeat but death, he came up. Ken- 
nedy went into him mercilessly. He 
was like a cyclone. He beat, ham- 
mered and drove his flying fists to 
the giant’s face, moving him back- 
ward, sliding him along the rough 
wall of the hut with his murderous 
rain of blows until the giant’s blun- 
dering feet slipped out in.space and 
the huge bulk of the man plunged 
off the ledge. 

Now Kennedy whirled to run. He 
reached the rifle, stumbled over it, 
and fell headlong on the ledge. It 
dazed him for an instant, but fight- 
ing instinct jerked him to his knees. 
He was snatching the weapon to his 
shoulder, finger clumsily trying to 
find the trigger, when a_ bursting 
gash of flame roared at him from 
the opening of the hut. He stag- 
gered up, reeled, and plunged over 
on his back, his head striking the 
rock with a blow that seemed to 
turn everything to sudden darkness, 


7im, an’ for lettin’ 


self lying on a rock floor. 


CHAPTER II 
OUTLAW LAIR 


N’ that’s the way it was.” A 
voice was saying, a long, long 
time after Tom Kennedy had 

dropped on the ledge. “I was for 
just easin’ down quietish to meet 
"im have a bullét 
from the bushes, then pokin’ his 
body in the rocks, an’ forgettin’ ’im. 
But Bull had the other idea. He 
said we'd have us a sheriff for break- 
fast. He damn nigh ruined Bull. I 
dropped ’im with a shot outa that 


hole in the old ledge hut. Bullet hit 


um crost the shoulder an’ sorter 
knocked ’im windin’ like we used to 
crease wild hosses down Arizona 
way a few years ago. Anyway, here 
he is. He’s yores, Phil, an’ what yuh 
say dowelldo .. 

Many voices droned on and on. 
At times Kennedy lost track of 


‘them. He heard the rattle of tin 


cups, the clatter of pans, and now 
and then the odor of strong black 


coffee and the smell of frying venison 


came to him. His name was men- 
tioned many times before he opened 
his eyes. He became conscious of 
a girl’s voice that came to him faintly 
from somewhere. After that he 
seemed to drift off into a troubled 
sleep, one that appeared to last 
hours befare he finally came back 
to life. 

He awoke fully, and found him- 


half-open eyes he saw men sitting at 
a long table. .There were ten of 
them eating and talking in boister- — 
ous voices. All were rough, des- 
perate-looking hombres, each belted 
and_ six-shootered. 

Beyond the table sat the eleventh 
man, a lean, gray-bearded ghost 
perched on a flat rock by a rusty 
sheet-iron steve in the corner, The 
girl whose voice Kennedy had heard 


Through. — 
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now took shape. She was tall and 
slender, dark-haired and blue-eyed, 
wearing the gray buckskin garb of a 
cowgirl. She moved wraithlike from 
the stove to the table, carryimg a big 
steaming platter carved out of sea- 
soned cottonwood. One of the men 
pawed at her as she set the platter 
on the table. A burly, black- 
bearded whale of a man at the end 
of the table nearest the stove spoke 
in a voice that seemed to carry the 
ring of thunder. 

“Keep yore hands off of Betty an’ 
on the table, March. Yuh know I 
don’t stand for that!” 

Evidently that man was the boss 
of the gang—the man referred to as 
Phil. Somehow the name of Phil 
seemed to float through Kennedy’s 
memory like an aching tooth. Once 
he thought he had it when the name 
of Phil Drummond eame to him. He 
dismissed it. 
notorious outlaw, horse thief, cattle 
rustler, bank robber and squawman 
of the Rockies—was dead. Killed a 
couple of years ago in the Devil 
Basin country by some slick-faced 
young cow-puncher who had not 
known he was drawing with the fast- 
est gunman in Montana. Men who 
had known Phil Drummond _ for 
years had identified the body. There 
could be no mistake. Phil Drum- 
mond was dead, gone to hell where 
his stripe belonged, and probably 
roasting right now in the fire and 
bubbling brimstone. 

Kennedy closed his eyes and tried 
to go back to sleep again. His shoul- 
der and his head ached like a jump- 
img tooth. His head felt like it was 
actually jumping and bouncing on 
the floor. His stomach rolled. 
Nausea gripped him. He was a very 
_ sick man, one who felt as if he had 
been beaten and hammered into a 
pulp of mangled flesh and broken 


Phil Drummond— 


bones. He wondered where “Bull” 
Bullard was, and whether that roar- 
ing, fighting giant felt as sick as he 
was feeling. 

He opened his eyes, and looked 
back at the table as another out- 
burst of spontaneous cursing 
aroused him. The man at the head 
of the table was again calling some- 
body to turn for trying to paw and 
manhandle the girl. She had come 
back to the table with another 
wooden platter, this time one filled 
and mounded high with hot biscuits, 
and one of the outlaws had reached 


‘up to run his hand over her back. 


“T’ve warned the last man in this 


_gang!” The black-bearded man at 
the end of the table was ripping that 


out. “TI ain’t ne man to fool yuh, 


T tell yuh, Crow. I'll kill the next 


low-down ape who even looks like 
he wants to put his hand on Betty 
Brown. Get that straight! Yuh 
know me, Yuh know what I'll do.” 

“¥ didn’t tetch ’er; Phil!” snarled 
a burly: man down the table. “She 
just. sorter finches when she gets 


“round men,’ 


“\HERE was some argument, 
24 enough to tell Kennedy that 


the old man in the corner and 
the girl were prisoners here. In the 
midst of it Bull Bullard came in. 
The man, looked like the very devil 
up’and about. His face was a mass 
of cuts and bandages and swollen 
flesh that had turned blue-black. 
His right hand was in a sling. He 
walked lamely to the end of the 
table, and sat down on a roughly 
fashioned stool, Somebody jibed 
him about allowing a tinhorn sher- 
iff half his weight to throw him off 
the ledge after whipping and kick- 
ing him into dog meat. 
Bullard flung a cup of scalding 


cofiee in the man’s face, roared to 
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his feet like a bull getting ready to 
charge, and a gun fight soared close 
to a reality with the leader at the 
head of the table stopping it just 
in time by filling the room with oaths 


and crackling threats as he barked 
Bullard down, 

“[’ve never ridden with a meaner 
breed of dogs!” he rasped out. “I 
didn’t let yuh come with me to fight 
among yoreselves. I got you dudes 
together to dram this country dry 
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in a matter of a few weeks, an’ then 
we'll blow. Phil Drummond’s dead, 
an’ I’m wantin’ ’im to stay like that, 
but he'll either kill or be killed for 
fair this time if this rowin’ don’t 
stop.” 

Phil Drummond again! ~ Impos- 
sible!’ Tom Kennedy was hearing 
things! Damn it, a young cow- 


It was a race with 
death. They had to 
leave this shelter, 
too—or die. 
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puncher had collected five thousand 
dollars reward money on that noto- 
rious outlaw. This fellow was prob- 
ably a four-flusher. Maybe had this 
gang fooled. It could not be any- 
thing else, and again Kennedy tried 
to go to sleep. 

He was barely conscious of the 
gang finishing breakfast and strag- 
gling out of the room. He lay there, 
his head throbbing. Once or twice 
more he opened his eyes. He was 
in some kind of a ledge cabin. He 
could tell that by the rock roof over- 
head, the smooth rock of the floor, 
and a wall of dried mud and flat 
stones beyond the table. By twist- 
ing his head a little to one side he 
could see a rough door made of 
stout, hand-hewn planks. Just out- 
side of the door loomed two burly 
men, evidently guards watching the 
old man and the girl who were still 
keeping close to the stove. 

“All right, drag *im out.” The 
voice came from a ledge outside. 
Feet thumped and spurs rang as two 
men came into the room. “We'll 
douse our badge-toter back to life.” 

Kennedy realized that his hands 
were bound behind his back when 
’ the two men from the ledge picked 
him up. They half carried, and half 
dragged him outside. The sun was 
just coming up, just beginning to 
' spread its warming rays over a lit- 
tle valley below the ledge, a horse- 
shoe-shaped valley about a mile 
wide that was walled at every hand 
by towering cliffs. 

Somebody tossed an old wooden 
pail on the end of a rope over the 
lip of the ledge. It was lowered 
rapidly to the deep pool of an icy 
creek fifteen or twenty feet beneath 
the ledge. It was drawn up, and 
the icy water flung in Kennedy’s 
face and down his chest. 

The water cut through him like a 
knife, numbing the very marrow of 


his bones. He gasped convulsively, 
heard a roar of laughter, and felt 
life surging through him as his 
blood started racing. More pails of 
the icy water were flung on him, un- 
til somebody said “Enough!” in a 
chuckling tone. 

“An’ that’s a cure for anybody!” 
said the black-bearded leader. “We 
can use yuh, Kennedy. I never be- 
lieve in Iettin’ things go to waste. 
Besides, yuh wanted to eatch up 
with the gang what robbed yore tin- 
horn bank, an’ yuh did. I’m Drem- 
mond. Phil Drummond, yeah. 
Yo’ve heard plenty *bout me, I 
know. Died, yeah. Reward was 
even paid. Nobody in this country 
knowed JI had a twin brother ealled 
Ike. It.was Ike that young punk 
killed in Devil Basin. I laid low ’til 
all the stink blowed down. Vm in 
action ag’in. Glad to met yuh, sher- 
iff.” His voice broke into a chuckle. 
Vm waitin’ to finish drinkin’ my 
breakfast coffee “fore shootin’ yuh.” 


T was a devil of a fix for a law- 
] man to find himself in. They 

_ wanted information out of him 
and they awakened him thoroughly 
before they started asking questions. 
He was slopped with a few more 
pails of icy water. He was hauled 
to his feet with rough hands at last, 
taken inside where the huge, heavy 
table had been cleared of its dishes 
and platters. There they stretched 
him out on his back, unfastening his 
numbed wrists from behind him in 
order to. spread-eagle him. 

Phil Drummond knew how to get 
a man to talk. Kennedy soon 
learned that. The burly outlaw 
wanted to know how a certain min- 
ing company near Lone Star man- 
aged to get its gold out of the hills 
without running it through the Lone — 
Star National; and Kennedy fought 
him like a bull being tied down. 
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Ht was useless. They tied his 
hands where they wanted them. 
They tied him so that he was right 
where they wanted him. Drum- 
mond sharpened a peg from a pine 
splinter rich with pitch, and shoved 
it under the thumbnail of his hap- 
less left hand. The outlaw struck 
a match, touched it to the pine, and 
stood back to wait developments. 

The developments were strictly 
hell. Tom Kennedy bucked and 
twisted, great balls of perspiration 
streaming from his face. At last he 
let out a bellow of pain, and wild 
oaths filled the cabin. He could not 
help it. It seemed impossible that 
there could be so much torture in a 
little thing like that burning pine 
peg. Drummond told him calmly 
that he had learned the trick down 
m Mexico. 

Tt was a most effective, hellish 
means of loosening a man’s tongue. 
Kennedy twisted, squirmed and 
eursed until the peg burned itself 
out. He fainted under the treatment 
when the second peg was lighted. 
Tey water spilled in his face and on 
his chest revived him. He talked 
when they were about to go to work 
on his right thumb, and he cursed 
himself for yielding, but there was 
nothing else he could do to keep 
them from torturing him to death. 
He was helpless here, absolutely in 
their power, and only a fool would 
have tried to resist them. 

He told them the truth. The Lone 
Star Mining Company had a regular 
gang of men carrying gold out of the 
hills, but the men traveled sepa- 
rately, each picking his own trail 
through the wild mountain ranges to 
Junction City, the railroad station 
and express office eighty miles south 
of Lone Star. Each man carried 
enly a small amount of gold, cer- 
tamly not enough to tempt the get- 
rich-quick time and patience of this 
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gang of outlaws. Kennedy pointed 
that out to them, and tried to make 
them understand that the informa- 
tion he had given them was worth- 
less. 

They left him at last, moving out 
on the ledge evidently to talk it over 
and plan some new torture for him. 
He lay there literally sweating blood. 

The girl passed him, sweeping the 
floor with a brush broom. He had 
learned that she and her father had 
been prisoners here more than three 
weeks. They had stumbled into the 
valley looking for gold, and the gang 
had pounced upon them, keeping 
them here and never leaving them 
without a guard. 

He did not expect anything from 
the girl. He did not expect any- 
thing from Luke Brown, her father. 
He was certam that they had been 
too thoroughly cowed to dare to hft 
a hand against this gang to help 
him. The girl fooled him, and her 
father fooled him at the same time. 

Bull Bullard came slouching mto 
the cabin, right hand still in its sling, 
his swollen face looking like murder 
in its sullen fury and smouldering 
rage, his big revolvers rocking at his 
hips. 

Kennedy never knew what Bullard 
was going to do. The giant was not 
given time to do anything. The girl 
was at the door, sweeping out the 
last of the trash and dust. Luke 
Brown was bending over the stove, 
slowly poking wood into it. Bullard 
was nearing the table when the sud- 
den boom of the heavy door whirled 
him and sent his free left hand 
dropping to the butt of one of his 
guns like a grasping bear paw. 

“Now!” cried the girl, throwing a 
heavy bar across the door. “Get 
him, dad!” 

Kennedy saw Luke Brown wheel 
backward: from the stove, a slow- 
moving figure suddenly charged to 
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high-powered speed and action. A 
long-bladed butchermg knife of 
heavy steel appeared in the man’s 
right hand. The hand went upward, 
backward, and forward. ‘There was 
a spinning flash of metal crossing the 
room. Bullard had whirled to glance 
toward the stove just in time. Ken- 
nedy saw him stagger backward, saw 
the man’s left hand jerk away from 
the butt of his gun and reach up to 
snatch falteringly for the hilt of the 
knife that had buried itself in his 
red-bearded throat. Then he fell 
face-forward on the floor, the blood 
flying in squirty little streaks from 
the deep wound of the knife. 

The girl was now whisking for- 
ward, everything happening in a 
wild leaping and a spasmodic scram- 
ble of the devil’s own fury suddenly 
loosened in the room. Luke Brown 
was even quicker than the girl. He 
was a leaping fireball in action. He 
reached Bullard first, stooped, swept 
the long blade from the dying man’s 
throat, and tossed it to the girl. 

“Cut.them lines holdin’ the sher- 
iff, Betty!” barked the man, snatch- 
ing for Bullard’s long six-shooters 
and heavy belts. “It’s now or never 
that we make our bid to fight it out 
of here!” 

CHAPTER IIT 
THE HOLE 


came from the ledge. Some- 

body rammed his shoulder 
against the heavy door in a futile 
attempt to force it open just as Ken- 
nedy was sliding himself off the 
table. Phil Drummond’s voice came 
a moment later, the harsh, domineer- 
ing voice of a bully bawling out 
orders. A six-shooter started thun- 
dering. Eyes of light and flying splin- 
ters started growing in the door as 
the bullets ripped through the hard- 


Yeas of surprise and anger 


seasoned wood and came inside to go 


whistling and slapping about the 
rock walls of the room. 

“Keep down!” hissed Luke Brown, 
snatching the girl to one side and 
thrusting into Kennedy’s hand one 
of the belts and six-shooters he had 
taken from Bullard’s prone figure. 
“Back to the wall. We ain’t got 
much chance, but we'll at least do 
our best.” — 

Kennedy fired two shots through 
the door, sending lead flying at the 
holes. He heard somebody cry out 
in a hoarse voice and fall on the 
ledge as booted and. spurred feet 
moved hurriedly. The gang out 
there was falling back, the bang of 
feet and the harsh clang of spurs 
rushing along the ledge with Phil 
Drummond’s voice still shouting or- 
ders. 

After that there was little hope 
of a man fighting his way out of the 
ledge cabin and escaping in the hills. 
Kennedy could see that when he 
hurried across the floor and took 
quick stock of the valley by glanc- 
ing out a narrow slit in the heavy 
wall of stones that formed the outer 
wall of the room. 

Evidently this place had long 
been a hole-up for wanted men. 
There were rock-walled corrals and 
stables filled with saddle horses 
down there across the creek. Be- 
yond those were rock piles, ravines 
and thickets of jackpines, ideal 
places for desperate men to fight 
from and make a withering stand-off 
battle or an attack against anything 
that faced them. With every man 
down there now armed with rifles, 
one pair of six-shooters would be of 
little avail to the three in the ledge 
cabin. 

The gang was proving that in a 
little while. A hot firing had been 
opened against the door, and bullets 
whistled in with unerring aim at the 
slit of the window. They glanced, 
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whizzed and slapped into every cor- 
ner ef the room, and the men kept 
moving back down there in the ra- 
vines and rocks until they were far 
beyond the range of the six-shoot- 
ers. 

Kennedy and the Browns did the 
best they could for shelter. They 
dragged the heavy, roughly-hewn 
table to one corner of the room, and 
turned it over on its side with a 
devilish clatter of its old planks and 
braces. Now there was some protec- 
tion so long as they kept down be- 
hind the table. Splattering and 
whistlmg lead «struck the planks 
from time to time in their wild 
glancing, but the old cottonwood 
was like iron, and none of the bul- 
lets came through. 

As the day lengthened, the firing 
became only a wicked outburst of 
occasional shots. ‘Toward noon— 


climaxing the end of a long, sullen © 


silence—shots broke into a wilder 
burst than ever. For thirty minutes 
it kept up, bullet after bullet com- 
ing through the window and the 
door, and then all the shooting 
ceased abruptly. 

“They're up to somethin’,” grum- 
bled Luke Brown. “TI smell smoke. 
Listen! There’s somethin’ hissin’. 
_ Reckon they’re tryin’ to blow us up 
with powder or dynamite? I don’t 
think they’d try it an’ ruin their 
own hole-up. Of course they don’t 
aim to keep this hideaway much 
longer. That big chest over there 
in the corner with them heavy locks 
‘on it is full of money. . They put 
the money they got out: a Lone Star 
in it 

A roar that appeared to shake the 
ledges from the bottom of the cliff 
to the top of it drowned out what 
he was saying. Flying stones came 
from everywhere. The air was filled 
with dust and the smell of burned 
powder and smoke. Through it all 


a rent of light appeared, showing 
that a great, oblong hole in the wall 
had taken shape. 

Bullets should have come through 
the hole. Kennedy expected them. 
When they failed to come, he knew 
that something else was going to 
happen: It did. Another explosion 
shook the cliff. First fine stones, 
then slabs large enough to crush a 
man’s skull, came raining down from 
overhead. : Through the boiling dust 
and smoke, Kennedy saw that the 
hole had widened. He looked back 
at the Browns an instant later, and 
saw that they were lying there on 
their faces, both having been struck 
by a rain of small stones that had 
knocked them unconscious. 

There was absolutely no chance 
in the world for a man to go on amid 
this hail of debris. More than half 
the outer wall of the cabin was gone, 
spillmg down the ledge and falling 
in the creek. But Kennedy looked 
across the room, and saw something 
that caused his eyes to widen. A 
hole had appeared in the back wall 
of the room. Stones, long ago care- 
fully set there to fill the gap, had 
tumbled down, leaving a ragged 
black gash of darkness i in the rocks 
large énough for a man to craw! into 
on his hands and knees. 

Kennedy picked up the girl, and 
scurried across the room with her in 
his arms. He could see the gang on 
the other side of the creek eagerly 
watching every move that was be- 
ing made inside the wrecked cabin. 
Bullets followed Kennedy, slapping 
around his flying feet, but he kept 
on, and dragged the unconscious girl 
into the hole and around a sharp 
bend in the darkness. With her out 
of the way he went back for her 
father. He crawled back into the 
hole, dragging the man with him; 
and then—not satisfied with saving 
Brown and the girl—he darted back 


‘for the moment at least. 
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in the room once more. He caught 
hold of the handle in the end of the 
iron-bound chest, and pulled it into 
the hole. 


HE hole seemed deep and air- 
less: Around the sharp bend 
it was black as pitch. Ken- 


nedy took a match from his old wa- 
ter-proof case, striking it. As the 


flame of light flared up he saw that 


he was in the mouth of a large, rock- 
formed chamber with its walls wid- 
ening ahead of him and the black 
ceiling lifting into a great dome. 

As the match flickered out, he 
heard the girl moan and felt her stir 
with returning consciousness there 
beside him. He spoke to her sooth- 
ingly? She muttered something in 
a vague voice, and then sat up 
dazedly. 

Luke Brown came out of it a few 
moments later. He sat up suddenly, 
calling out to the girl m a voice 
weighted with fear: 

“Betty! Betty, where are.you?” 

“Right here, dad, with the sher- 
iff,” answered the girl. “We—we’re 
some place where—where it’s aw- 
fully dark.” 

Kennedy explained what had hap- 
pened. The girl and her father 
seemed unhurt save for painful 
bumps on their heads, and after a 
few moments the sheriff crawled 
back toward the mouth of the hole. 

The shooting had come to an end, 
Keeping 
back in the darkness, Kennedy could 
catch a glimpse of men in the dis- 
tance who were staring at the 
wrecked wall of the cabin and the 
mouth of the black hole there in the 
rocks. : 

He needed some kind of light and 
remembered a pile of candles that 
he had seen lying on a shelf over 
the door. The explosions had scat- 


-tered them. He saw four lying on 


the floor. He dropped flat on his 
stomach, and wiggled forward, man- 
aging to pick up two of the candles 
before men on a high knoll saw him 
and started shooting through the 
broken-down wall again. He _re- 
treated hurriedly, the candles 
clutched in his hand. Once back in- 
side the hole he took out his match 
case, and soon they were able to see 
what their shelter was like. 

“Looks like some kind of place 
where folks have lived in the past, 
Kennedy,” grunted Brown as they 
moved deeper into the hole. “What 
the devil’s that stacked up over yon- 
der?” 

Kennedy did not answer him at 
once. He did not know what the 
mass of white was up ahead of them. 
It appeared to be a very thick wall, 
part of which had spilled down and 
forward. Dragging the heavy chest 
behind him, he moved on with the 
girl beside him and their candles 
held above their heads. 

Now he could see what it was 
ahead of him. It was a pile of hu- 
man skeletons, the grinning skulls 
leering at them in the candlelight 
like diabolical white spectres aroused 
from a long sleep, hundreds of them 
filling the space from wall to wall 
and packed to the roof of a deep 
cavern branching far back in the 
rocks from the dome-shaped room. 

“The burial place of some ancient 
race!” exclaimed the girl . with 
breathless awe as if, for the moment, 
she had forgotten the danger of their 
position. “An ancient race of cliff 
dwellers, of course! It isn’t the first 
time dad and I have found signs 
of them since we started prospect- 
ing back here.” 

It was at least a good place to 
hide the heavy chest. Kennedy and 
the older man got busy at once and 
opened a hole in the bones, moving 
them back so hurriedly that they 
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rattled eerily. When the hole was 
wide and deep enough, they thrust 
the chest into it. They replaced 
bones as well as they could, com- 
pletely concealing the chest, and set 
about trying to find some other way 
out than through the hole that 
would return them to the ledge 
cabin and the bloodthirsty mob 
awaiting them out there. 

No other way out presented it- 
‘self to them for a long time. They 
grew a little desperate when once 
‘they heard voices, the sounds com- 
ing to them from the direction of 
the ledge cabin to tell them the out- 
Jaws were daring to come and hunt 
for them at last. 

Brown took it upon himself to act 
as rear guard. He tiptoed noise- 
lessly back through the darkness to 
‘Investigate. One man would have 
the advantage here if any one was 
feol enough to try to venture 
through the hole into the cavern. 

Meanwhile, Kennedy and the girl 
went on with their search until they 
were finally rewarded by discovering 
another place that had been con- 
cealed with stones and long-dried 
elay grown dark with gathering dust 
through the years. 

Working the first stone loose was 
hardest. Kennedy found a sharp- 
pointed thigh bone from the pile of 
skeletons. He used it to prick the 
ancient clay mortar away, and then 
as a pry. It took time and patience, 
but when the first stone started to 
come away, to reveal a small dark 
hole, fresh air rushed through the 
‘opening with a force that threatened 
to blow out the candles. 


T was easier after that. The girl 
shielded the fluttering flames of 

= the candles in her cupped hands, 
and the rest of the stones came away 
with but little trouble. In a mat- 
ter of a few minutes there was a 


passageway in front of them, one 
that ran downward im the darkness 
for several rods before turning ab- 
ruptly to the left to begin te wind 
itself higher and higher in the cliffs. 

‘They. called Brown with a low 
voice; and Kennedy led the way 
when the man rejoined them. For 
safety’s sake, in ease of a surprise 
from ahead or behind, the girl 
walked between the lanky sheriff and 
her father. . 
- They followed the strange pas- 
sageway for dozens of feet where it 
had been chipped out of solid rock, 
passing the mouths of smaller pas- 
sageways several times. They were 


‘low, black holes that came up 


through the rocks, some of them so 
small they could not have been used 
as anything other than mere crawl- 
ways in the past when a fierce tribe 
peopled these cliffs. Kennedy kept 
to the main passage, and as they 
mounted higher and higher in the 
clifis, a faint hint of light gradually 
began to show ahead of them. Ken- 
nedy was right up on it before he dis- 
covered that the glow came to him 
from around the crack of a great 
slab of stone which was chiseled into 
a rough door that covered the end 
of the passageway. 

The slab had no hinges of any 
kind, but. Kennedy found something 
that was like a pair of hand-holds. 
It took all of his strength to move 
the stone to one side, and then they 


_ were stepping out into a great room 


high up there in the cliffs, one that 
had a rude rock balcony along the 
east side of it that overlooked the 
deep valley below. 

Here was truly the home of some 
ancient tribe of cliff dwellers who 
must have taken great pride in their 
efforts at self-preservation and their 
constant preparedness for war. 

When Kennedy slipped to the 
edge of the balcony and looked 
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down, he could see that the valley 
had probably been the farmlands of 
the tribe. A mere gash to south- 
ward was the only entrance to the 
great cliff and crag-surrounded am- 
phitheatre. Through that gash, 
the creek came in, curling its way 
along the western cliffs for the en- 
tire length of the valley, then fol- 
lowing along the north side of it and 
even turning well down along the 
eastern cliffs before it disappeared in 
‘a dark, black hole. In this place the 
ancient tribe had had an abundant 
water supply and ample shelter for 
their cliff houses and rich farmlands 
from all other warring tribes. 

- Kennedy could see that the old 
dwellings in the rocks stretched on 
and on around the cliffs, hundreds 
of them with here and there path- 
ways leading down through the 
ledges to the water and the farm- 
lands, while to southward in the 
gash, other overhanging balconies of 
huts hung high above the creek. No 
doubt the dwellers of those animal- 
like lairs had often used stones to 
smash the heads of any warring 
tribe who tried to invade the valley. 

Phil Drummond and three of his 
gang could be seen down there now. 
That the outlaw leader was mystified 
seemed apparent. He and the three 
men with him had saddled horses. 
In a disgruntled little group they sat 
their horses on a knoll, and Drum- 
mond was gesticulating wildly. 

As Kennedy moved a little fur- 
ther out on the natural balcony he 
could see the broken wall of the old 
ledge cabin; and now he could see 
that the outlaws were watching it 
intently. 

He started to ease a little further 
out on the ledge a few minutes later. 
It looked safe enough up here, but 
that was all that it did look like. 
Phil Drummond and his gang were 


down there, still intact and hale and 


hearty save for the blustering Bull 
Bullard, and there was about 
as much chance of a sheriff bring- 
ing that gang to justice as there was 
of a man taking a big jump from one 
of these dizzy ledges and landing on 
the moon. 

He had just reached a jagged spur 
of rock where he could get a better 
view of the wrecked ledge cabin 
when the double-bursting roar of 
two quick shots and a muffled 
scream from Betty Brown jerked 
him to his feet. 

At least two of Drummond’s gang 
had appeared, popping like ghosts 


- out of holes there in the old cliff 


house and showing that the burly 
outlaw and his men knew far more 
about these mysterious dwellings 
than he had given them credit for 
knowing. 

Luke Brown was down, sprawled 
forward on his face with the blood 
streaming from a wound along the 


. side of his head. The girl had let 


out that one cry. She was gone now, 
vanished as if a spectre of the past 
had snatched her away, and, as Ken- 
nedy whirled, two more bursting 
streaks of fire greeted him, coming 
from crouching men there in the 
mouth of a dark hole that had 
opened in one of the ancient walls. 


CHAPTER IV 
FIGHTING FOOL 


BULLET grazed Kennedy’s 
A cheek. Another burned a hot 

streak across his shoulder. 
He weaved drunkenly and went into 
action with a rocking run. He fired 
quickly. One of the men snarled 
out an oath. Kennedy’s second shot 
drowned it before it was half fin- 
ished, and the other man who had 
so suddenly appeared there in the 
hut went to the ground with a round 
hole drilled through the temple. 
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The first man caught himself 
when he reached his knees. He 
pulled himself half up waveringly. 
Blindly, he snapped another shot at 
Kennedy, and the sheriff downed 
him for all time with his third bul- 
let, one that centered the man’s 
heart. Then Kennedy stumbled as 
another shot roared at him from 
deep down in the darkness of the 
hole in the ancient wall. 

He went into action like a fight- 
ing hawk. He swooped, he snatched 
up a rifle from one of the downed 
men. He tore a pair of belts and a 
pair of six-shooters from the second. 
With a leap he was headed for the 
mouth of the hole when Betty 
Brown bobbed out of it, her hair 
wildly flying, her bosom covered 
with blood, and a big knife gripped 
in her right hand. At first he thought 
she was badly wounded, but her 
ringing voice told him she was un- 
hurt. 

“Quick!” she cried. “T got him. 
Pick up dad. The cliffs are full of 
men. We can’t stay here.” 

He could searcely believe his own 
eyes. Here was this girl shouting 
orders at him, and a moment ago 
she had been in the hands of the 
desperadoes. They snatched up 
weapons and belts, and Kennedy 
swept the limp figure of Brown in his 
arms. Turning, he followed the girl 
along the balconylike ledge as a 
mumble of excited voices broke out 
behind them and the whole face of 
the cliffs seemed to begin swarming 
with men. 

It was a race with death. They 
had no idea where they were gomg 
or what they were going to do other 
than get away from this particular 
spot as quickly as possible. . They 
kept on, the girl leading the way. 
As they turned a sharp shoulder of 
the rocks a shot crashed behind 
them. Kennedy heard the bullet 


strike and felt the flying slivers of 
stone sprinkling his back like a 
shower of prickimg needles as the 
girl whirled up what appeared to 
be an ancient stairway. 

“Come on!” she cried. “I think 
this will lead us to the top of the 
cliffs!” 

The stairway looked like it was 
going to do that, but they came to 
places where the old stones had 
cracked and fallen away. Time after 
time, it was almost impossible to go 
on, but the girl seemed blessed with 
the agility of a wild goat. She 
climbed rapidly, and then held down 
the stock of a Winchester she had 
picked up. Kennedy grasped it. 
She helped him all she could, but 
burdened with the limp figure of 
Brown he slipped many times before 
he made it over the broken-away 
places. 

Phil Drummond and three of his 
men were already coming up from 
below. Kennedy knew they were 
down there almost directly below 
him when two bullets whistled up 
the face of the cliffs. One struck 
close to his right shoulder, filling his 
face with sharp slivers of stone. He 
blundered on, keeping himself as 
much as possible between Drum- 
mond and the girl to shield her all 
he could from the flymg lead. 

They came at last to another high, 
wind-swept ledge that seemed to be 
thrust right up in the clouds, The 
shots from Drummond and his men 
were not half so accurate now. Bul- 
lets coming up the cliffs seemed to 
have lost their force, and now—for 
the first time since he had come in 
possession of a rifle—Kennedy had 
his opportunity to open fire on the 
men below with a weapon that 
would be of some use at such a dis- 
tance. 

Drummond raved like a man gone 
crazy when the first bullet came 


W 


down. His big bay threw up his 
head just in time. There was a sick- 
ening smack! The horse reared, 
snorted, and plunged forward, the 
blood flying. The outlaw leader 
rolled like a huge frog out of his sad- 


- dle. His rifle dropped. Usually he 


was a quick man around a horse, but 
he was not quick enough this time. 
The rump of the dying horse heeled 
over, catchig him by the left leg, pin- 
ning him to the ground. He bel- 
lowed an oath to “Sluff” Gordon and 
“Porky” Crouch. 

“Get this hoss off of me, dammit! 
Can’t yuh see I’m down an’ can’t get 
up! Hurry! That fool’s shootin’ as 
straight as a ramrod up there! We 
ain’t goin’ to have a chance unless 
we get outa this spot an’ in the 
clear!” 

He did not know what had hap- 
pened up there in the old cliff houses. 
He had not yet seen any of his men. 
Until now they were keeping back 
from the ledges. Counting Bullard, 
there had been eleven. Bullard’s 
sudden and wholly unexpected pass- 
ing out of the picture had left ten. 
Six of those ten had gone into the 
cliffs immediately after that hole 
had appeared in the back wall of the 
ledge cabin when the explosion had 
wrecked the outer wall. 

With old man Brown out of the 
fight, six men up there were enough 
to handle one man and a girl; and 
Brown was certainly out of it. 


-Drummond had seen that. He had 


seen Brown in the lanky sheriff’s 
arms, a limp figure being carried 
along at a weaving pace. 

Bullets whistled around Gordon 
and Crouch when they came to help 
Drummond. “Check” Ford plunged 
out of his saddle to aid them, and 
even as Ford jumped there was an- 
other sickening whing-plop in the 
air, Ford’s big calico gelding 
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reared, pawed the air, and fell over 
on its side, shot through the heart. 


E’S puttin’ us afoot, damn 

H im!” bawled Drummond, as 

his horse was finally rolled 

off him. “We’ve got to hunt cover, 

I tell yuh! Ain’t no sense in gettin’ 

killed like fools. Ain’t—ain’t no— 
dammit!” 

Another bullet had come through 
the air. Drummond’s right hand 
shot te his face. A wicked gash had 
appeared in the fleshy point of his 
chin, the blood dripping through his 
fingers as he touched it. Three 
inches more, and one of the sheriff’s 
bullets would have cut his throat! 

“Hell, boys, I’m shot!” he 
screamed. He whirled to grab the 
saddle horn of Porky Crouch’s horse, 
all for getting his own carcass out 
of the danger spot. With a lunge, 
he was about to take himself into 
the saddle. A blinding pain halted 
him. With a sob he rocked back, 
never knowing that Porky Crouch 
had struck him on the back of the 
head with a six-shooter. When he 
came to only a few minutes later, he 
was lying alone on the ground, the 
fighting was still going on above him. 

He swore violently when he tried 
to get up. His right leg buckled un- 
der him like a buzzard’s broken 
wing. He .had been shot again, 
caught by another bullet from that 
unerring, hell-fighting rifle up there 
on the cliff, and the bones of his 
knee had been shattered like glass. 

Rolling over on his back with a 
stab of pain that almost caused him 
to faint, he looked up at the rim 
of the cliff. That hell-cat sheriff was 
still up there, carefully blazing away. 


Beside him a bandaged head ap- 


peared now and then. The old man 
then had somehow managed to snap 
out of it and was once more back in 
the fighting. Beyond Brown, ap- 
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pearing now and then, was the girl. 
Drummond could not tell what she 
was doing, but she was probably 
loading rifles for her father and the 
sheriff. 

His hopes arose wher he saw three 
of his men climbing up the face of 
the cliffs below Kennedy and the 
Browns. He did not know that the 
other three who had gone into 
-the cliffs were dead. He watched the 
‘three above him. They were like 
lizards, keeping close to the rocks, 
their rifles strapped to their backs, 
their movements slow but steady. 


UT Kennedy was well aware of 
the danger from the three 
men easing up the cliffs. 
Betty had been the first to catch a 
glimpse of them. Even to the sher- 
iff they seemed like lizards there in 
the rocks.’ He had a quick chance to 
drop one of them. The sights of 
- the rifle had already found the men’s 
broad back when a whisper from 
Betty Brown caused the sheriff to 
lower the weapon hastily. 

“Tf you shoot, you'll put the other 

two on their guard,” warned the girl. 
“Let them come on. We'll get them 
all together.” 
“You mean we'll fix ’em all to- 
gether,” corrected her father. “Only 
fools would try them rocks, an’ we'll 
prove it to ’em in a little while. 
Come on.” 

He led the way now, his bandaged 
head bobbing. They kept back in 
the rocks until they were at the 
right place. As if Brown knew every 
foot of these cliffs, he halted, point- 
ing to a break in the brow of the 
rocks where a brittle ledge came to 
its end from below. Kennedy looked 
- at it and nodded. 

“An’ now we'll take an example 
from the long dead what used to 
live in these cliffs,’ whispered the 
elder man. “Rocks is somethin’ 


they. musta used a lot of times in 
the past. when wrong crowds were 
pushin’ in on ’em. Rocks we'll use. 
Get yourself ready to push, pard- 
Her.” 

Kennedy and the girl helped him. 
There were several big stones on the 
lip of the cliffs, but they turned all 
their attention to the largest. one. 
Tt was almost the size of a man, an 
it must have weighed more than a 
thousand pounds. Had it been ly- 
ing flat on the rest of the rocks, they 
would not have been able to budge 
it, but it looked as if it had been 
balanced here for just such an emer- 
gency by the ancient warriors who 
had peopled these cliffs. 

A bullet slapped the rock from 
below while they were pushing 
against it. Another struck the lip 
of the cliffs and sprayed them with 
a fine shower of lead. But the stone 
was moving. It rocked to the right 
and left, then forward. Gradually it 
began to lean. There was a final 
crunching sound of small stones be- 
neath it, and a wail of terror came 
up from "the valley. 

The rest was like an earthquake. 
The great stone plunged out into 
space. It struck the brittle ledge 


below, bounced high in the air with — 


showers of breaking stones puffing 
into a cloud. It was like hell turned 
loose after that. The stone bounded 
toward the three terror-stricken men 
on the ledge. From them came just 
one prolonged ‘wail of terror, then 
the whole face of the cliff seemed to 
be falling away, as rocks crumbled 
like chalk. 

Kennedy looked down. He could 
not help it. He saw what was hap- 
pening. The brittle ledge had bro- 
ken under the weight of the striking 
stone. In the falling wreckage, in 
the flymg stones and the boiling 
clouds, -appeared the three outlaws. 
With everything torn from under 
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them, with themselves becoming a 
part of the giant spilling and crash- 
ing, they were falling, spinning 
shapes turning over and_ over, 
shapes that struck here ad there at 
the will of that cascade of stone. 
Long before their whirling bodies 
reached the valley floor they were 
dead. . * 

A wail came up from the valley as 
Kennedy darted back to the Browns. 
He recognized that long cry that 
turned into a screech and then into 
a mad cackling of frenzied laughter. 
It came from Phil Drummond, and 
the sheriff could see the man down 
there, a twisting, writhing thing on 
the ground shaking his. fists at the 
cliffs. Suddenly one of the fists 
turned into a.dirty-white fluttering. 
For a moment Kennedy did not un- 
derstand what: it meant. 

“The white feather!” Luke Brown 
yelled. “That’s what the big, bold 
bad man’s showin’ now, sheriff! 
Look at the son-of-a-gun! Deserted 
by the last of his ccowd—— Look! 
There goes the last two! They’re 
gettin’ away, sheriff! Stop ’em!” 

Check Ford was the first who had 
broken from the cover of the rocks 
in which he and Sluff Gordon were 
hiding. Kennedy’s first shot turned 
Gordon around so quickly that the 
outlaw, darting out of his shelter 
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like a fleeing rabbit, collided with 
Ford. They went down with a little 
puff of dust flying up around them. 
Kennedy kept blazing away. He 
saw Gordon stagger up. The man 
ran a few yards, and fell sprawling. 
Ford, crawling out of the dust, man- 
aged to get almost to Gordon, and 
then he was down again, pitched for- 
ward on his face. 

Kennedy looked back at Phil 
Drummond. The dirty-white hand- 
kerchief was still fluttering in the 


_man’s hand, and now, standing there 
and knowing that the fight had run 


its course and that an outlaw gang 
had come to its natural ending, Ken- 


-nedy felt great relief well in him. 


Somebody eased up beside him to 
the left. His arm moved. It went 
out and around the shoulders of the 
girl, pulling her to him as if she had 
always belonged there. Then Luke 
Brown leaned wearily against him 
to the right, and the sheriff's arm 
went around the old man’s shoul- 
ders. They were like a group statue 
standing there. 

High above them there was a 
queer little halo of thin clouds with 
a petering streak dangling away 
from it. To the cursing and raving 
Drummond below it must have 
looked like a hangman’s noose in the 
sky. 
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Old Nenamooks fought the dangers of the Ohanepecosh 
alone until his mate came—and she brought the 
greatest peril of all 
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IGHT from the soft spring 
moon lay in a yellow path 
across the shallow pool be- 
hind the remnants of the 
old beaver dam, and so 

still was the night air that the limpid 
water seemed turned to glass. Not 
so much as a leaf or twig stirred and, 


save for the musical tinkling of wa- 
ter overflowing the mass of logs and 
brush that formed the dam, the for- 
est was hushed as though with 
vague apprehension that something 
was about to happen. 

The booming hunting cry of a 
horned owl echoed hollowly through 
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the trees, and from a nearby knoll a 
coyote wailed. A _ ghostly form 
moved in utter silence down the 
bank of the stream which fed into 
the pool and paused in a patch of 
moonlight that struck opalescent 
flame from cold eyes. The big male 
cougar which ranged this section of 
the Ghanepecosh was hungry and the 
pool seemed to offer possibilities just 
now, although he had never seen so 
much as a muskrat there in recent 
years. 

But his keen eyes marked a line 
of silver being drawn across the face 
of the water. The line touched the 
opposite bank, and a giant beaver 
crawled out on a half-sunken log. 
The cougar’s eyes glowed with sud- 
den determination and it sank down 
and began a stealthy stalk. 

But old Nenamooks on the log 
was not aware of danger. At the 
moment he was vastly content with 
the new kingdom he had discovered. 
Two weeks before he had been 
driven out of the big beaver colony 
twenty miles down the Ohanepecosh 
and in his exile he had traveled up- 
stream, always urged on by a vague 
recollection that he was in country 
growing more and more familiar. 
When he reached the old beaver 
dam, which had once held a thriv- 
ing colony, he knew that he had 
reached the end of his journey. Here 
he would set up a new kingdom and 
found a colony which would be big- 
ger and stronger than the one which 
had been here before. 
~ Yet, if he was to be king, he needed 
a queen and not in all his wander- 
ings had he found a trace of a pos- 
sible mate. But instinct told him 
that he would find her and in the 
meantime he would prepare for her 
coming by restoring the dam and 
pool to its original size. He had just 
finished an hour’s work. of plugging 
some of the underwater holes with 


mud and brush which he had cut 
down with his chisel-teeth, and had 
crawled out on the log to nibble at 
a pond-lily bulb to refresh himself. 
It never occurred to Nenamooks 
that. he was in a land of enemies, 
that there Was a grim story behind 
the fact that beavers no longer lived 
here, although once there had been 
many of them, He was in the act of - 
nibbling daintily at the pond-lily 
bulb when he stiffened suddenly and 
his nostrils dilated as they sought to 
winnow from the air a new and ter- 
rifying scent. 
The cougar, flattened behind a 
clump of brush only a few feet away, | 
saw the beaver’s alarm and realized 
that the time to strike had come. In 
an arrowy leap it shot through the 
air and struck the log on the exact 
spot where Nenamooks had been a 
fractional part of a second before. 
But the beaver had plunged to the 
sanctuary of the water and now, out 
of reach of the tawny cat’s claws, it 
slapped its tail sharply on the sur- 
face, partly in derision at the baffled 
foe and partly in warning to other 
beaver that might be within hear- 
ing distance. As the cougar, with an 
explosive snarl of disappointment, 
turned away to resume hunting else- 
where, Nenamooks dived and sought 
the mouth of the secret tunnel which 
he had already dug for himself in 
the soft bank of the pool. Once in- 
side his roomy cave, he felt secure. 


HAT he did not know was 

\) \ that his signal of alarm, as 
well as the squall of the 
cougar, had spread a message to 
other enemies for some distance 
around the pond. A prowling wild- 
cat heard the sharp report of the 
beaver’s tail striking the water and 
recognized the sound. Likewise it 
understood the cougar’s scream. It 
had no desire to cross the path of 
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the bigger cat but, if there’ were 
beavers in the pond again, it was a 
matter worth investigating. 

Likewise old Cultus Jim, the 
wrinkled Indian who had been spear- 
ing suckers two hundred yards be- 
Jow the pool and who had been in 
the. act of starting for his cabin a 
mile away, heard the signal. Bea- 
vers in the pool meant money for 
him again. Not since he had de- 
‘stroyed the colony years ago by cut- 
ting the dam and killing all but a 
few survivmg: animals as they 
dashed to escape downstream, had 
he taken such valuable furs as bea- 
ver. He decided to investigate the 
pool the following day. 


But if Nenamooks could have un-- 


derstood all this, he would have been 
less alarmed than if he had seen what 
was happening just below the spot 
where the Indian had been fishing. 
‘Here was a sleek, long-bodied ani- 
‘mal not so heavy as the giant bea- 
ver, but clearly built for speed in 
the water. It had a weasel-like head 
and neck and a spade-shaped tail, 
and with its strong teeth it had been 
- killmg the wounded suckers which 
sometimes tore loose from the In- 
dian’s spear and drifted downstream. 
Had Nenamooks known that a male 
otter was so close, he- would have 
stayed in his tunnel in a state of 
siege for hours until the danger has 
passed. 

For between otter and beaver 
there has been feud since time be- 
gan. This big one had more than 
once spread death and destruction 
through the beaver colonies of the 
Ohanepecosh, and it was one of the 
reasons why the colonists who es- 
‘ caped the killing club of Cultus Jim 
were willing to abandon this par- 
ticular pond. Nenamooks had ap- 
parently chosen for himself an im- 
possible task in trying to revive the 
colony again. 


‘But he knew nothing of the dan- 
ger which fate had arranged against 
him and when, an hour later, he cau- 
tiously lifted his head from the wa- 
ter outside his cave and surveyed 
the pond, the place seemed utterly 
peaceful. He went about his work 


‘of rebuilding the dam. 


It was a herculean, almost hope- 
less task for one beaver but Nena- 
mooks was strong and willing. 
Moreover, he was buoyed up with 
the hope that his efforts would at- 
tract other beaver passing along the 
stream. Wherever he went in his 
search for material to strengthen the 
dam, his exploring nose investigated 
every likely place where some pass- 


‘ing beaver might have left a sign— 


a tiny droplet of musk. But Nena- 
mooks found no evidence that other 
beaver had ever been that way. 
When dawn came he had made 
good progress. With his cutting in- 
cisors he gnawed .down saplings 
which he reduced to short lengths 
that could be handled, and these 
were placed at important points 
along the face of the dam with an 
apparent knowledge of engineering 
that was almost uncanny. The dam 
was also reinforced with brush which 


“was plastered. with mud and ooze 


from the bottom and, as the struc- 
ture grew tighter, the water in the 
pond began to rise. Once let Nena- 
mooks get the dam and pond re- 
stored and the efforts of such ene- 
mies as the cougar and wildcat 
would go for naught. 

Nor did he cease his labors until 
late afternoon, when he retired to his 
tunnel and slept. As darkness came 
he ventured forth again, first taking 
a careful look around to make cer- 
tain that no foe was near. 

The pond, the dam, and the moon- 
lit woods seemed'to be as before— 
and yet his instinct told him that 
somehow a change had taken place. 


The very atmosphere seemed to 
carry a message of warning but what 
it was he could not make out. He 
let his body float on the surface for 
a long time before he made further 


effort to go about his work and all 


the time his nose was trying to 
fathom the mystery. — 

At last he dived and came up with 
another pond-lily bulb and started 
for the partly-submerged log which 
was his favorite eating place. Just 
as he was in the act of crawling out 
of the water, the thing happened. 


UT of the tail of one eye he 
saw a brownish shape com- 
ing at him through the air. 

Impulsively he dived. The next in- 
stant the wildcat struck the log, its 
feathered pads just missing him. 
There was a muffled click and a ter- 
rified squall from the cat as it leaped 
backwards. 

But its spring was jerked short 
and there was a light, metallic clat- 
ter of a chain. Fastened to one 
forepaw was the stout trap which 
Cultus Jim had cunningly set on 
the log just below the surface of the 
water. : 

The old Indian had discovered the 
place where Nenamooks came to eat 
and had placed the trap in such 
fashion that the beaver would not 
suspect its existence. Only the fact 
that the wildcat could not wait un- 
til Nenamooks had dragged himself 
entirely out on the log had saved 
the beaver. 

Snarling, the wildcat tried to pull 
free from the trap, but its jaws were 
strong. Yet the struggles of the 
wildeat did not go unnoticed by 
other predators. Even while Nena- 
mooks watched from the security of 
the center of the pond, he saw a 
strange thing happen, as grim fate 
unexpectedly removed one of his 
foes. 
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For the hungry cougar came drift- 
ing along the edge of the pond and 
saw the trapped wildcat. ‘The cou- 
gar had been hoping to have better 
luck this time with the beaver which 
it had failed to kill the previous 
night; when it saw that the wildcat 
had been trespassing on cougar 
range, its fury was aroused. 

Ruthlessly it fell upon its lesser 
kinsman and killed it. Then, re- 
minded by the trap that man had 
been in the vicinity, the tawny. 
slayer set out to put distance be- 
tween itself and this spot. It would 
be a long time before the cougar 
passed that way again. 

Nenamooks saw him go with a 
sort of philosophical realization that 
luck was with beavers. Two ene- 
mies had .been removed; it hardly 
seemed possible that anything now 
would prevent the fulfillment of am- 
bition to make the pond the great- 
est colony on the river. And, before 
long, Nenamooks. would find the 
mate he sought. Briskly he set to 
work once more, having much to do 
to make up for lost time. 

It was at dusk, with the moon not 
yet risen, that the weary but confi- 
dent Nenamooks crawled out on an- 
other eating log he had discovered. 
In his paws he held a tidbit—a fresh- 
water clam which he had dug 
from a sandbank at the bottom of 
the pool. He was in the act of deftly 
cracking the shell when the gloom 
was riven as though by lightning, 
something dealt him a tremendous 
blow on the head that knocked him 
dazed and struggling into the water. 

But even as he sank his muscles 
automatically began driving his 
webbed feet in the swimming stroke. 
The same intuition kept him from 
breathing, else he would have 
drowned. And behind him there was 
a startled cry and a splash that 
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Nenamooks scarcely heard as he 
paddled along. 

Disaster had overtaken Cultus 
Jim. Finding the body of the wild- 
cat in his trap, he had been able to 
piece out the story. Convinced now 
that Nenamooks would never return 
to that same eating log, the Indian 
had resolved to shoot the beaver. 
The man had settled himself in a 
thicket to wait. 

When Nenamooks appeared, the 
Indian had fired, but with hasty aim. 
Instead of shattering his head, the 
bullet had merely creased the bea- 
ver’s scalp, the impact hurling him 
from the log. 

Unable to.see what had happened, 
yet believing he had killed the bea- 
ver, Cultus Jim came forward hur- 
riedly. He got out on the log and 
bent low, hoping to see the body of 
the beaver lyimg on the shallow bot- 
tom. But in doing so he lost bal- 
ance and, with a cry of alarm, went 
into the chill pool. In falling, his 
head struck a projecting knot on 
the log. Half-stunned, his arms 
flailing, his rifle lest in the muck of 
the bottom, he went struggling and 
being carried along toward a point 
in the dam over which the water 
poured in a swift torrent. 

-Realizing his danger he grabbed 
at the end of a log which seemed 


placed there like a friendly hand te . 


save him. But the stick had been 
cut and lodged in the dam many 
years before by beavers which Cul- 
tus Jim had since killed, and it was 
like’ a jest of fate that the thing 
which would otherwise have proved 
his salvation was now rotted almost 
away. It broke and the current car- 
ried him on. 

With a choked scream he was car- 
ried over the edge of the dam and 
flung into the black waters below, 
and did not reappear in the lower 
whirlpools. If any wild creature saw 


it, perhaps there came understand- 
ing of retributive justice for many 
harmless animals ruthlessly slain i in 
years of poaching. 


OR a long time thereafter the 

pool was quiet and a beholder 

would have believed that it 

was as empty and lifeless as it had 

been when Nenamooks came; but 

when the moon had lifted above the 
trees again the beaver reappeared. 

Where he had been in the fog of 
bewilderment since the Indian’s shot 
had blasted him from the log, how 
he had managed to escape death by 
drowning could not be known. But 
now a startlimg change had come 
over his actions; he was reckless and 
excited. Gone, apparently, was all 
thought of the dangers he had es- 
caped for he had just made an amaz- 
ing discovery, 

There was another beaver in the 
pool! Moreover, he knew that it was 
a female, the mate which nature had 
intended for him and which he had 
believed would come to him eventu- 
ally. Everywhere, it seemed to him, 
the air was traced faintly with the 
scent of her delicate musk. Now 
Nenamooks would have faced un- 
known and even more dreaded ene- 
mies than he had seen, rather than 
be kept from her side. 

But for some strange reason she 
remained elusive. Look as he would 
he could only find sign of where she 
had been. In his frenzy it seemed 
to him that surely she must have 
merely paused at the pool, then gone 
on. Baffled, he came out of the wa- 
ter at last and started searching 
along the bank, almost convinced 
that she had started overland as bea- 
ver will sometimes do. Just as he 
was about to pass a big stump, 
where some forgotten generation of 
beavers had once felled a huge pop- 
lar, the scent came more strongly. 
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It came—from the ground! For 
an instant this puzzled him, and then 
he understood. This stump actually 
stood over the tunnel he had bore 
into the bank. The center of the 
stump had rotted and was hollow. 
It led down into his tunnel, giving 
him fresh air. The female beaver 
was in the home he had dug for 
her! 

The thought was so electrifying 
that he took to the water in a head- 
long plunge and dived for the sub- 


' merged entrance to the burrow. Just 


as he reached it he saw another dark 
form about to enter. Joyously he 
lunged closer, touched the other 
swimmer cajolingly with his nose. 
The newcomer turned instantly 
and faced him, But instead of the 


‘round, mild face of the female bea- 
‘ver that he sought, Nenamooks 


found himself confronted with the 
fighting mask of a big otter! 

For the barest instant Nenamooks 
struggled with a desire to flee, real- 
izing that here was a deadly foe 
whose only purpose in the pool was 
to kill him. But at the same time 
Nenamooks believed that the otter 
had just come out of the tunnel, 


which could have but one dread 


meaning—that the female beaver 
was dead! Fighting rage blinded the 
big beaver and, strong incisors bared 
until they appeared like twin pairs 
of chisels, he met the shock of the 
otter’s charge halfway. 

The dog-like fangs of the great 
water-weasel slashed through the 
sleek pelt of Nenamooks, but his 
own teeth met in his enemy’s throat, 
close to the artery. Nenamooks 
hung on and, as the struggling otter 
in turn seized a hold for himself, the 
battlers began to sink slowly toward 
the bottom. 

Yet as they went down they 
fought every inch of the way. Their 


.ter were getting . weaker. 


bodies twisted this way and that, 
bubbles came-to the surface, the wa- 
ter became roiled, but they fought 
on. The otter’s powerful jaws took 
savage toll of Nenamooks. but the - 
latter’s thick pelt and strong mus- 
cles protected: him from deadly in- 
jury. Nor did he relax that death- 


-grip which he had been fortunate in 


securing at his first lunge. 

And suddenly he knew he was 
winning, for the struggles of the ot- 
Nena- 
mooks was taking vengeance for 


‘many wrongs done ‘his kind; perhaps 


he was even avenging the death of 
his mate. He drove his chisels still 
deeper. 

But now he realized that the end 
for himself was likewise near. if he 
didn’t get fresh air soon. He could 
wait only a moment longer; then he 
must let go and dart for the surface 
to fill his lungs again. It was then 
that the otter, seeming to realize 
that its doom was at hand, resolved 
to take its foe along. -With a last 
effort it sank its fangs into Nena- 
mooks’ right paw and died—but 


‘without letting go! 


leased fhe otter’s throat and 

tried to tear loose from that 
deathgrip. But the teeth of the killer 
were locked and its muscles obeyed 
the last command of the now-dead 
brain. Its heavy body hung there 
jike a stony weight, and when Nena- 
mooks tried to carry himself and the 
dead otter to the surface, he found 
that he could not do so. 

Seconds spelled life now and 
Nenamooks instinctively turned to 
the last resort of all trapped animals 
when given an opportunity. Find- 
ing that he could not tear the otter’s 
teeth loose, Nenamooks’  chisels 
again clashed—but this time they 
cut through the flesh of his own toes! 


AM Amoet Nenamooks _ re- 
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- He worked swiftly, with never a 
moment of hesitation for the pain 
he was enduring. At last he shot to 
the surface, the red from his maimed 
forepaw trailing behind him, stuck 
his nose out and took great sobbing 
breaths of cold night air. For a full 
minute he lay there with eyes closed, 
gurgling, while his tortured lungs set 
about the task of restoring him to 
life. Forgotten was the pain in his 
forepaw and that from the many 
slashes of the otter’s teeth. If the 
cougar had decided to return at that 
time he could have lifted Nena- 
mooks from the water without a 
struggle, for the beaver lay close to 
the bank. 

But at last Nenamooks’ brain 
cleared as his lungs pumped more 
oxygen into his body. He became 
aware that the night was very still 
and peaceful, and the tragic happen- 
ings which had occurred since dusk 


seemed to belong to another world. 
He opened his eyes and looked 
around as his twitching nostrils 
caught a delectable scent that sud- 
denly speeded the blood flowing 
through his veins. At the same time 
he saw a sleek, furry body floating 
in the water close to him. 

The female beaver had not met 
death after all; the otter had never 


reached the tunnel where she had 


been hiding. Aware of the commo- 
tion outside she had appeared, and 
was waiting there to welcome Nena- 
mooks when he emerged as victor, 

Her presence had miraculous ef- 
fect on him, assuaging the pain of 
his grievous wounds. His dream was 
to be fulfilled for, as he was king: of 
the pool, here was his queen. Some- 
how he communicated this to. her 
as they gravely touched noses, then, 
side by side, swam across the pool 
toward his favorite log, 
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The Story of the West 


Told in pictures and text by 
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TKE continued his slow prog- 
ress up the Mississippi, mak- 
ing short stops in the villages 

through which he passed. When the 
party reached Prairie du Chien they 
stayed for five days, while Pike 
marked out a location which he con- 
sidered suitable for a garrison. 

On September 22nd, 1805, the ex- 
pedition reached St. Paul, Minne- 
sota,.where a council with the Sioux 
was held. Pike made a speech to 
the Indians, asking them for a grant 
of land around the Falls of St. 
Anthony and also endeavoring to 
persuade them to make peace with 
the Chippewas. The Sioux granted 
the land readily enough—about 
100,000 acres which Pike valued at 
$200,000 and for which the Sioux 
were subsequently paid $2,000 by 
an Act of Congress—but they were 
doubtful about the peace pact. ° At 
the conclusion of the: council Pike 
gave them presents, including 60 
gallons of whisky. This liquor, how- 
ever, was what was known as 
“made” whisky—that is, two gallons 
of water were added to one of 
whisky. 

When the expedition reached the 
Falls of St. Anthony, the boats had 
to be carried to the river above the 
falls. While the men were working 
on the boats, seven Indians sud- 
denly appeared. They were painted 
black, which meant that they were 
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on the warpath, and they were 
armed with guns, bows, arrows, 
clubs, spears and a few pistols. The 
Americans faced a rather dangerous 
situation since they had left their 
guns in camp and were entirely de- 
fenseless. Pike, however, assumed 
that the redskins were only looking 
for war with other Indian bands. He 
treated them with the utmost cour- 
tesy, offering to buy some war clubs 


from them as souvenirs and giving 


their leader a drink. After a few 
hours they left without making any 
trouble, much to Pike’s relief. 
About two hundred miles above 
the Falls of St. Anthony Pike de- 
cided to leave a few of. his men to 
await his return. Smee there were 


‘great quantities of game in the 


vicinity he would in this way be 


assured of adequate provisions for 


the return voyage. 

On January 31st, 1806, Pike 
reached Leech Lake in northern 
Minnesota. He erroneously believed 
this lake was the source of the Mis- 
sissippi, and therefore considered it 
the end of his journey. After an- 
other Indian council, the expedition 
prepared for the homeward trip. 
The return journey was a long, 
arduous one which ended at Belle- 
fontaine, Illinois, on April 30, 1806. 
From this post Pike wrote a detailed 
report on the territory he covered 
and then waited for further orders. 
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Renegade Star Packer 
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Author of “South Of Thunder Buttes,” etc. 


HEN “Waco”. Deming 
rode into Gold Wells, 
he. carried with him an 
unshaken determination 
. -. to kill a man. Years 
before, old Baldy McCune had told 
Waco that his two greatest attri- 
- butes were his fidelity to his friends 
and his utter ruthlessness to his 
enemies, ges 

_ Waco had often wondered about 


‘One thing was certain: 


that, sometimes a little bitterly. 
That same 
ruthlessness which always found ex- 
pression through the scorching muz- 
zles of the two big guns slung about 
his saddle narrowed waist, had made 
a virtual pariah of him im com- 
munities of organized law. Which 
wasn’t exactly fair. For Waco knew 
he was a product of an environment. 

The Sanger Basin cattle war had 


A tin star on his shirt front 
meant Waco Deming was 
on the right side of the law 

for the first time in his 


gun-scarred life 
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killed many men, had ruined a great 
many more. No man eould have 
gone through it untouched m some 
way by the savagery it had bred. 
Tt had taken Waco Deming, a 
young, cheery, fun-loving cowboy, 
and seared his soul with the iron of 
hate and violence. A boy had rid- 
den jauntily into the furnace of that 
cattle war and had come out a grim, 
craggy-jawed man, aged beyond his 
years. It had made a lone wolf of 
him. Worst of all, it had given him 
a reputation that stalked ahead of 
him wherever he rode, despoiling all 
vestige of welcome in communities 
where sheriffs and other men of the 
law held sway. For while there was 
no crime these sheriffs could lay at 


Waco’s door, they feared his pres-. 


ence as men might fear a package 
of unpredictable dynamite. 

Waco had made the most of what 
little circumstance had left to him. 
He found satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he had never robbed any 
man, never left tragedy in the eyes 
of any woman, never went back on 
a friend. And it was this same 
fidelity to a friend which had 
brought him to Gold Wells. For 


word had come to Waco from the 


Sanger Basin that Baldy McCune 
was dead, and that “Spade” Macka- 
fee had killed him. 

Far back along the trail Waco 
had heard that Spade Mackafee was 
heading for Gold Wells, the bad 
Jands town which had boomed 
twenty years before and then faded, 
only to awaken to a boom once 
more, when heavy deposits of placer 
gold had been found in Coyote 
Wash, five miles south of the old 
town. 

Yes, Mackafee would be in a 
town like Gold Wells, where 
drunken, roistering miners were no- 
toriously easy pickings for nimble- 
fingered tinhorns, He would be pre- 


siding over some felt-covered table, 
his long white fingers flashing too 
fast for thick-witted minds to fol- 
low, his face emotionless in its al- 
most satyr-like handsomeness. And 
in the pocket of Mackafee’s fancy, 
flowered vest would be the pearl- 
handled derringer that had snuffed 
out the life of Baldy McCune. 

Waco found a place for his horse 
at the freight corrals, and then, in 
his. prowling stride, started to look 
the town over. 

Brought to life again, after long 
years of obscurity, Gold Wells 
seemed almost frantic in its desire 
to seize and make the most of its 
old-time fire and roar and glamour. 
The single street was a madhouse. 
Freight wagons rolled back and 
forth. Stages came pounding in, 
jammed with human freight, Miners, 
prospectors, boomers; gamblers, tin- 
horns, dance hall girls; honest men 
and thieves; workers and parasites, 
Here and there stalked tall, sun- 
tanned men in chaps and spurs and 
sombreros,. cowboys drawn by the 
excitement and riotous tempo of 
living. 

No ene paid Waco the slightest: 
attention. He was just another tall, 
sun-browned man in chaps and 
spurs. Yet a shrewd and interested 
observer might have noticed that the 
two big, black guns slung about his 
lean waist had a more expert hang 
than most, and that his apparently , 
unobserving gray eyes had, in their 
clear depths, a spark of cold, search- 
ing alertness which never relaxed, 

Waco dropped into a big trading 
post store, bought some smoking to- | 
bacco, then lounged for a time in, 
the shade of the over-hang, And 
while he lounged his alert eyes! 
marked the passing crowd, searching 
always for sight of a man in sombre , 
gambler’s garb, a man with a hand- , 
some, cold face and a spade-shaped | 
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lock of gray hair curving behind his 
left ear. 


UT Waco did not see Spade 
Mackafee. Instead he saw a 
girl! She came out of the 

trading post, her arms full of bun- 
dies. A burly miner jostled her and 
several of the bundles fell from her 
arms. Instinctively Waco leaped 
forward to gather them up, then 
faced her to look into a pair of spar- 
kling brown eyes. And in those 
eyes, in the softly curving features, 
the sparkling crimson of her smiling 
mouth and glossimess of her chestnut 
hair, Waco’ saw a beauty he had 
never glimpsed before. 

It was not entirely a physical 
beauty. It was the beauty of an 
unsullied heart and mind, a look of 
fresh eagerness and courage that was 
to Waco like some cool, sweet 
breeze: Her- smile became a low, 
husky laugh, a sound that was pure 
music. 

“Don’t scowl so terribly,” she said 
gaily. “That miner didn’t mean to 
bump me. It was my fault, mostly. 
‘And, thank you.” — 

Waco drew a deep breath, took 
off his hat. The craggy grimness 
of his face broke into an answering 
smile. “Yo’re a mighty generous 
little lady,” he drawled. “But if you 
figure that clumsy bull wasn’t all to 
fault, we'll let him go this time. 
Yo’re still trying to carry more than 
you should, though. So, with yore 
permission, Til help you lug some of 
this stuff to wherever yo’re going.” 

Her eyes rested on his face for a 
moment, then she nodded. “That 
would be nice of you. Here.” 

Waco gravely accepted most of 
the load, then followed as she made 
her way across the dusty street, 
weaving in and out among the 
groaning freight wagons. From 
there she led him to the outskirts 
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of town to a little cottage fenced 
with newly calcimined split pickets. 
A few colorful, hardy flowers grow- 
ing in front and a green, cool-look- 
ing vine covering one corner of the 
little porch made the house stand 
out among the rude, hastily con- 
structed huts of Gold Wells. 

At the porch she turned. “You 
can put those things right here,” 
she smiled. “And thank you so 
much, Mr. 

“Deming i is the name,’ > aad Waco. 


“Waco Deming.” 


She stepped back and the gay 
smile and rich color faded from her . 
face. Her eyes widened, then turned 
grave. “Waco!” she murmured. 
“Waco Deming!” 

He smiled a little grimly. “Seems 
like you must have heard the name 
before, ma'am. I’m sorry if it 
shocks you.” 

She made a quick, impulsive ges- 
ture. “No—it isn’t that,” she said 
breathlessly. “But, I’m Nala Miller. 
My uncle is—Sheriff Tate Miller.” 

Waco’s face became masklike. 
“Shore,” he murmured. “That ex- 
plains how you come to hear my 
name.. You got a good man for an 


uncle, ma’am, a mighty good man. 


I’ve enjoyed helping you.” 

He took off his hat with a gravely 
formal bow. In the sunlight his 
hair shone tawny as ripe wheat. The 
cast of his head was splendid, eagle- 
like. His face had the hard, lean, 
cleanness of far, brown hills. The 
look of fresh eagerness returned to 
Nala Miller’s eyes and lips. 

“You're not running away,” she 
charged. “You sit right — here. 
There’s a pitcher of lemonade in the 
cooler. Vl be right back.” 

She was gone with a flutter of 
skirts and light, quick feet. Waco 
sat down, stared out at the ugly, 
dusty, brawling town and something 
of sardonic humor touched his wide, 
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stern lips. This was a joke, either 
on himself or on Tate Miller, he 
didn’t know which. Yet it was an 
experience he would not have traded 
for anything in the world. 

She returned with lemonade and 
cookies. And while they ate and 
drank, Waco knew that her wide, 
questing eyes were studying him, 
studying those two big guns, and 
the lean, brown hands which could 
wield them with such magie deadli- 
ness. 

Waco smiled quickly into her sur- 
prised eyes, watched the warm color 
flow and ebb in her soft cheeks. 
“Do I look like I ate little chil- 
dren?” he drawled quietly. 

“Of—of course not,’ she stam- 
mered. “You look—nice.” 

Waco’s laugh was as soft as his 
drawl. “See what yore Uncle Tate 
says. Here he comes now.” 

Tate Miller was a stocky man 
with powerful shoulders and a 
square, rugged face. As he pushed 
through the gate and came striding 
up to the porch he showed a single 
start of surprise, then his face set- 
tled into harsh, grim lines. 

“T reckon this is a surprise, Tate,” 
Waco said. 

“Plenty,” growled the sheriff. 
“What brings you here?” 

Waco shrugged. “A man travels.” 

“You'll keep on,” Miller warned. 
“Sundown tonight is the line.” 

Waco built a cigarette. “That’s 
sort of rushing me,” he murmured. 
“T’ve broke no law.” 

“Yo’re a two-gun hellion from the 
forks of the creek,” rapped Miller. 
“And I got enough trouble cooking 
in this camp without any outside 
gun deviltry driftin’ in. Sundown 
tonight. How come you two to 
meet?” There was bleak censure in 
the question. 

The girl flushed and spoke for the 
first time, explaining what had hap- 


pened. “Mr. Deming has been very 
‘thoughtful, Uncle Tate. I don’t un- 
derstand this.” 

“No need of you to, lass,” said the 
sheriff bluntly. “It’s between Dem- 
ing and me. You go and rustle 
me something to eat. I got riding 
to do. A stage coming in over the 
old Shawnee trail was stuck up last 
evening. Two men killed. I got to 
go out there.” 

He herded the girl into the house, 
ignoring her protests, and flung a 
last remark over his shoulder. “Sun- 
down tonight, Deming.” 


ACO walked slowly back to 

the center of town, found a 

hashhouse, where he or- 
dered a meal and ate it mechan- 
ically. A slightly bitter smile 
touched his lips. 

He wished he hadn’t met that 
girl. Long years of lone wolfing it 
were behind him.. There had never 
been a regret until now. He 
thought he had lived fully, for a life 
which stalked side by side with re- 
lentless danger carried its own. spell, 
offered its own strange reward. Yet, 
in the clear beauty of Nala Miller’s 
eyes, in the quick, warm smile were 
vistas of a life he had never 
dreamed of before. For the first 
time Waco realized that he was 
lonely, that he had been lonely for 
years. For a brief moment a door 
had been opened to a new vision of 
life. Then it had been slammed in 
his face by the curt werds of Sheriff 
Tate Miller. : 

Someone had taken hold of 
Waco’s arm. He looked down into 
the face of an old miner. __ 

“What is it, old-timer?” 
Waco. 

“T’'m Lost Hills Murdock,’ the 
old fellow told him. “TI got a claim 
in the wash right above Discovery. 
But my poke’s low and I need a 


said 
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grubstake. I thought you might be 
interested, cowboy.” — 

A’ curt Se was on Waco’s 
tongue. Then he hesitated. Here 
might be an answer to his problem. 
“That claim registered?” he asked. 

The miner nodded eagerly. “Got 
my papers back from the land office 
on this mornin’s stage.” 

“What made you hit me up? 
There’s promoters who'll loan on a 
good prospect,” drawled Waco. 

“Yeah,” said the old miner bit- 
terly. “And then cheat a man out 
of his eye teeth. Ive had experi- 
ence with those buzzards before. 
But you, you looked pretty square 
oo me. Sorry I bothered you, cow- 

Wait a minute,” said Waco. “If 
I furnish the grub and do my share © 
of the work will you gamble on a 
fifty-fifty partnership?” 

Murdock’s faded old eyes glowed. 
“Will I? You bet. It’s a deal, cow- 

_ boy. And you won’t be sorry. I 
know gold country. We'll make a 
real stake.” — 

Waco reached inside his shirt, 
took several gold coms from his 
money belt. “Here. Get what you 
need, old-timer. I took that money 
from a timhorn in a stud game. 
Meet you at the corrals.” 

Waco wondered, waiting at the © 
freight corrals, if he was a fool. 
“Chasing a dream, at his age. Yet 
that dream was the finest thing that © 
had ever come into his life. He 
couldn’t. let it go without a fight. 
He had a right to reach for sun- 
shine after gray loneliness. 

Coyote Wash was a wide, flat, 
crooked gulch which dragged its way 
roughly from west to east across the 
slope of country. Down its center 
“flowed a creek, brushed in by scrub _ 
alder and willow. And if Gold 
Wells was a hive of activity, Coyote 
Wash was a bedlam. 
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Tents dotted the wash every- 


_ where, some gleaming white and 


new, others, like the one “Lost 
Hills” Murdock led Waco Deming 
to, grimy and faded from sun and 
wind and storm. 

Looking over Murdock’s claim, 
Waco noted that it was, compara- 
tively speaking, somewhat isolated 
from the rest, taking in a jutting 
eut bank, about the base of which 
the stream boiled noisily. Waco 
knew little enough about gold min- 
ing, but this set-up looked strange, 
and his first thought was that he 


“had fallen victim to false sympa- 


thies.. The old miner saw the ex- 
pression in his face and read it cor- 


rectly 
“Come here, cowboy,” he said 
tersely. “Tl show you somethin’. 


They laughed at me, a lot of those 
fellers up and down the wash did. 
This is a placer diggin’s and they’re 
all crazy for gravel. You see this 
claim ain’t got any gravel to speak 
of. There’s gold in all that gravel, 
shore there is. But the rich dig- 
gin’s will be where you hit a pocket. 
Take a look what that crick’s run- 
nin’ over right here on the bend. 
Bedrock, ain't it? Yeah, and full of 
ridges and potholes. It runs back 


under this claim. And there'll be 
rich déposits in the potholes of that 


bedrock. We'll have to sink about 
a fifteen-foot shaft right about here. 
When we hit bedrock—then you'll 
see.” 

There was. no denying the old fel- 
low’s enthusiasm. And he seemed 
to speak with complete knowledge. 
“Waco smiled crookedly. “Fair 
enough, pard. We'll dig that shaft.” 


OR the next three days Waco 

_ Deming worked as he never 

had before. He swung a pick, 
‘mucked with a shovel. As the shaft 
grew deeper he and Murdock rigged 
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a crude windlass. They took turns 
burrowing in the earth and turning 
the windlass. Late on the third 
afternoon, as Waco climbed wearily 
out of the shaft, drenched with 
sweat, smeared with mud, his face 
grimed and bristling with whiskers, 
he heard an amazed voice: 

“Td like to believe my eyes, but 
I know they’re lyin’ to me.” 

Waco turned slowly and looked. 
A grin twisted his lips. “Hello, 
Tate,” he greeted. “Do I look like 
‘a miner? I shore feel like one.” 

Sheriff Tate Miller turned side- 
ways in his saddle. “How come you 
to take to this sort of thing?” 

Waco explained tersely. “Still 
going to give me my traveling 
papers?” he asked. 

The sheriff shook a slow head. 
“Not while you’re puttin’ in honest 
toil like this. I’m still wondering 
what. yore real reason is.’ 

Waco looked through narrowed 
eyes toward the far horizon. “That’s 
pretty much a secret of my own.” 

“Fair enough,” nodded Miller. “I 
wish you real luck, Waco. You’re 
too good a man to go to hell chasing 
gunsmoke. I hope you dig a bucket 
of gold.” He straightened in his 
saddle, lifted his reins. “I came 
down to the wash to pass the word 
around. Don’t sleep too sound 
nights and keep yore dust where it'll 
be safe. There’s some night creepers 
beginning to operate. A miner was 
knifed in town last night and his 
poke taken. I aim to stop that sort 
of thing, snub it right up short. So, 
keep yore eyes open.” 

“We'll do that. Thanks, Tate.” 

The sheriff rode off, and Waco 
bent his aching back to the stub- 
born, clumsy windlass. As he raised 
and emptied the battered bucket, 
then lowered it again, his though 
were busy. In spite of the warnin 
Tate Miller had given him, Waco 
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knew that he could have located 


Spade Mackafee if he had really set - 


his mind to it. Then he could have 
backed the tinhorn into a corner, 
badgered him to a draw and smoked 
him down. And by this time the 
chore would have been history, while 
he would be riding the far, free trails. 

Instead, here he was grubbing in 
the raw earth like a striped gopher, 
sweating, toiling. And why? Be- 
cause he had looked into a pair of 
brown eyes, alight with laughter and 
eagerness. Red _ lips, couchedy in 
sweetness; a voice and laugh like 
husky, bell-toned music. He, Waco 
Deming, looking at an impossible 
dream like that... . 

“Hey, Waco, catch this, wash it 
off and take a good look.” 

It was old Murdock, calling up 
to him from the shallow shaft, in a 
voice vibrant with triumphant ex- 
citement. Waco leaned over, 
caught the small, mud-smeared rock 
the old miner tossed up to him. He 
slithered down to the stream, washed 
the mud away and was rewarded 
by a dull yellow gleam. Amazed, 
he dug at the bit of rock with a 
knife blade. It was raw, virgin 
gold! 

Waco scrambled back to the shaft. 
“Tt’s gold, pard,” he exulted. “A 
solid chunk of gold!” 

“Course it is,’ Murdock said 
triumphantly. “I told you it would 
be here. We're into it, rich. I know 
placer ground, y’betcha.” 

For the next week Waco Deming 
lived a mad dream. At work by 
the crack of dawn, not stopping 
until darkness closed down, he grew 
gaunt and hollow-eyed and feverish 
as the lure of the yellow metal 
caught him. 

And then, one hot afternoon, Lost 
Hills Mardock called a halt. “Know 
what today is, son?” he asked. 

“What does it matter?” Waco said 
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hoarsely. “There’s: still hours of 
daylight left. Let’s get busy.” 

“No,” the old fellow told him 
firmly. “This is Saturday after- 
noon. Not another lick do we do 
until Monday morning. _ Listen, 
younker, I’m old at this game. 
You’re like all beginners. You'd 
kill yoreself workin’, now you got a 
sniff of gold. But the gold won’t 
run away. It'll be right there, down 
against that bedrock, where’s it’s 
been for a million years. Know how 
much we’ve dug? Haven’t stopped 
to think, have you? Well, I make 
it just a little better than two hun- 
dred ounces. That’s a lot of money 
and you’ve earned a holiday. You're 
goin’ up to Gold Wells, get some 
barberin’ done on yoreself, buy some 
new clothes. You’re goin’ to eat a 
meal of regular grub, have a drink 
or two, maybe buck the tiger a little. 
And you'll come back to camp a sane 
man again. Now don’t argue, 
younker.” 

Waco passed a rather dazed hand 
in front of his eyes. For the first 
time m a week he thought of other 
things besides gold. He felt of his 
whiskered: chin, looked: down at his 
mud-caked Levis, his water-sogged 
boots. He laughed a little shame- 
facedly. “You're right, Lost Hills. 
I’ve been loco. Yeah, you’re right.” 

He caught up his horse, which he 
had been picketing back in some of 
the narrow, grassy meadows, sad- 
dled, made ready to ride. Lost Hills 
handed him up a small grub list. 
And then, at the last minute, he pro- 
duced something else. Two: shiny, 
worn gunbelts, weighted and heavy 
with holstered guns. 

“Put ‘em on, son,” said the old 
miner. “She’s a wild camp, now— 
up above. You might meet some- 
body, somebody from along the back 
trail. I—I don’t want to lose my 
pardner.” oS 
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Waco felt a swift gust of affection 
for this patient old fellow. “That 
goes double, Lost Hills,’ he said 
gruffly. “Thanks. I'll wear ’em.” 


T seemed to Waco that within 
the space of ten days, Gold 
Wells had doubled in size and 

population and feverish activity. 
He bought himself a fresh outfit of 
clothes, went to the barber shop and 
bought a bath as well as a haircut 
and shave. He emerged full of a 
queer, pulsing eagerness. Then, 
slowly, as though drawn by a power- 
ful magnet, he turned his steps to- 
ward the little cottage at the fringe 
of town. 

‘The night was one of soft, velvet 
gloom. There was a light in the 
cottage, winking at him. He paused 
at the gate, wondering at the queer 
shyness, the heady excitement which 
gripped him. It was as though he 
had put aside some of the years and 
become a hesitating boy again. 
Slowly he opened the gate, moved 
along the pebbled walk, his spurs 
clashing softly. 

There was an open window and 
now, floating from it came a laugh, 
full of strange, husky music. He 
edged to one side, looked in at that 
window, then stopped dead still, 
while a harsh, biting chill- flooded 
him, leaving him rigid and bleak. 

He could see her, sitting i there 
beyond a table, her hair shining, her 
red lips parted and eager with laugh- 
ter. Across the table from her sat 
a sallowly handsome man. And 
curving behind his left ear, stand- 
ing out in startling contrast to the 
blackness of the rest of his hair was 
a spade-shaped lock of grayish 
white. It was an unmistakable 
brand. 

Waco blinked, like a man dazed 
by a heavy blow. Spade Mackafee! 
In there! Talking and visiting—with 
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her!- Basking in the magic of her 
smile, listening to the music of her 
voice and laughter! 

A trembling ran over Waco. His 
lean, toil-hardened hands began to 
twitch, played with the butts of 
those two big, black guns. He was 
seeing things through a red, feral 
haze. He took a step forward. He’d 
go in there, he’d call Mackafee, 
burn him down. She’d hate him for 
it, of course, but she wouldn’t be 
made a fool of by that soulless, 
handsome snake. Yeah, he’d go in 
there and. . . 

The latch of the gate clicked. 
Waco whirled, one gun half out. 
Someone was there in the darkness, 
someone breathing heavily, pain- 
fully, as though shaken with tre- 
mendous exertion. Unsteady, falter- 
ing steps came toward Waco. A 
short, stocky bulk loomed in the 
gloom. Sheriff Tate Miller! And 
drunk, from the way he was stag- 
gering. Drunk! And the girl in 
the house with Spade Mackafee! 

Waco laughed, a bleak, sardonic 
laugh. The joke was on him, a 
fool with futile dreams. 

Then came Tate Miller’s voice, 
thick and uncertain. ‘“Who—who- 
ever it is, help me. I’m bleeding— 
bleeding!” 

So Sheriff Tate Miller was not 
drunk after all. He'd been stabbed 
in the breast. Waco could feel the 
warm stickiness drenching the front 
of Miller’s shirt. Waco shook him. 
“Tate,” he said urgently. 
this is Waco Deming. I'll help you 
into the house.” 

There was no answer. The sheriff 
wasn’t dead, but he’d gone out from 
loss of blood and overexertion, 
There was only one thing to do. 
Waco did it. He gathered the sheriff 
up in his arms, strode down the 


walk, up onto the porch and kicked: 


the door. 


“Tate, - 


Nala Miller opened the door, then 
staggered back, one slim hand 
pressed to her throat, her eyes wide 
and staring. “He’s—he’s not— 
dead!” she whispered. 

“No,” bit out Waco harshly. 
“But in a bad way. Some whelp 
stuck a knife m him. He’s got to 
have a doctor. Send—yore friend 
after one.” 

Waco laid his burden on a couch, 
dropped on one knee and with his 
pocket knife started to cut the 
blood-soaked shirt away. He kept 
his head bent, his wide hat shielding 
his face. He did not think that 
Spade Mackafee would recognize 
him. 

The girl called desperately to 
Mackafee, begged him to hurry for 
a doctor. Waco heard the clump of 
boot heels as Mackafee hurried 
away. Then the girl was beside him, 
her face white, but her soft little 
chin courageously set. 

“Get water and a clean cloth,” 
Waco snapped, 

The wound, he judged, while near 
the heart, was a little high. It bled 
steadily. When the girl returned, 
Waco washed away the blood, put 
a wet, cold compress over the 
wound, held it firmly in place with 
a tight, hard. hand. “If there’s 
whisky in the house, get it and pour 
some into him,” he ordered. 

The girl brought a flask, lifted 
Tate Miller’s head, got some of the | 
liquor down his throat. The sheriff 
groaned, sighed, opened his eyes. 
Surprise filled his glance as he stared 
upward. “You—Waco Deming!” he 
muttered. “How, when——” 

“You bumped into me, calling for 
help,” explained Waco. “Then you 
flopped. I brought you in. Take it 
easy. We've sent for the doctor.” 

Tate Miller was a man of great 
vitality. His eyes had cleared. “I 
remember coming through the gate,” 
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“he said. “You must have been here 
—in the yard. Ss 

“I was,” admitted Waco tone- 
lessly. “I came, hoping to see yore 
* niece, to speak a few words with her. 
‘But there was someone here ahead 
of me—Spade Mackafee. And then 
“you——” 

“Spade Mackafee!” The sheriff 
caught at Waco’s arm, his fingers 
‘like steel: bands. “The rat! Here 
in my house! Nala, do you know 
at What i in God’s name do you 

ened Uncle Tate,” said the girl 
quietly. “That man, Mr. Mackafee 
‘called. He said he wanted to see 
‘you. I told him you weren't here. 
‘He asked if he could wait for you. 
“You told’ me'you’d be home early 
tonight. So I mvited him in and 
‘was merely talking to him when this 
—this happened. If I did‘ wrong, 
Ym sorry. I didn’ t kriow. 

“Of course,” muttered the sheriff, 
relaxing. “Of course, child. You 
wouldn’t know about him. You're 
kind to everyone. But Mackatee, 

the gall of the whelp.” 

He looked up at Waco’s cold, grim 
face. A bleak smile touched his lips. 
““T never thought this kind of a set- 

up would ever come,” he said. “But 
just now Id rather see you here than 
any man I know, Waco. 
‘favor, will you?” 

Waco nodded, wondering. 
thing you say, Tate.” 

“My star, where is it?” Miller’s 
hands were fumbling. 

' “Right here,” said Waco. “T took 
it off when I had to cut yore shirt 
away.’ 


2 “Any- 


ATE MILLER iced at his 
star, wiped a smear of blood 


- from ‘it with the ball of a 
thank: Then, with a quick, jerky 
motion he pinried it to Waco’ s shirt 
front. 


Do me a~ 


‘where he could find a doctor. 
‘ably at the hotel, the Nugget House, 


“You're a deputy, Waco,” he said 
huskily. “You’re the only man I 
know with the gun cunning to put 
it over. You got to take the job. 
Waco, the leader of this gang of 
creepers and knife men who've be- 
gun to kill and plunder in this camp, 
is Spade Mackafee! Don’t ask me 
how I know. But I know. J found 
out. And they must have realized 
that I was getting hot on the trail. 
That’s why they tried to finish me. 
I was on my way home. At the 
mouth of that alley which runs be- 
tween the Nugget House and the 
Desert Queen saloon, there’s a blot 
of shadow. It happened right there. 
Some jasper jumped out, cut me, 
then ran for it. I couldn’t go after 
him. I figgered I’d be lucky to get 
home, if I got there at all. Waco, 
you got to take over and be on the 
net side of a star for once in yore 

€ ” fa 

Tate Miller’s voice faded, his eyes 
closed. At Waco’s shoulder, the girl 
began to sob. “Steady,” said Waco 
eurtly. “He’s only fainted again. 


Here, you got to be strong, lady. 


You hold this compress in place. 


_ Mackafee will never get a doctor. 
‘He’s hoping right now that Tate is 
dead, _ Vil get the doc. I won’t be 


long.” — 

a left her crouching there beside 
the wounded man, holding the com- 
press in place. Waco didn’t know 
Prob- 


they’d beable to tell him. He hur- 
ried in. “Where’ll I find a doctor 
—pronto?” he asked the man be- 
hind the desk. 

“You're in luck, mister,’ an- 
swered the clerk, staring curiously 
at the star Waco wore. “A new saw- 
bones just came in on one of the 
late stages. Room thirty-one. Vil 
take you up.’ 

‘Doctor Thaddeus Gray was a 
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young man, thin and alert looking. 
Waco told him curtly why he was 
needed. The doctor nodded, grabbed 
a black satchel from his pile of lug- 
gage. “This is setting up a prac- 
tice in a hurry,” he said briskly. 
-“Come on.” 

Doctor Gray knew his business. 
His examination was swift, sure. 
“Lucky,” he said quietly. “An inch 
lower and it would have been fatal. 
As it is, we'll soon make a well man 
out of him again. Hot water, if 
you please.” 

Nala Miller. brought the hot 
water, then while the doctor worked, 
followed Waco to the door. 

“T would not want you to think 
that I was entertaining that man— 
that Spade Mackafee—by choice, 
Waco Deming,” she spoke in a quiet, 
dignified voice. “When you first 
brought Uncle Tate in, your voice 
_ and words were unkind. I did not 
deserve that.” 

Her eyes met his narrowed gaze 
and there was no denying her clear, 
brave honesty. Waco relaxed. “I 
was wrong. I’m sorry,” he said 
gravely. “But [Td been thinking 
about you—so much. And when I 
saw him here, the devil took hold 
of me. I’m sorry, Nala Miller.” 

She gave him one of those breath- 
less, eager looks, that enchanting, 
childlike smile. Then the smile 
faded and worried concern took its 
place. “Where are you going now?” 

Waco hesitated, then touched the 
star on his shirt. “To show this 
camp that the law. still marches,” 
he said grimly. “Yore uncle gave 
me a job to do. I’m about it.” 

He moved out on to the porch. 
She stared after him, a queer, soft 
yearning in her eyes. “You'll be 
careful, Waco? You'll be careful— 
please.” 

Waco headed up town, her voice 
still in his ears. There was fire in 


him, cold and exultant. His dreams 
ran riot again and it seemed he saw, 
through the night, some far land of 
peace and contentment. 

He turned in at the Desert Queen 
Saloon, his eyes searching the poker 
tables in the rear. His man was 
not there. He went out and along 
the street, stopping at every dive, 
every gambling hell. Nowhere could 
he locate Spade Mackafee. This 
game, he concluded, was one he 
would have to play with patience. 

As he started back along the 
street he saw something that 
brought him up, tense and alert. A 
man was coming along from the 
freight corrals, leading four saddled 
mounts. Waco followed him. The 
fellow stopped in front of the Desert 
Queen, hitched the horses to the 
rack. Then, like some wary animal, 
he looked up and down the street 
before slipping inside the saloon. 
Waco, stalking quickly in out of the 
gloom, was just in time to see the 
fellow climb a flight of rough stairs 
beyond the far end of the bar and 
disappear into some upstairs room. 

Waco went straight to the bar, 
leaned across it. The bartender had 
just poured a drink for a big, red- 
shirted miner. Waco’s voice was as 
cold as ice when he spoke. “Is 
Mackafee upstairs, feller?” 

The bartender started, blinked 
shifty eyes. He started to shake 
his head, but froze under the im- 
pact of Waco’s glance. He licked 
his lips, and gave an imperceptible 
nod. Waco smiled thinly and spoke 
to the miner. “Do me a favor, 
amigo?” 

The miner stared, then nodded. 
“Do a favor for a star packer any 
day, mister. What is it?” 

“See that the jasper across the 
bar stays put until I get back.” 

The miner grinned, hefted a half- 
filled whisky bottle. “Til do that. 
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You, drink chisler, don’t you make 
one little move, else I comb you 
down with this bottle. Fair enough, 
star packer?” 

“Fair enough,” drawled Waco. 
“Tll buy you a drink for this some 
day.” 


ACO went up the stairs 
quietly, edged open the door 
; ~at the top. A narrow hall 
ran beyond, faintly lighted by the 
glow which seeped from around a 
closed door toward the far end. 
Waco settled his guns slightly. The 
old excitement and thrill of danger 
was running through his veins. 

- Very softly he went down the hall, 
stopped, half crouched beside that 
far door. Someone was speaking in 
a cold, emotionless voice. “There’s 
a dozen good spots you can hit down 
at the wash, if you work careful and 
quiet. Slope has the layout and will 
do the knife work. Then you other 
three locate the dust. Don’t over- 
look that Lost Hills Murdock 
claim. Slope says he’s heard rumors 
that Murdock and his partner have 
run into something mighty good.” 

“I heard that this partner of 
Murdock’s was a cow-punch with a 
couple of guns, Spade;” growled an- 
other voice. “If something slips, 
that'll make it tough.” 

“Leave that angle to Slope and 
his knife. So far, he’s only made 
one mistake, He made it on Tate 
Miller. See that you don’t slip 
again, Slope.” — 

“You made a fool play in that 
direction yourself, Spade,” said still 
another voice. “I admit that niece 
of Miller’s is a pretty piece, but 
remember we're all in this together. 
And some of the tightest bands ever 
organized blew to hell because some- 
body in the crowd’ lost his judg- 
ment over a pretty face. Watch 
yoreself there.” == 


“My personal affairs are my own 
concern,” came the cold voice again. 
“Leave ’em that way, Trodden. Re- 
member, I didn’t expect Miller ever 
to come home again.’ 

“Maybe not. But he did. And 
by this time he’s probably been do- 
ing a lot of talking. Slope, damn 
yore greasy hide, why didn’t you 
cut him right? Me, I won’t feel 
safe about this thing until Miller is 
dead. He knows too much, that 
hombre does.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the cold 
voice. “I’m dropping up that way 
again, soon as you boys are gone. 
If he isn’t dead, I'll do something 
about it. In which case, I'll be gone 
when you boys get back—and the 
girl with me. I'll be out at the old - 
hangout on the Shawnee trail. 
Slope, go see if everything is clear.” 

Waco flattened against the wall. 
The door opened and the same man 
who had led the horses up in front 
came out. Waco drew both guns, 
rose on his toes and smashed the 
fellow down with a heavy gun bar- 
rel. Then, in a single leap, he was 
through that open door. 

“The cards,’ he rapped, “are 
dealt. Play yore hands. Mackafee, 
I'm delivering for Baldy McCune 
and Tate Miller. And Lost Hills 
Murdock, my partner, and other 
honest miners will go on digging gold 
in peace and safety. You’ re washed - 
up, Mackafee.” 

There was a moment of electric, 
dazed silence as the four renegades 
took in everything about Waco, 
from his icy eyes, the star on his 
breast, to the two big, leveled guns. 
One of them snarled an amazed 
curse. “I know him. It’s Deming 
—Waco Deming!” 

The words brought Spade Macka- 
fee half out of his chair. “Then get 
him!” he snarled. 

‘Waco was smiling satdonically as 


his elbows began to rock and swing 
under the recoil of his thundering 
guns. A chore that, to get Waco 
Deming. His first shot killed Spade 
Mackafee instantly, and, as the tin- 
horn crashed down, his ivory- 
handled derringer rattled from life- 
less fingers, for once far too slow. 
‘Surprise and fear can slow a man, 
make him clumsy and _ faltering. 
Waco knew that and, in flashing 
judgment had rated these renegades 
accordingly. The thin, waspish, 
nervous one would be the fastest, 


and to him went Waco’s second - 


crashing slug. Falling, the renegade 
fell against one of his fellows, stag- 
gering and slowing him. So Waco 
took the third, a squat, sluggish- 
looking devil. Life was deep in this 
one, however, and it took two slugs 
to bring the glaze over his eyes. 

The first return shot came, and 
the impact swung Waco half around. 
His right shoulder had gone numb 
and dead, the gun fell from his 
nerveless fingers. His left hand gun 
blurred in roaring reply and the final 
renegade sagged, lurched forward 
and took another slug just above the 
bridge of his nose. 

Waco reholstered his smoking gun, 
stooped to recover the other and 
shoved it inside his shirt. Then, 
with but a single cold glance over 
the four still figures, he turned and 
went out into the hall. The gun- 
whipped knife man lay as he had 
fallen. Waco stepped over him, 
went out of the hall’ and moved 
down the stairs. 

The room below was in ari uproar. 
Men were on their feet, surging 
about, yelling and wondering. Waco 
paused on the stairs, lifted his left 
hand for silence. His words snapped 
out to the crowd harshly. 

“There are five rats up there. 
Four of them are done. The fifth 
I only gunwhipped. But he’s the 
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one who has been slipping cold steel 

into honest miners while they slept 

or walked the street of this town, 

the one who has been knifing good 

men for their gold dust. You boys 

ee him. You know what to 
oO. 

The red-shirted miner who had 
held the bartender in check led the 
enthusiastic rush. Waco slipped out 
quietly. The cool night air felt 
good, mighty good on his face. For 
some strange reason he was weary, 
tired to death. He had left some- 
thing up in that charnel room of 
death, something that he knew he 
would never own again. It was as 
though a part of him, burned up in 
one last blazing fury, had died. 

He was weaving slightly when he 
reached the cottage of Sheriff Tate 
Miller. Nala opened the door to his 
knock. And when she saw the sag- 
ging limpness of his bloodstained 
shoulder, a quick, broken cry came 
from her. 

“Waco, your shoulder—you're 
hurt. Waco, my dear 

He smiled at her gravely. ‘“Noth- 
ing serious, Nala honey. Doc Gray 
still here?” 

“Yes—yes. Ill get him. You— 
you're sure, Waco?” 

“Of all things, girl. There’s more 
gold to be dug and after that, a 
ranch out in the far, green hills.” — 

She must have been thinking of 
what he said, for, when she returned 
with the amazed Doctor Gray, she 
stood beside Waco as he sat there, 
her hands on his sound shoulder. 
And Waco smiled and forgot the 
pain as the doctor probed and found 
the bullet. Once, Waco heard her 
murmur softly. 

“A ranch—in the far, green hills.” 

And then Waco Deming knew, 
that though a part of him had died, 
it was better so. For the future was 
his, and hers, and it was full. 


WHERE TO GO AND 


HOW TO GET THERE 
By JOHN NORTH 


And if any other readers want to know more about the Tularosa Basin, I'll 


be glad to tell you where to get free information about it. Just send your name 
and a stamped, self-addressed envelope to John North. 


ANTING to get around 

-and see some of the 

natural wonders of the 

Southwest during a 

short fall vacation, W. 
H., of Mexico, Missouri, says, “I’ve 
came across a mention of the white 
ocean of sand with red lakes in it, 
somewhere in New Mexico, I believe. 
I gather that it is- worth seeing. 
What is it, and where is it, and how 
do you get there?” 


William, I think you have refer- 
ence to the “White Sands of Ala- 
mogordo.” This snowy desert is in 
the Tularosa Basin, and you can 
get there. by going to Rhodes Pass, 
New Mexico. You will find local 
roads running through the basin off 
New Mexico Highway Number 3. 
The C.C.C.. boys have built the 
reads, and they keep them swept. 

Yes, I said swept. You see, the 
sand dunes drift: along like tumble- 
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weeds, always changing and _ shift- 
ing, and they cover roads, houses 
or trees, or whatever gets in their 
way. Later they’l uncover ‘em 


again, but the boys have to keep ~ 


the roads open, just as though they. 
were fighting snow farther north. 
As seen from the San Andros 
Mountains, looking south and east; 
you get the impression that you're 
looking at a vast sea with whitecaps 
and islands, and once in a while, one 
of the famous red lakes. On closer 
examination you would think this 
sand was as soft as snow, but> it 


packs so hard that you can drive - 
a car over it without sinking into. 


it, driving up the windward side of 
the dunes and coasting down the 
lee side. The dunes are fifty, and 
sometimes a hundred, feet in height. 
One of the sports of visitors to this 
strange valley is coasting down the 
dunes, both in cars, and on tobog- 
gans, just like on a mountain snow- 
slide. 

You will be interested in knowing 
the origin of this great desert. Well, 
under the Tularosa Basin are beds 
of limestone and sandstone alternat- 
ing between layers of pure gypsum. 
A thousand feet under them there is 
water. And on account of the 
peculiar formation of the rock strata, 
the water seeps, or is squeezed, up- 
ward instead of downward. 

The water thus comes up through 
the gypsum to the surface, soaking 
up a lot of it as it rises. On the sur- 
face the heat evaporates the water 


and leaves the crystals of gypsum, 
which break up mto a fine white 
powder. That powdered gypsum is 
the white sand. 

The curious red lakes, which have 
been such a mystery to science for 
so long have finally been explained. 
They came for a while and then dis- 
appeared, and nobody knew. why. 
The answer is that when water set- 
tled mto ponds it evaporated until 
it reached a certain degree of salti- 
ness. When it got just so salty there 
was an organism that grew in it and 
turned. it red. The organism 
wouldn’t. grow until the water got 
salty enough, however. This discov- 
ery cleared up the mystery, but left 


' the fact still just as strange and in- 


teresting as ever. 

The dunes are constantly on the — 
move, being blown by a southwest 
wind. Thus they march northeast. 
It is a strange picture, unlike any 
other natural phenomenon in the 
world. It attracts thousands of visi- 
tors every year. The Tularosa Basin 
was made a National Monument by 
the government in 1934. : 

You'll find plenty of historic inter- 
est in this section as well. This val- 
ley was part of the stomping ground 
of Billy the Kid, and the scene of 
the Lincoln County war, in which- 
more than a hundred men were 
killed. There are plenty of old-tim- 
ers now living there who will be glad 
to tell you of the bloody histery of 
the section. It’s a great section of 
the country for a vacationist. 


We aim to give practical help to readers. Mr. North supplies accurate 


information about the est, 


A its ranches, 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. 


homestead lands, mountains, 


He will 


tell you also-how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 


Don 


t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 


best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 
Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
-Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The reputation of three men depended on that 


Horse Doctor's 
Gamble 


CHAPTER I 
THE NEW DEPUTY 


OC, I figure there ain’t a 

chance in the world,” 

Sheriff Jess Barnes said 

to young Dick Dearborn. 

“You see, you're still a 

stranger in these here parts and you 

just ain’t got the confidence of the 

stock breeders. In other words, you 

ain’t done nothin’. Now, I figure 

San Simeon County ought to have 
a’ official veterinary, but——” 

“You damned horse thief!” 


Thin and high, vibrant with an- | 


“You damned horse 

thief!” Treadwell cried atx 

and rushed Walters to® 
the hitchrail, 


» DUDLEY PHELPS 


ger, the cry shrilled through the 
open window of the sheriff’s office. 
The stocky officer rolled from his 
chair and bounded to the window. 
Dick looked over the officer’s 
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shoulder. At the hitchrail stood two 
beautiful horses of the famous breed 
known as the Las Flores bays. Be- 
tween the horses, two men glared 
at each other. 

“Don’t make a damn fool out of 
yourself,’ the larger man advised 
harshly. 

With a cry of fury, the smaller 
man rushed at him. The sheriff 
turned from the window -and made 
for the door. 

“You keep out of this, doc,” he 


his shoulder. 
keep your eyes open.’ 
The larger of the combatants was 


ordered over 


Tom ‘Walters; the smaller, Sim 
Treadwell. Both men were breeders 


of Las Flores bays, and both were. 


substantial citizens. Walters was 
the wealthiest man in the county. 
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Treadwell made up in activity and 
wildeat fury what he lacked in 
weight. Neither man had _ skill. 
Walters struck a wild blow that 
caught his opponent on the side of 
the head, knocking his sombrero 
flymg and shunting him off at an 
angle. Treadwell recovered, shook 
his head and rushed Walters to the 
hitchrail. Walters tried to beat him 
off, but Treadwell bored in, deliver- 
ing a whirlwind of blows. 

The sheriff came to view, ducked 


under the hitchrail and plunged be- 


tween the two men to tear them 
apart. Both of them bore signs of 
the battle. Walters tucked in his 
shirt and adjusted his coat. Tread- 
well stood glaring. 

“Now, you fellers take it easy,” 
the sheriff advised. 
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“D-damned horse thief!” Tread- 
well panted. 

“You're a damn liar!” retorted 
Walters. 

“Now, this ain’t no place to argue. 
Come in my office.” 

“Nothing to argue about,” Tread- 
well declared, his voice shaking. 
“Walters has one of my best mares. 
I want a warrant of arrest.” 

The sheriff looked speculatively 
at Walters. 

“Give the damn fool a warrant,” 
Walters growled. “If he gets funny, 
Tl sue him for his shirt.” 

Treadwell rose on his toes and 
pointed a shaking finger at Walters. 
“He’s got my horse in his corral 
right now,” he accused. “He——” 

* Pull up!” the sheriff interrupted, 

“and start at the beginnin’.” 


READWELL moistened his 
lips with his tongue. His 
horses, he said, ranged on the 
wide reaches of his ranch. In check- 
ing up, he had missed one of his best 
mares. The horse might have been 
gone a week or longer. He made a 
routine visit of near by ranches and 
on Walters’ place, he claimed, he 
found his lost mare. 
Walters gave a snort of contempt. 
“That’s my mare and [ can prove 
it,” he declared. “Anybody can tell 
by looking at the hoof brand how 
long it’s been there.” He went to 
his horse and prepared to mount. 
“I come to town,” he told the 
‘sheriff, “to see if I could keep 
Treadwell from making a blame fool 
of hisself. He’s done a thorough 
job.” 
Treadwell’s lower jaw was quiver- 
mg. He snatched up his sombrero 
and thrashed it against a leg to free 
it of dust. 
“Ask him for proof,’ Walters told 
the sheriff, swinging into his saddle. 
To Dick, watching through the 


- terest. 


window, the sheriff's back was elo-’ 
quent of perplexity. 

“Now that’s right,” the sheriff 
agreed, looking at. Treadwell. “There 
has to be proof.” 

“T know my own horse, ” 'Tread- 
well shot out. 

“You have to make a jury know 
it’s your horse.” 

“T know my own horse,” 
well repeated stubbornly. 

“Why should Walters take your 
horse?” 

The question was like flame to 


Tread- 


powder. “Because I breed better 
horses,” Treadwell exploded. “Be- 
cause,” he sputtered, “I’ve took 


every b-b-blue ribbon at the state 
fair f-for f-four ” He bogged 
down, choked by his anger. 

Walters gathered up the reins. 

“T’m riding,” he — announced. 
“Come out if you want to, sheriff.” 

There was a challenge in the in- 
vitation. Pride lay heavy upon 
Walters’ full face and his pale blue 
eyes were dull as if he found the 
whole matter unworthy of his in- 
‘With no further word or 
gesture, he yanked the horse's head 
around, dug with spurs and started 
away. 

Dick, alert for significance in 
every word and act, noticed the 
blood spots caused by spur rowels 
in the side of Walters’ horse. 

The sheriff shrugged his shoulders. 

Treadwell sagged in his boots and 
his thin shoulders dropped. He 
looked after Walters and his lips 
were tight. 

“T’ll ride out,” the sheriff said. 

“You rode out when I had that 
horse stolen two months ago,” 
Treadwell said wearily. 

“That mare might have snook off 
and died in the chaparral some- 
where,” the sheriff countered 

Treadwell gave no heed to that 
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‘statement. “You won't back me 

up?” he asked. 

“Now, be reasonable, Sim.” 

“You don’t believe me,” the horse 
breeder charged flatly. 

~ “Them Las Flores. bays you snd 
Walters raise are just exactly alike. 
You can be honestly mistaken,” the 
law officer argued. 

. “T know a horse I raised,” Tread- 
well said doggedly. He went to his 
horse and, for a few mements, 
caressed with gentle fingers the vel- 
vet: neck of the thoroughbred. He 
inspected the cinch, got into saddle 
and eased the horse’s head around. 

“You hold on a shake,” said the 
sheriff, “and I'll ride with you.” 

-- “J got an errand in town,” Tread- 
well replied. “You start and I'll 
catch up.’ 

“All right, Sim.” 

Dick faced the door as the sheriff 
entered slowly. 

“Now what do you make of that?” 
Barnes asked the younger man. 

* “Doesn’t make sense.” 

“Tt don’t,” the sheriff agreed.. He 


-stared through the grimy window to - 
“Tl have - 


. the bright noon sunlight. 
- to ride out there.” He scowled. 
“T’other time Sim claimed he had 

. a horse stole, me and my two depu- 
ties hunted high, low, jack and the 
‘game and found exactly nothin’. I'll 
bet I find the same thing.” 

. “What do you think?” . . 

_ “YT think Treadwell lost a mare, 
but I don’t think Walters stole her. 
That’s what I think, but I know 
this: Walters, bein’ a prideful man, 
will insist I prove he didn’t steal the 
horse. On t’other side, Treadwell 
will insist I prove Walters did steal 
the horse. Between ’em, they’ll 
raise fourteen kinds of bright, blue 

- hell.” The sheriff threw up his 

‘hands. “An’ when they 
ridin’ me, well, likely as not vl be 
needin’ a new job. ” He considered 


get to- 


Dick a moment. “Speakin’ of jobs,” 
he said, “I’m sorry, doc, I can *t do 
nothin’ ‘bout gettin’ you appointed 
county vet.” 

“That’s: all right, sheriff” But 
Dick couldn’t keep ‘discouragement 
out of his voice. He nodded and 
walked out of the sheriff’s office. 

Dick’s office was a cubby im a cor- 
ner of the livery stable that lay 
obliquely over the street from the 
sheriff's quarters. The midday: sun 
was hot. Insects droned lazily in 
the locust trees which lned the 
street. The summer smell of dust 
and heat was in the air. As Dick 
passed the wide door of the stable, 
he glanced within. No one was in 
sight. ; 

He opened the door of his office 
and halted in the opening. 


HE girl who was seated at 
‘the table looked at him and 
jumped to her feet, eagerness 
in her gray eyes. She moved toward 
him, her slim body as graceful as 
windblown wheat. 
“Dick, did he——” 
“He didn’t,” Dick said, and with 


' an‘effort got his thoughts in order. 


Ruth Miller had that effect upon 


him. And he never ceased to won- 


der how a girl like her could have 
fallen in love with him. 


“Guess I had a nerve to tackle: 


‘ him about that job.” 


“The county commissioners are 
going to appoint a_ veterinarian. 
Some one will get it. What did he. 


Dick told her of the conversation. 

“He was friendly,’ he concluded, 
“but he pointed out that I was a 
stranger, that I had no. reputation 
here and had done — He’s 
right, of course.’ 

‘“T see,” Ruth murmured. She did 
not look: at Dick when she said, “I 


tate 
i 
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have money in the bank. I could 
take it——” 

“No!” The word shot out. “I’m 
sorry, Ruth,” he added at once. “I 
didn’t mean to be so explosive.” 

“But, Dick, you’re——” 

“Broke,” he supplied. He grinned 
and pulled from the waistband 
pocket of his pants a small coin. 
“That is, almost,” he amended, 
spinning a dime upon the table. 

“Why, Dick, you wouldn’t spend 
your lucky piece!” Ruth’s voice 
was anxious. 

The dime was very thin, and long 
since its design had been worn away. 
The coin was pierced near the edge 
and on one face bore the outline 
of a star. It was the first piece of 
money earned by Dick’s father 
when, as a child, he had received it 
for holding a horse. He had cher- 
ished it, believing it a symbol of 
luck. When Dick left home to open 
an office in Las Flores, his father 


~ had given him the lucky dime. 


“Promise me you won’t spend 
your luck piece?” Before he could 
answer, she declared, “It wili bring 
you luck yet. You see if it doesn’t.” 

“T promise,” he agreed, glad to 
do anything to please her. 

The clock on the courthouse 
tower gave one heavy, solemn clang. 

Ruth started. 

“One o'clock!” Ruth said. “TI 
must get back to the schoolhouse.” 

“TIL go with you.” 

“No, I have to skip and it’s only 
a short way.”. She pulled his head 
down and kissed him. “You keep 


right on being brave, Dick.” 


Loneliness flowed in when she had 
gone. The office, painted by Dick’s 
amateurish efforts and furnished 
with second-hand stuff, seemed so 
bleak. He stared at the stuffed owl 
atop the case in which he kept his 
instruments. He sat down with his 


back to the desk. The thin dime 
lay upon the table. 

He hadn’t told Ruth about the 
run-in between Treadwell and Wal- 
ters. Evidently, she had given no 
heed to the voices of the quarreling 
men if she had heard them. 

With a hopeless shrug, Dick 
turned about and reached to the 
desk top for a textbook. He be- 
came immersed in study, indifferent 
to the slow passage of the Saturday 
afternoon. 


I OURS later, the door opened 


and Sheriff Barnes, his face 

flushed from his ride in the 
sun, came in and slumped into a 
chair. The dime on the table caught 
his eye. 

“T feel wore thin as that dime,” 
he remarked. He took off his som- 
brero and pawed at his shaggy hair. 
Trouble clouded his eyes. “Ive had 
a time!” < 

“What did you find out? Or 
don’t you want to talk about it.” 

“That’s what I come for.” 

Dick nodded and waited. 

“T rode out with Treadwell,” the 
sheriff began, “and I swore him to 
keep the peace. He done pretty 
good.” 

On Walters’ ranch, the sheriff ex- 
plained, the disputed mare was in 
a corral. Walters had brought out 
his book which had a record of the 
history of the mare. As far as the 
sheriff could tell, the record was cor- 
rect and checked. Like many 
breeders of fine horses, Walters 
branded his stock on a hoof. A few 
breeders, and Treadwell was one of 
these, did not brand at all. 

“Now the hoof brand,” the sheriff 
explained, “was half way between 
the hair line and the bottom of the 
hoof. I took a note of it. Have 
it some place. Walters’ book showed 
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the mare had been branded six 
months back.” 

Dick nodded. “That would -be 
about right,” he said. “It takes a 
year for a hoof brand to grow off.” 

. “Could you tell by lookin’ at the 
brand how old it was?” 

“That’s a tough one, sheriff. The 
hoof, being horn, no scar tissue forms 
after burning. A new brand can 
be aged by rubbing with burlap and 
dirt, then touching up with oil or a 
stain. Nobody could tell exactly 
when a well faked brand was ap- 

plied.” 

“That’s what I figured, doc. Then 
“that’s no use in this business.” The 
sheriff gestured with his hands. “It 
sums up to this: Walters claims 
he can account for every horse on 
his ranch. Treadwell can’t prove 
anything. Both men have honest 
reputations. Now, what the hell?” 

- “Tt’s a tough proposition, sheriff.” 

“Sure is and what makes it 
tougher is that them Las Flores 
bays, ‘specially the kind raised by 
Walters and Treadwell can’t be told 
apart. Doggone it, Doc, why do 
them horses look alike?” . 

Dick thought a moment. 

“The blood strain has endured 


Jong enough to throw true, with. 


careful selection in breeding.” Dick 
made a wry face. “And how I got 
fooled.” 

“How come, doc?” 

“TI came beeause I knew there was 
no veterinarian here, right spang in 
the most famous horse breeding dis- 
trict of the state. But a horse doc- 
tor starves -here because 
breeders have their own remedies 
and methods. When I visited Wal- 
ters, he told me he knew everything 
he needed to know about his busi- 
ness. He was sore, I think, because 
he considered my mere presence a 
denial that he knows everything.” 


the 


“The most prideful man I know,” 
the sheriff commented. 

“He practically ran me off his 
ranch.” 

“You talked with Treadwell?” 

“Yes. He was courteous, but set 
in his ways. He said if there was 
anything he couldn’t handle, he'd 
send for me. He never has.” 

Conversation ceased. The sheriff 
stared before him. Dick relaxed 
and frowned as the weight of his 
trouble crowded upon him. 

“Doc, you act as my eny: ” the 
sheriff. said suddenly. 

Dick looked surprised. 

“You'll be doin’ your duty as a 
citizen,’ the. sheriff pointed . out, 
“but you'll work on the quiet. 
You'll visit Walters and Treadwell 
and .see what you can find. If 
nothin’. comes of it, nobody will 
know you was workin’ for me. 
You'll. get. deputy’s pay and ex- 
penses.” He put a hand to a pocket 
and drew out three ten dollar gold 
pieces which he laid upon the table. 
“That will do for a starter. What 
say?” 

“Snaring a hoss thief is out of my 
line,” Dick said dubiously. 

“Treadwell lost a horse three 
months ago and another recently,” 
the sheriff argued. “It has to stop.” 

“Do you suppose, sheriff, Tread- 

well is right?” 

“Dunno. But we got to prove 
something. Will you take the job?” 


“All right,” Dick agreed half- 
reluctantly. 
“Good.” — Sheriff Barnes rose. 


“Me and my deputies will putter 
around the valley, lookin’ for the 
trail of a missin’ horse. Oh, by the 
way, Walters had that mare in cer- 
ral six. There’s a sign on the gate.” 

The officer nodded and left while 
Dick stared at the dime, wondering 
if this chance were good luck or 


_ whether he would unearth something 
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that might destroy any slight possi- 
bility of success in the community. 


CHAPTER II 
TWO HORSE BREEDERS 


OM WALTERS’ ranch was 

the show place of the county. 

His ranch house was new, a 
large two-story building flanked by 
flower gardens. There was a stand- 
offish air about the whole place, a 
starchy formality unusual in that 
part of the country. 

On Monday morning, Dick rode 
his livery stable nag toward the 
barns and corrals which lay behind 
a liveoak grove a quarter of a mile 
east of the house. The barns, sheds 
and corrals formed a square, a neat, 
clean array of whitewashed build- 
ings and fences. There were live- 
oaks in the corrals and a huge one 
.stood before the blacksmith shop. 
A vine with red trumpet flowers 
climbed to the platform of the wind- 
mill tower. In some of the corrals 
were Las Flores bays, their coats of 
golden russet shining like velvet. It 
was the best equipped horse ranch 
Dick had ever seen. 

There was a 
marked “Office” 
reined in. 

Walters himself appeared in the 
doorway. His bulk nearly filled the 
opening. 

Dick tensed, expecting a rebuff. 

. “What can I do for you?” Walters 
asked affably. 

“I came out to talk over veteri- 
nary work,” Dick answered. “I was 
here once before.” 

“That so? Well, would you like 
to look around?” 

“Very much.” 

Dick swung from saddle wad led 
his horse to the near by hitchrail. 

Walters stepped from the door- 
way. His head was held high and 


small building 
and there Dick 


his chin jutted as he made a slow 
survey of the structures. Pride 
fairly oozed from the man. 

“ve never seen a finer lay-out,” 
Dick told him. 

Walters swelled visibly. “Every- 
thing is the best, everything is for 
use and nothing I own is better than 
I am—nothing.” 

Dick wondered if that statement 
included Las Flores bays, but he 
nodded politely, not realizing just 
then that Walters had expressed his 
philosophy of life. 

As they approached the ‘first 
barn, Walters said, “Most of my 
stock is on pasture. This barn will 
hold a hundred head valued at 
pretty close to twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” He looked at Dick. 

Dick was duly impressed. 


“This spring I sold the mayor of 


San Francisco a span of matched _ 


horses. 
dollars.” 

“That was a fine deal,” Dick com- 
plimented him. 

“Nothing out of the ordinary for 
me,” Walters boasted. — 

The barn was all a horse barn 
should be, and so was all the rest 
of the equipment. Walters could 
well be proud of what he owned, but 
Dick began to sense his pride went 
beyond accomplishment, that it 
centered wholly upon himself, that 
nothing else mattered except as it 
bolstered that self pride. 

After a tour of the buildings, they 
strolled to the corrals. This seemed 
in order, but Dick felt there was 
purpose in the tour. There was a 
wide lane between the series of cor- 
rals, each of which had a numbered 


He paid me two thousand 


sign attached to the gate. 


Dick was watching the numbers 
upon the corral gates. They were 
passing number eight, seven was the 
next one, and just beyond lay six 
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in which the sherifi had seen the 
disputed mare. 

“T never knew a strain of blood 
to hold so perfectly to one pattern 
as do these Las Flores bays,’ Dick 
said. His look was ahead, upon the 
five horses in number six corral. 

. “That’s true, allowmg for age,” 
Walters agreed. 

“Many times the characteristics of 
a sire will show in the offspring, 
either his own or an inherited one,” 
Dick went on. 

“That’s been well controlled in 
Las Flores bays,” Walters said, “and 
shows the care the best breeders 
have used in selection and control.” 

They were before corral six. 

Dick went to the-corral gate and 
put his hands upon it. 

“A bunch of fine mares,” he ad 
“How do you tell them apart?” 

Walters stood beside Dick. He 
was thoughtful for a space. 

“You're a horse doctor,” he coun- 
tered. “How would you tell ‘em 
apart?” 

Dick studied the mares. The a ani- 
mals were all about the same age, 
athe same size and any two taken 
at random would have formed a 
perfectly matched team. 

“Tf I mixed ’em up, could you 
pick any one out?” Walters ques- 
tioned. 

“No two specimens of ‘the same 
species are exactly alike. - Nature 
never repeats. On these horses the 
system of veins will be individual 
- and the hair of the coat will: have 
a different arrangement of whorls 
and cowlicks. I couldn’t find a 
given horse unless I made a very 
careful study.” 

“You can’t make a relief map of 
a horse,” Walters put in quickly. 
“Anyway nobody pays any atten- 
tion to such things.” 

“That’s right.” 


*” 
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“Shall we go back?” Walters said 
after a minute. 

Dick nodded. He isiee he was 
being dismissed. Walters had had a 
purpose in showing him the horses 
and in directing the talk. What it 
was Dick didn’t know. 


QUARTER of an hour later, 

Dick was on the open road 

- bound for Sim Treadwell’s 
ranch. As he jogged along, he was 
busy in thought. The afternoon of 
the day before, Sunday, he had spent 


‘with Ruth: She was.-all excitement, 


certain that this lucky chance would 
result in fame and fortune: for him. 
The memory caused Dick to grin, 
for all he had learned about Walters 
was that Walters, as the sheriff ex- 
pressed it, was a’very prideful man. 

Treadwell’s property was like all 
that oak blessed land. Dick came 
te the ranch before arriving at the 
in-road to the ranch house. : Stand- 
ing in the shade of the oaks or 
quietly feeding in the open were 
many Las Flores bays. 

Treadwell’s open gate was marked 
by a granite: boulder, upon which, 
long before, had been cut, more with 
the idea of permanence than sym- 
metry, “Rancho de Las Flores— 
1842.” 

A ten-minute ride brought a long, 
low adobe into view. Along the en- 
tire length of it was a wide porch 
where, from end to end, trailed 
green, luxuriant vines. Mighty oaks 
guarded the house and shrubs grew _ 
before it: Nothing was formal; all 
things seemed to have been there 
always. The house ‘appeared to 
have sprung from the earth when 
the oaks were young. 

Not far away were the bares and 
corrals, all weather-mellowed, worn 
by time and use, and not a splash 
of paint or whitewash to be seen 
anywhere. ‘There was no system, no 


ed 
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order in the arrangement of the 
barns and corrals and sheds, though 
the whole lay-out harmonized with 
the trees and the earth. 

Dick, after exploration, found Sim 
Treadwell, aided by one of his men, 
rigging a tarpaulin to form a tent 
in the corner of a shed. A _ blan- 
keted horse was tied close by. 

At the sound of footsteps, Tread- 
well, without turning, called irrita- 
bly, “Ma, [ll come and eat when I 
finish with this horse.” 

Dick introduced himself. 

“Excuse me, Dearborn,” Tread- 
well said. “Thought you were my 
wife. You can give us a hand with 
this tarp. Fred, lead the horse in.” 

The lank hired man went to the 
blanketed horse.. 

Dick looked at the running eyes 
and nostrils of the horse. “Distem- 
per,” he said. : 

“Yes,” Treadwell agreed. “We're 
going to smoke him.” 

The process of “smoking” a horse 
consisted of enveloping the animal in 
a smudge of leather scraps. This 
acrid smoke was supposed to pos- 
sess great virtue in curing distemper. 

“Smoking a horse as a remedy for 
distemper goes back to antiquity,” 
Dick said. “But in the olden days, 
parings from the hoof of the in- 
fected animal were used in place of 
leather scraps.” 

“Hold the horse, Fred,” Tread- 
well directed. He turned back to 
Dick. “That’s interesting. Go on.” 

“There’s as much virtue in the 
one treatment as in the other,” Dick 
continued and added, “Though, pos- 
sibly, hoof parings smell worse.” 

“T’ve smoked many horses,” 
Treadwell said, “and they all got 
well.” 

“You breed Las Flores bays,” 
Dick argued, “fine horses and always 
well cared for. They are sturdy 
and strong. They recovered in 


spite of the smoking.” 

“A man owes it to his horses to 
do the best he knows by them.” — 

“Tf you had a bad cold, Mr. 
Treadwell, would you stick your 
head under a blanket into a smudge 
of leather scraps?” 

“Of course not, but I’m not a 
horse,” Treadwell replied. 

“Well, no,’ Dick agreed. “But 
you're a mammal like a horse. No 
need to get technical, but your 
breathing apparatus is on a similar 
plan to that of a horse. If you in- 
haled acrid smoke, the membranes 
of your throat and lungs would be 
irritated to a greater degree than 
caused by the disease. You would 
aggravate the condition and delay 
recovery 

Treadwell scowled, pushed back 
his sombrero and pawed at his hair. 

“There’s reason in what you say,” 
he admitted reluctantly. “But I 


_ean’t bear to see a horse in distress. 


What else can I do?” 

“I have some distemper serum in 
my bag. rl give the treatment at 
no cost.” 

Treadwell shook his head. “An 
uncle of mine died from vaccination 
for smallpox.” 

“That was some time ago?” 

Ves,” 

“Science has improved serums 
wonderfully in the last few years.” 

Treadwell’s brow was furrowed 
and he squinted, apparently at noth- 
ing at all. 

“Tf I give this horse a shot of 
serum, you'll see a change by night- 
fall,” Dick said. “Tomorrow there'll 
be no question of improvement.” 

The sick horse snuffled and 
coughed. 

“Consider the horse,” Dick said 

uietly. 

“All eight: all right,” Treadwell 
agreed, and ordered Fred to take the 
animal back to the barn. 
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Dick went for his bag and, when 


the treatment had been given, he 
said, “Keep this animal comfortable 
and free of draughts. I'll ride out 
tomorrow and have a look.” - 

“I’m goin’ to pay you,” Treadwell 
said, 

Dick shook his head. “When I 
come tomorrow and you're satisfied, 
T’ll take a fee. I don’t want you to 
think I’m taking advantage of a 
situation.” 

“Have it your way,” Treadwell 
answered. “Now, you come with 
me and eat.” 

Dick declined the invitation, say- 
ing he was due back im _ town. 
Treadwell walked toward his horse 
with him. 

Around the pump house, a rider 
-came to view. The man was young 
and wiry and raised a hand in salute 
as he reined in not far away. A 
carbine in its boot lay under the 
saddle skirt. 

“Excuse me a shake,” Treadwell 
said. “I have to see this feller. I’ve 
had some trouble and he’s guarding 
——” He stopped abruptly. 

Dick smiled-and nodded as if the 
statement had no interest for him. 
“Tl be getting on. See you tomor- 
row.” 


HEN Dick got back to his 
office, Ruth and the sheriff 
were waiting for him. 

At once, Dick began his account, 
telling first about his visit to Wal- 
ters’ ranch. 

“He acted pretty decent,” the 
sheriff commented. “Now tell us 
about Treadwell.” 

Dick did, careful to give as ac- 
curate an account as he had of Wal- 
ters. 

Silence satered for a space. 

“¥ dunno,” the sheriff said. “I 


ean’t see you got aholt of anything” 


conclusive.” 


Dick sat back to listen to what 
his friends could make of the facts. 
presented. 

“Mr. Walters wouldn’t give Dick 
a chance,” Ruth said. 

“Den’t let prejudice influence 
you, Miss Ruth,” the sheriff warned. 
“Walters has been breedin’ horses 
all his life like his father done.” 

“The same is true for Mr. Tread- 
well.” 

“Just so. The p’int is, every 
established horse breeder has his own 


remedies. Mighty hard to jolt ’em 
loose.” 
“Mr. Treadwell did.” 
“T know, Miss Ruth.” The 


sheriff's brows furrowed in puzzle- 
ment. “Doggone it!” he burst out 
impatiently. 

“There’s one thing I forgot,” Dick 
said. “Treadwell has guards upon 
his range. He started to tell me, 
then he shut up, 

“Now, now! Looks like he ex- 
pects another raid.” The sheriff was 
expectant. — 

Dick said nothing, just shook his 
head. 

After a while, the sheriff said, 
“You haven’t given any opinion, 


doc.” 

Dick shook his head. “Walters 
considers himself first. His fine 
horses add to his fame. His speech 


and actions and everything on his 
ranch bore that fact out.” 

“And Treadwell?” 

“With Treadwell his horses are | 
first, always, and all the time. 
That’s why he let me doetor his 
horse.” 

The sheriff shook his head and 
stood up 

“No proof,” he declared. 

“T got enough to go on,” 
said quickly. 

“What, doc?” 

“Let me handle this in my own 
way. I'll take the responsibility. If 


Dick 
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you know nothing, you can’t have 
the blame of failure. And, no mat- 
ter how it pans out, you re no worse 
off than you are. now. 

“That's true,” admitted the 
sheriff. “It ain’t my policy to dele- 
gate responsibility, but Ill string 
along. Just the same, I'd like to 
‘know what conclusion you came to.” 

“T figure Walters is guilty.” 

“What proof?” 

“None.” 

The sheriff scowled. 
tive?” he demanded. 

“Treadwell told you the motive 
when he had his run-in with Walters. 
For four years, Treadwell has taken 
first place with his Las Flores bays 
at the state fair. Walters has too 
much pride to stand for that. He 
did something about it.” 

The sheriff shook his head and 
muttered, “Proof! Proof! I been 
yammering that all along. Now, all 
I-can do is say hop to it.” 

Still shaking his head, he strode 
out the door. 


“What mo- 


CHAPTER II 
ANOTHER THEFT 


HE next day, Dick kept his 
; promise to Treadwell. The 
horse he had treated for dis- 
temper was well on the way to re- 
covery. He remained several hours 
at the ranch and returned to town 
late in the afternoon. Ruth was 
waiting for him. She did not ask 
questions and he was grateful. But 
her eagerness was there, though sub- 
dued and smotheted. 
Several days passed. On Thurs- 
day, the sheriff came to Dick’s office. 
Dick laid aside the book he was 
reading and swung his chair to face 
the visitor. 
“Pretty — quiet,” 
marked. 
“Well, yes.” 


the sheriff re- 


“I have two deputies out ridin’ 
around the valley, lookin’ things 
over and talkin’ with everybody.” 

“Think they will find anything?” 

“No, but I got to make a show. 
Walters is raisin’ hell with me.” 
The sheriff took off his sombrero 
and scratched his head. “Now 
Treadwell is quiet and I expected 
he’d do the most howlin’. What do 
you make of that?” 

Dick did not enlighten him. 

“When do you expect any—uh, 
developments?” the sheriff queried. 

“Well, perhaps teday or soon or 
—never. 

The sheriff shook his head and 
went back to his office. 

The clang of the courthouse clock 
spaced out the hours of Friday and — 
Saturday. Ruth came for a visit 
every day after school hours. She 
was cheerful and pleasant, but she . 
could hardly hide her eager mterest. 

“You stay in your office all the 
time,” she said. 

“T have to.” 

“Waiting?” 

“Waiting.” 

“Oh, Dick, whatever it is, I hope 
it comes!” 

“All we can do is hope.” 

“Will your dime bring you luck?” 
she said lightly. 

“Maybe.” 

“T haven’t seen you play with it 


during the last few days. Where is 
it, Dick?” : 
“T put it out at interest, Ruth.” 
“Oh! You didn’t ——” 


Dick shook his head. 

On Monday, Dick found it hard 
to remain quiet. Every sound from 
the street brought him to his feet. 
He had no reason to believe this day 


would differ in events from those | 


preceding. The hours dragged on 
to early afternoon. 

Suddenly a flurry of pounding 
hoofs sounded and came to a stamp- 
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ing halt before the office. Spurs jin--: 


gled and framed in the doorway was 
the slim figure of a rider. 

“The mare is gone, doctor,’ the 
‘moan. Said. excitedly. He swung 
about, leaped for his saddle and the 
_ hoofs of his horse beat a quick 
tattoo. 

That was the message Dick’ had 
‘waited and hoped for. He snatched 
his hat and bag and his long legs 
took him flymg over the street to 
the sheriff's office. 

“Just got word,” Dick said as he 
burst imto the office, “that Tread- 
well has lost another horse, a mare. 
We'll have to get out there as soon 
as we can.” 

The sheriff gave him one keen look 
and rose from his chair. 

“Doc; I can loan you a saddle 


horse. Come on, let’s — tracks. ie 


. “Byne!”’ 

“Think you got. your proof?” 

“Well, not sure. If my plan has 
failed, I'm done around here.” 

“Just so,” the sheriff said, and 
added under his breath, “Me, too.” 

The horses were saddled and ready 
for the journey. : 

“Think you and me can handle 
this?” the sheriff asked 
- “J think so.” ~ 

“Won't bother with no deputy. 
Let’s go.” 
- “We're to meet Treadwell at the 
three oaks a-half mile this: side: of 
Walters’ ranch,” Dick said. 


READWELL and one of his 
men-were waiting at the ren- 
dezvous. They all rode on 
together. Treadwell, tense and nerv- 
ous, was holding himself in. 
“Now, Sim, you keep calm and 


cool. Don’t you start nothin’,” the 


sheriff warned. 

Treadwell nodded. 

The big house, the gardens al 
‘the lawn seemed more. formal than 


mares. this way. 
through that gate to the holding 


before to Dick. They rode on to 
the office. 

Walters came out of his office and 
viewed the small cavalcade, a scowl 
on his face. 

“What is this?” he said brusquely. 

“Treadwell has lost another 
mare,” the sheriff answered. “We 
want to look around.” 

“Treadwell’s idea?” 

“This is routine inspection,” the 
sheriff explained. “I’ve took no 
sides. When a complaint is made, 
I have to do my duty.” 

“Treadwell is too smart fot his 
pants.”. Walters’ look shifted. 
“What's the horse doctor here for?” 

“Are you stallin’?” the sheriff 
growled. 


Walters: pointed a heavy fore- 


finger. 
“You, Sheriff Banas; find what 
on here.” He paused and 
added, ““Fhis is going to cost some- 
body ‘aplenty. You want te. leok 


over my mares?” 


“That’s the idee.” 

“Most of ‘em are on pasture. 
Come on.” 

They followed Walters to a pas- 
ture that lay beyond the farthest 
barn. The horse breeder beckoned 
to some of his men ee were sand 
ing around. . 

“Til. have my men ie the 
We-ean put ’em 


corral there.” Walters drew a deep 
breath. - “Sorry there isn’t a chute.” 
’ He stood with hands upen the top 
rail of the fence and stared over the 
field where the coats :of -his horses 


shone vividly in the afternoon sun- 


light. 

Treadwell kept by himself. In a 
hand, he carried a headstall with the 
macarte looped over an:arm. He, 
too, stared over the field. 

Dick stood with the sheriff. . 

“Doggone it!” the ‘sheriff mut- 


~ 
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tered and mopped his face with a 
bandanna. “This whole business is 
plumb loco. Doc, do you think 
Treadwell could identify his horse 
among all them of Walters’?” 

“Well, yes, because Treadwell 
thinks and works and lives horses.” 

“Tf there was no other evidence, 
would his word stand ag’in Walters’ 
before a jury?” 


“Just so!’ The sheriff pawed at 
his head and knocked his hat off. 
He picked it up. “He says you got 
him to put his best mare out as bait 
and it worked.” 

“That’s right. He did have 
guards out and he withdrew them.” 

“He wouldn’t talk,” the sheriff 
looked expectantly at Dick, “except 
to say he’s damn sorry.” 

“Sorry he didn’t keep his guards 
out,” Dick surmised. He wanted 
the sheriff to keep on talking for 
he didn’t want to talk himself. 

“He says he damn well knows 
~ Walters stole that mare just to show 
how smart he is.” 

“IT can believe that, sheriff.” 

“So you're prepared to back up 
Treadwell?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You can positively identify the 
mare Treadwell claims was stolen 1 in 
the last day or so?” 

“Yes. If it’s here.” 

The sheriff groaned. “I hope 
somebody is right,’ he muttered, 
“and I find out which one.” 

Two riders brought up a band of 
five mares, proud horses that 
showed their mettle, though they 
were tractable. 

Walters motioned the men to 
drive the horses to the fence corner. 

“How in heck can any feller tell 
one from t’other?” the sheriff mut- 
tered. 

“Tt can be done,” Dick replied, 
“but the trick is to prove it.” 


Treadwell had climbed through 
the fence, was examining the mares. 
He walked around each one, talking 
soothingly; some he handled. He 
came back to the fence without say- 
ing a word and motioned for the 
horses to be taken away. 

Walters, a sneer on his lips, 
opened the gate and the mares were 
driven through to the holding corral. 

Dick went over to Treadwell. 

“Take more time,” 
in a low voice. 
not sure. 
next time.” 

“You can bet Walters has gone 
over that mare with a fine tooth 
comb,” Treadwell said. 

“He would,” Dick agreed. “He’s 
no fool. Suppose he has hidden the 
stolen mare. It would take a week 
to search this ranch.” 

“He hasn’t,” declared Treadwell. 
“He’s too cocksure. He thinks he’s 
too smart.” 

Four more mares were brought 
up. This time Dick worked with 
Treadwell, who finally motioned for 
the animals to be taken away. 

“The horse doctor is sitting in,” 
Walters commented. “Got an ace 
in the hole, doctor?” 

Dick nodded shortly. 

Walters threw back his head sid 
guffawed. 

“T’ve forgotten more about horses 
than you'll ever know,” he said, 
rubbing his chin. 


he suggested 
“Make out you’re 
Pil go out with you the 


CHAPTER IV 
PROOF! 


HE parade of Las Flores bays 
went on all afternoon. Tread- 
well’s face grew longer, his 
shoulders sagged, and the headstall 
dragged from a hand. The sheriff 
glanced anxiously at the sun which 
was sinking in the west. A band 
of seven horses was brought in. 
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They came on, heads high, tails set 
proudly, prancing a little. All of 
them were fine specimens of horse- 
flesh. They stood in a nervous 
group in a corner of the field. 

Treadwell looked, his head went 
up, and a glow came to his face. 
He strode out and put a hand upon 
the neck of a mare. The mare 
moved under his touch. 

“This is my ‘horse,” he said. 
There was no uncertainty about him 
now. “Whoa, girl! Easy!” 

“Your own horse don’t know 
you,” Walters scoffed. 

“T don’t raise pet horses,” Tread- 
. well shot back. “Say, doctor, give 
me a hand while I put the headstall 
on.” 

Dick sprang forward and with his 
deft hand took a grip upon the 
mares mane. His right hand 
stroked and gentled her from throat- 
latch to arm. 

Walters approached. His face 
was dark and there was an angry 
quiver in his voice. 

“Your mare, eh? Prove it.” 

The sheriff moved closer. 

“T know she’s my horse,” Tread- 
well said, his voice rising. “I know 
oa 

“Prove it.” — Walters’ 
had the force of a blow. 

Treadwell shrank and was silent. 
His brow was furrowed and the 
knuckles of the hand that gripped 
the macarte were white. 

Dick thought the coat of the mare 
had been curried and brushed re- 
‘cently, though she had just been 
rolling in the pasture. There were 
a few prickly liveoak leaves in her 
tail_and mane. All her hoofs were 
clean, 

“Prove it!” Walters demanded. 

“She’s my horse,” Treadwell said 
doggedly. 

Then Walters took up the offen- 
sive. He gave the history of the 


command 


mare, her lineage, date of foaling, all 
the facts that would pertain to the 
rearing of a fine horse. It might not 
be true, but it was the sort of thing 
a jury would accept. And, too, Dick 
did not doubt but that Walters’ rec- 
ord book would fully bear out his 
statements. 

“That mare is mine and has been 
since she was foaled,” Walters de- 
clared. “Come on this side, horse 
doctor.” 

Dick moved around the mare. 

Walters pointed to the fore hoof. 
“How long has that brand been 
there?” 

Dick patted the mare’s leg so she 
would lift her hoof. He examined 
the brand which already was begin- 
ning to grow off the hoof. 

“T can’t say,” he answered. “But 
if the hoof was branded under the 
hair line as is customary, it would 
grow to that position in about ten 
months.” 

“You're right. 

“Lemme see that brand,” the sher- 


"iff grunted. 


Dick gave place to him. 

“Looks all right to me,” the sher- 
iff admitted after a careful scrutiny. 

“Want to look, Treadwell?” Wal- 
ters asked. 

Treadwell did not answer. 

“Go ahead and prove this is your 
mare,” Walters urged. 

No one spoke. Walters looked 
around in triumph. 

“This is your horse, Walters?” 
Dick asked. 

“Certainly. Didn’t you hear me 
give her account? Don’t you hear 
the sheriff admit the hoof brand is 
O. K.P” 

“This mare has recently been 
washed, rubbed and brushed.” 

“Just the other day. I take care 
of my stock.” Walters puffed out 
his chest. “Now, Treadwell, I’m go- 


~ -doctor.” 
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ing to land on you like a thousand 
of brick. You’re going to pay dam- 
ages for this. You're going to 
court.” 

“Treadwell has said nothing in 
public,” the sheriff put in. “This has 
all been private.” 

“Tt damned soon won’t be. Tread- 
bigs can’t go agen defaming peo- 

e 

“Forget that for a moment,” Dick 
said. “I'd like a question answered, 
Walters.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“You are positive this is your 
mare?” 

“Certainly, she’s my mare, horse 
A sneer was on ‘Walters’ 


This 


lip. 

“Mister, you're mistaken. 
mare belongs to Treadwell.” 
- The sheriff stiffened. Walters’ jaw 
dropped, hung there while within 
him anger made his eyes blaze. 

“Prove it!” Walters yelled. “Prove 
it, horse doctor!” 

“Come around here,” Dick said, 
moving to the head of the mare. 
eats her close,” he said to the sher- 


“Let Treadwell,” the sheriff put in 
quickly. 

Dick spoke to the mare.and took 
a crouching stand before her. He 
‘held something concealed in his 
hand. 

“Walters, and -you, sheriff, lean 
down here.” 


Dick could feel Walters’ breath . 


against his face. The sheriff was on 
the other side. Dick felt on the in- 
side of the off forearm of the mare 
at a point about halfway between 
elbow and knee. He felt the velvet 
skin gently. Then he transferred a 
small scalpel from his left hand to 
his right and pinched the hide. 

“Sheriff, hold your hand just un- 
der the point of the scalpel.” 


Dick touched the hide with the 
keen blade. The mare started and 
the muscles of the leg twitched. 
Dick squeezed. Into the sheriff’s 
waiting palm popped a dime. 

The sheriff straightened so sud- 
denly he knocked Dick off balance. 

Wide-eyed, Walters was staring at 
the coin in the sheriff’s hand. The 
officer passed the coin to Treadwell. 


“T know that dime,” the sheriff 
declared. “It’s proof beyond 
doubt.” 


With a ery, Walters lunged for 
Dick who, caught unawares, went 
sprawling on the ground. The sher- 
iff dived for Walters and circled him 
in his arms. 

Bos needed that break to. cinch 

’ the sheriff said, bringing out a 
=, ir of handcuffs. and shackling Wal- 
ters. 

Treadwell returned the dime to 
the sheriff and turned to Dick. “Tm 
aust grateful, doc,” he said husk- 
ily. 

“Doc, this here dime,” the sheriff 
said, “I'll have to keep for evidence: 
You might as well go back to town. 
This i is in the hands of the law. Wait 
in your office. Like to talk with 
you.’ 


ICK felt no elation. He had 
simply dene a job given him. 

He could not help but feel 
somewhat sorry for Walters whose- 
pride had had a fall and who had 
been trapped by his own smartness. 
The horse needed no urging, know- 
ing he was headed for home and 
feedbag. Dick rode into town at 
lamplighting time. 

The horse made for the shed be- 
hind the sheriff's office. Dick wa-. 
tered him, rubbed him down and 
left him with a measure of oats. 
Then Dick went to his office. 


He opened the door and there was 
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Ruth. She grasped him by the. 
shoulders. 

“Dick, you did, you did!” she cried 
eagerly. 

“Yes. I worked myself out of a 
job.” 

“Walters was guilty?” 

“Ves,” 

“You don’t seem happy over. it. 
What happened? Tell me.” 

Dick told the story while Ruth 
listened raptly, eagerness shining 
from her. Dick ceased talking-and, 
for a minute, they watched.a moth 
circle the lamp chimney. 

_ “And why did he do it, Dick?” 

“Well, he couldn’t bear to see an- 
other man breed better horses than 
his. For the last four years, Tread- 
well has taken the honors at the 
county fair,.and I suppose it hurt 
Walters’ ego. He figured nobody 
would take him for a thief. Then 
again, he took advantage of the fact 
-that Treadwell didn’t mark his 
stock.” 

“T’'ll bet he will after this.” 

“I hope so. I had the devil of a 
time getting Treadwell to let me slip 
the coin under the horse’s hide. He 
had to know about it and we had to 
have witnesses. Mrs. Treadwell and 
two of the men saw me do it. I 
didn’t tell you because—well, you 
would have worried about the lucky 
piece.” Dick frowned. “Hope I get 
my dime back.” 

“You did tell me you had put it 
out at interest. You'll get it back. 
But why did Walters wash and 
groom the horse?” 

“To spot any secret or hidden 
marks, but he couldn’t spot a thin 
dime. You see the cut had healed 
when he stole the horse.” ; 

Ruth nodded. “Now what, Dick?” 

“T don’t know, Ruth. I have to 
wait for the sheriff. Sorry I didn’t 
leave a note for you when [I left.” 

WS—5A 


“That was all right. When I 
didn’t find yeu or a note I knew 
something important had come up. 
I hear a rider, Dick.” 

Hoofs thudded in distance, 
pounded -nearer to halt before the 
office. There was a hearty slap and 
the sheriff’s voice rang out, “Get 
along, horse.” The hoofs beats went 
on. The sheriff entered and stood 


- blinking in the lamplight. There 


was a broad smile on his face. 

“That was good work, a fine job, 
doc.” 

“Thanks, sheriff. I’m glad it’s 
over. When will the trial be held?” 

“There ain’t a goin’ to be no trial.” 

“What! What happened to Wal- 
ters?” 

“Nothin’. Treadwell refuses to 
prosecute.” 

“Tl be shot!” 

“Some fool idear about horses that 
Treadwell has. Says he won’t smirch 
the breed of Las Flores bays by drag- 
gin’ ’em into court with a skunk like 
Walters, ’specially when the thief’s 
caught.” 

“Going to let it be that way?” 
Dick asked. 

“What can I do? Everybody is 
satisfied. Treadwell got his two 
horses and a thousand dollars for the 
one that was took months back. 
Walters swears he didn’t take that 
one, but nobody believes him. I 
could force a trial, but I won’t. 
Easier on everybody, includin’ the 
horses.” 

“There’s no kick coming then.” 

“Nope.” The sheriff was silent for 
a moment. “After what you’ve done, 
doc,” he said, “I won’t have no trou- 
ble talkin’ the county supervisors 
into givin’ you that veterinary job. 
You'll look after the general health 
of stock, see no plague. gets out of 
hand and so on. The job won’t pay 


ee 
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much to start, enough, I reckon, for 
house rent and groceries for two.” 
He winked at Ruth. 

“T can’t thank * Dick began. 

“Now, don’t try, doc. I’m doin’ 
what I can to express my thanks to 
you. Then there’s this, you’ve made 
Treadwell your friend for life. If a 
tick locates on one of his critters, 
he'll send for you to unscrew it. The 


tick, I mean.” The sheriff grinned. 
~ “We'll get along fine.” 

“And here’s the cream of the whole 
The sheriff’s smile 


shootin’ match.” 


broadened. “Treadwell made Wal- 
ters promise he’d hire you to do his 
veterinary work.” 

Dick grinned. 

“Tt struck me,” the sheriff contin- 
ued, “that Walters has a sneakin’ 
admiration for the way you out- 
smarted him. And with the two 
largest breeders in the county hirin’ 
you, I reckon the others will fall in 
line.” He fumbled in a pocket. “By 
the way, doc”—his hand moved and 
something glittered in flight towards 
Dick—“here’s your thin dime.” 
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Ghost Towns 


N 1879 lode gold in incredibly 
rich pockety formations was 
discovered at White Oaks in 
the shadow of Baxter Moun- 
tain. There was no town there 

then, no sign of the boom city that 
White Oaks was about to become. 
Just a camp at White Oaks Springs 
where a little group of three placer 
prospectors cooked their grub and 
holed up nights after their day’s 
work washing gold from the neigh- 
boring gulch gravel. 

Overnight things changed. Lin- 
coln county had a new city, and a 
very real one while it lasted. Not 
just a town of ’dobe mud and min- 
ers’ shanties. A city with a main 
street lined with solid buildings built 
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By JOHN A. THOMPSON 


White Oaks might have been the biggest city in the 
state—if the railroad hadn’t passed it by 


of good red brick, many of them two 
and three stories high. The city is 
gone now. And only some of the 
buildings are left. 

If you want to find White Oaks 
today, you have to get off the main 
highway to reach all that is left of 
what was once New Mexico’s most 
populous city. 

Take Route 3, the road to Vaughn, 
north out of Carrizozo. The sun- 
tanned chap at the filling station at 
the edge of town will tell you where 
to turn off. Just outside of Carri- 
zozo, Lincoln County’s present 
county seat, a good graded road 
swings right to Roswell about ninety 
miles away. It is an inviting road, 
but don’t take it. It will never come 
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; to White ‘Oaks. 
haps a mile, at the first cattle cross- 
ing over the Southern Pacific tracks 
‘that /parallel the road, you swing 
right. 


mountains. 
‘Phe road will be rutted in spots, 
_ washboardy in others and the climb 


is steeper than you think. You no- 
tice it if you look back and' watch _ 


the valley and the broad plains be- 


yond drop behind you. Maybe you 


will come. across a cowboy ‘or a 
* ‘rancher in deep-cuffed Levis mend- 
mg fence. Maybe you. won't see 
* anybody. : 
But’ eventually just about the 


time you are convinced you are defi-' 


nitely heading nowhere you will 
swing around a rocky ‘bend in‘ the 
guich. Here the grade becomes 
steeper and you are in White Oaks. 

Gaunt headframes, rusting and 
- skeleton bare, rise up on ‘the hill- 
sides to the left, desolate remnants 
-- of a former: mining glory. _ White 
' Oaks itself lies on a level, sun-baked 


flat. There are no trees. Just the 


blazing glare of sunlight glinting off 


the hardpan. 


HERE are plenty of build- 
ings, plenty of piles of fallen 

brick. oe 
To the right on a little rise above 
the town a few houses still stand, im- 
posing structure strangely out of 
place amidst the ruin of White Oaks. 
They were the comfortable homes of 
the former city’s wealthier residents, 
_the mine owners and the prosperous 

businessmen. 

When you stop your car and shut 
off the motor, an eerie, unreal still- 
ness envelopes you with all the 


smothering oppressiveness of a 
heavy blanket. Nothig moves, or 
stirs. The quiet is uncanny. Don’t 


Farther up, ‘per- 


Over the crossing is a road © 
of sorts that winds between fenced 
‘grazing country upward toward the ~ 
‘which you have stopped you'll see 


‘ceries. 


. you _are. 


- Tet the silence fool you. White Oaks 
is a ghost town. But it is not empty. 


A slow curl of smoke may issue from 
the chimney of one of the better 
houses in the old residential district 


if Jackson is home. 


And right across the _street on 


a faded sign in a derelict store win- 
dow—White Oaks Post Office. Go 
on in.’ You will find shelves lined 
with bolts of cheap, colorful cotton 
goods, thin blankets, tinware, pots 
and pans and a shelf or two of gro- 
Behind the grill that marks 
the post office window, the post- 
master will be just as surprised as 
But he'll greet you as if 
White Oaks were still a bustling city. 

Ask him to show you, if the glit- 
tering gold has not already caught 
your eyes, the rich specimens of pic- 
ture ore in an ancient open cabinet. 
He'll tell you it’s Lanesand Jack- 
son collection—the kind of rock that 
White Oaks was built up on. Most 


of the specimens come from the 


old North Homestake Mine, and 
they’d make any prospector’s mouth 
water. Hand-sized chunks of heavy, 
rusty quartz shot through with long, 
soft wires of pure gold. And bits of 
rock with the gold sticking out where 
the piece was broken off. 

That’s the sort of stuff that opened 
up the mines at White Oaks back 
in 1879. Fifty dollars in a few 
pounds of it where the pockets were . 
exceptionally rich. And _ perhaps 
three to four million dollars’ worth 
all told. 

The North Homestake was dis- 
covered first. Then John E. Wilson 
located the outcrop of the South 
Homestake. In a little while, the 
Old Abe was found and it wasn’t 
long before White Oaks boasted 
three big producing mines within a 
stone’s throw of each other. 

The tent and ’dobe camp at White 
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Oaks springs became the city of 
White Oaks with all the speed that 
follows a bonanza gold boom. Busi- 
ness blocks were erected, grain 
stores, laundry, livery stables, sa- 
loons and gambling halls sprang up 
and flourished. There was a hotel 
and a newspaper euphemistically 
called The Golden Era. It predicted 
White Oaks’ future as the biggest, 
busiest city in New Mexico. And 
for a time that. prediction held true. 
Men poured into White Oaks to 
work in the larger mines and to pros- 
pect for themselves in the surround- 
ing mountain gulches. 

Billy the Kid, Lincoln County’s 
. notorious gunman, was a familiar 

figure around White Oaks. The 
town had a double-barreled lure for 
him. It afforded recreation of the 
sort he liked, a fine broad main street 
up which he and his comrades could 
clatter astride their mounts, yelling 
and shooting at signs, and the 
ground. under the feet of gaping, 
awestruck citizens. It was good, 
clean fun and as long as no great 
damage was done folks didn’t seem 
to mind it much. 

However, there was a more seri- 
ous side to White Oaks as far as 
Billy the Kid was -concerned—a 
business side. White Oaks was his 
best customer. The new city con- 
sumed a lot of beef. And Billy pro- 
vided more than his share of it, with 
few questioning where, how or from 
whom he obtained his sirloin on the 
hoof. White Oaks was not a cow- 
town. It wasn’t fussy. Range 
troubles were none of its business. 
As long as the T-bones were juicy 
it didn’t care what brand had orig- 
inally been on the critter’s hide. 
Billy the Kid provided good beef, 
even if it wasn’t his own. 

Pat Garrett came. down once or 
twice from Lincoln to see about it. 
But with the hides destroyed and 


the townspeople uninterested be-- 


cause they were too busy getting 
new, raw gold out of the earth, there 
was little the sheriff could do but 
cuss. 


UDGE HEWITT, who owned 
the Old Abe in its heyday, told 
me about Billy. “Both he and 

his sidekick, that young, wild hellion 
Tom O’Folliard always seemed nice 
civil boys to me,” he said. “I’ve 
spoken seriously to Bonney (the 
Kid’s real name was William H. 
Bonney) many a time about where 


he was heading for, the way he was - 


carrying on. I guess it didn’t to any 
good. Still he took an old man’s 
lectures nicely, and whenever he’d 
pass me on the street he’ d always 
say, ‘Good morning, sir, or ‘Good 
afternoon, sir,’ whichever it was.’ 

The judge was nearly ninety-five 
that day I was talking to him in his 
home in White Oaks, and he had to 
pause for breath. But his eyes were 
bright with old memories. 

“Only once did the Kid make me 
move rapidly. I lived in a little 
cabin then, over on the other side 
of town. Three friends and I were 
playing a quiet game of old-fash- 
ioned whist. It was a warm night, 
mid-summer. : 

“Suddenly there was a barrage of 
shooting, the sound of horses gal- 
loping up the street. ‘The Kid must 
be on a spree,’ I remarked. The 
next instant he and his pals rushed 
past. There was a splatter of lead. 
Bullets whizzed through the open 
doorway, ploughed into my walls, 
gouged plaster out of the ceiling.” 
Judge Hewitt smiled. “When the 
hoofbeats died away, I crawled out 
from under the table and looked 
around. But my friends had gone. 
They must have jumped through the 
windows. Bill had broken up my 
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card game, and just when I was 
winning too.” 

That was White Oaks in its thriv- 
ing days. A millionaire mine owner 
mildly annoyed because oné of the 
most notorious and deadly killers 
of the old Southwest had broken up 
a peaceful game of whist with reck- 
less, flying lead. 

Things are different now. White 
Oaks is not the most populous city 
in-New Mexico, It’s just an empty 
shell. Depletion of the ore reserves 
in the richer mines did it. Even so, 
with the start it had, White Oaks 
might have been more permanent. 
But the railroad passed it by. When 
the Southern Pacific came through 
New Mexico, its main line tracks 
went down by Carrizozo. which was 
just-a hamlet then. But Carrizozo 
was made a division point, the rail- 
road shops are there. And Carri- 
ZOZO grew. 


Not even a branch line reaches 
White Oaks. Just that winding, rut- 
ted road in from the Vaughn high- 
way. Yet White Oaks is not en- 
tirely deserted. The post office is 
still there. Mexiean farmers, ranch- 
ers, and sheepherders from the back 
country in the surrounding hills may 
stop in now and then. And there 
are always a handful of prospectors, 
hopeful that some day they may 
strike more of that rich rock lined 
with pure gold wires that started 
White Oaks on its brief but glori- 
ous career. 

Others too, particularly in the last 
few years, have surveyed the possi- 
bilities of re-opening some of the 
old mines that produced so richly 
for their original owners. And some 
such projects may be in progress 
even now. White Oaks may be re- 
born again. It’s a ghost town, but 
it isn’t yet quite dead. 


FINDING NAMES 


the names of valleys, streams and even mountains. Following an 


O* unacquainted with the ways of the West may be confused by 


Indian custom, places took their names from an event or because 
of something that struck the fancy of a pioneer; hence, we have innumer- 


able Bear Creeks, Turkey Creeks, Gray Wolf Mesas, etc. 


however, require explanation. 


Some names, 


“Dirty Woman Creek” near aristocratic Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


was not so named because of the appearance of some early housewife, as 
might be supposed, but because the erosion of the soft rock formations 
near the head of the stream caused the water to be always discolored. This, 
and the fact that the only stockman living in that valley had brought his 
wife with him caused the combination of facts to be set forth in-what ap- 
pears to be an absurd name. 

No resident on Snare Creek, which runs into the Lake Fork of the 
Gunnison ever saw a snare, such as those used by the trappers in the for- 
est country of the East, but two cowboys crossing a place where a snow- 
slide had brought down a mass of débris got their horses so entangled 
among the tree trunks that a trail had to be cut to get them out. “3 
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T was written in the stars that 
big Bill Chinn should miss by 
minutes the most exciting 
event of the year in the little 
county seat where he held 

forth as the guardian of law and or- 
der. Called away early that morn- 
ing to settle a minor range dispute, 


the bulky sheriff returned just too . 


late to hear the last roaring echo of 
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JOHN COLOHAN 


_ Itwas plumb startling what 
Sheriff Big Bill Chin could 


do with a pair of hand- 
cuffs... 


guns—returned to learn that during 


his absence a killer had paid brief 


visit to the town, left his card, and 
departed. 


’ Bill Chinn knew it was trouble the 


gs moment he turned his big black 


Dixie horse into Dragon’s dusty 
main street. A crowd had gathered 


‘before the Cattlemen’s Bank, filling 


the big double doorway and over- 
flowing onto the wooden sidewalks. 
Sheriff Chinn pointed his mount to- 
ward the bank hitchrack and swung 
ponderously from. saddle. 

“Here’s Chinn now,” someone 
shouted, and the crowd opened wide 
to make a pathway. Excited voices 
carried to his ears as he elbowed 
through, so that by the time he 
reached the lobby of the bank he 
was somewhat prepared for the sight 
that met his eyes—the sprawled 
body of a man lying face down just 
beyond the double doors. 

The lobby of the bank was filled 
with men, all talking at once. They 


_ 
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made a little circle around Chinn as 
the sheriff stood there looking down 
at the still body of Mort Devine, 
old-time rancher and president of 
‘the bank. A little pool of dark 
blood was spreading wider across the 
floor. On the broad face of the sher- 
iff there was no expression now, al- 
though all of the men present knew 
that Bill Chinn and the dead 
banker had been close friends over 
many years. A long moment the 
sheriff stood there quietly. He was 
turning away when Jess Ashley, his 
deputy sheriff, came striding across 
the lobby on long legs. 

“Spears kept his word,” the dep- 
uty said harshly. His hand lifted, 
and one finger brushed the half 
* moon of a livid scar still fresh across 
his forehead. “He brung the hand- 
cuffs back.” 

“Spears?” Bill Chinn questioned. 

“Tt was Rube Spears,” Jess Ash- 
ley declared bitterly. “He rode right 
up to the bank an’ threw a gun on 
Joe Beggs. He never wore no mask, 
even. Pete Darien was cashing a 
check, so Spears handcuffs the two 
of them together through the cash- 
ier’s window. Then he cleaned out 
the safe.” The deputy made a lit- 
tle movement toward the dead man 
on the floor. “Mort come in just 
about then. Spears downed him 
just as Mort was reaching for his 
gun.” 

Bill Chinn’s musing glance rested 
for a moment on that curving scar 
traced across the deputy’s forehead. 
Just a month before Rube Spears, 
outlaw and bandit, had made his es- 
cape from the Dragon jail, leaving 
Jess Ashley wearing that jagged scar 
as a memento of the occasion. Rube 
Spears had been in handcuffs at the 
time of his escape, and he had taken 
the handcuffs with him. But he had 
lingered long enough to leave behind 


a mocking note on the desk in the 
office of the jail: 
Carn: 

Sure hate to take your handcuffs, but 
I'm in pretty much of a hurry. I'll bring 
them back to you first chance I get. 

Ruse Spears. 

The sheriff stood braced on big 
legs. “You say Rube brought the 
handcuffs back?” 

Ashley gestured. “He used them 
to handcuff Pete Darien and Beggs 
together before he went through the 
safe. You'll have to turn ’em loose, 
Bill—I got no keys to fit them 
cuffs.” 

Pete Darien, Lime Creek cattle- 
man, was standing before the cash- 
ier’s window, and Joe Beggs was still 
in his cashier’s cage. Now Sheriff 
Chinn saw that the right arms of the 
two men were linked together 
through the small window of the iron 


‘grill by a pair of handcuffs which 


dangled from each end of a chain 
about ten inches in length. In a 
worn leather case the sheriff found 
the small key that unlocked - the 
cuffs. 

Pete Darien rubbed his right wrist 
thoughtfully. “Glad you showed up, 
sheriff,” he declared. “Before I for- 
get, Rube Spears left a message for 
you.” 
“Message?” Bill Chinn echoed 
questioningly. 

“He said to tell you he was much 
obliged for the use of the handcuffs. ° 
Said he didn’t need them no more 
and figgered mebbe you could use 
them.” 

The blue eyes buried deep in 
Chinn’s fleshy face seemed to have 
turned to ice. He balanced the 
handcuffs in his hand, two metal 
cuffs linked together by ten inches 
of small, case-hardened steel chain. 
Finally he shoved them in a pocket. 


“Tt might be that I can, Pete,” he 
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said heavily, and then he turned on 
the deputy. “Which way did he go, 
Jess?” 

“He was heading south,” Ashley 
answered. “Likely toward Painted 
Pass. Hugh Miller’s getting horses 
now.” 


Chinn nodded. “We'll ride,” he 


said laconically. 
FEW minutes later the posse, 
six men strong, was swinging 
out of town at a_ long, 
ground-covering jog, with Bill Chinn 
riding in front. Beyond the limits 


of the town the sheriff halted them 


briefly while he knelt in soft dust to 
fix in memory the outline of fresh 
hoof prints. This done, he climbed 
into saddle, and again the posse took 
up the pounding pursuit. 

Twice more along the way the 
sheriff, veteran of a hundred man- 
hunts, halted his men the while he 
examined fresh prints of the fleeing 
fugitive. After that there was no 
further need of delay, for the trail 
of the outlaw led clear and plain into 
Solitude Canyon, with no chance 
anywhere for a detour along the 
road. Quite evident it was now that 
Rube Spears was making for Painted 
Pass. 

The sun wheeled across the sky. 


Bill Chinn held his posse to a re-. 


lentless, mile-eating pace. At the 
sheriff’s side, tight-lipped and silent, 
rode Jim Devine, the brother of the 
slain banker. 

Then, far ahead, where the mouth 
of the canyon opened into the sparse 
waste of an alkali sink, the men of 
the posse saw a moving spot of color, 
and as they raced down on it they 
saw that it- was a horse. A sorrel 
horse, saddled and bridled, but rider- 
less, dragging reins as it cropped at 
the sparse shrubbery at the edge of 
the sun-baked road. 


“That’s Rube Spears’ horse!” Lafe 
Busby said suddenly. “That’s the 
horse Rube was riding, sure as hell!” 


They pulled lathered mounts. in 
before the sorrel, and the big sheriff 
lowered himself to the ground. “You 
sure of that, Lafe?” he asked. 


“Sure as I could be,” the cowboy 
maintained. “I see Rube riding hell- 
for-leather outa town after the rob- 
bery. That’s the horse he was rid- 
ing.” 

Bill Chinn brushed a big hand 
across the sorrel’s flank. “He’s been 
traveling,” he conceded, looking the 
horse over carefully. Tied to the 
saddle horn was a pair of well- 
scuffed shoes of a size to fit a child. 
Bill Chinn saw a piece of paper 
sticking out of one shoe. He pulled 
it forth, spread it in his hand. It 
was a note: 


Curnn: 

The brone went lame on me so I had to 
quit him. Just about that time I met a 
kid riding along the road, so I borrow his 
horse. These shoes belong to the kid. 
He claims his name is Joey Ender, and that 
his dad runs a ranch on Four Mile. 

So I’m taking the kid’s horse, and I’m 
taking the kid with me for luck. If noth- 
ing happens I'll leave him at Painted Pass. 
Riding double will slow me up somewhat, 
but I figger the kid is good insurance, be- 
cause Pl be watching the road behind me 
all the way, and if I’m crowded it’s gomg 
to mean curtains for little Joey. 

: Ruse Spears. 


The sun beat down on the white 
dust of the road. Bill Chinn handed 
the note to the deputy. “That'll 
be Lige Ender’s boy,” he said. 

And while the note passed from 
hand to hand, Bill Chinn stood still, 
staring out across the whiteness of 
the alkali sink, and musing on this 
queer turn of events which had de- 
livered a child into a killer’s hands. 
Little Joey Ender the sheriff knew 
quite well, a grinning, freckled 
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youngster of ten or twelve with a 
penchant for swinging wide circles 
on an ancient, sway-backed pony. 

“Tt changes the complexion of 
things,” Bill Chinn commented. 

His eyes were on the green slope 
of mountain beyond the sink. It 
was two miles across that wasteland 
of alkali, and beyond was a winding 
road up a mountainside which led 
to Painted Pass. Presumably Rube 
Spears was riding that road, heading 
for the Pass and freedom. And car- 
rying with him a small boy as a 
hostage. 

Curtains for little Joey! That was 
what Rube Spears had threatened in 
his note if he were followed, and, 
knowing the outlaw from bitter ex- 
perience, Bill Chinn realized that 
Spears was fully capable of carrying 
out the threat. There was a streak 
of savage cruelty in the outlaw’s 
twisted brain. 

Jim Devine strode through white 
dust to hand the note back to the 
sheriff. “I say ride him down, 
Chinn,” Devine said brusquely. “If 
him and the kid are riding one horse 
we'll catch them long before they 
reach the Pass.” 

The sheriff’s glance moved specu- 
latively over the tree-lined slope ris- 
ing at the edge of the sink. “You’re 
forgettmg the kid, Jim,” he re- 
minded. “We got to think about 
the kid.” 

“That’s a bluff!” Jim Devine said. 
“That note is just a play for time. 
He’d never hurt a kid.” 

Jim Devine was a gaunt, tight- 
lipped, hard-willed man, and now his 
brother lay dead back in Dragon, 
victim of that cold-eyed gunman 
who rode just ahead of them: The 
big sheriff could understand his 
point of view. 

“We can’t be sure of that, Jim,” 
he said gently. 


IS eyes, roving restlessly, 

came to rest momentarily on 

a weather-beaten tar-paper 
shack standing on a little rise just 
beyond the edge of the alkali sink. 
Even from where he stood Bill 
Chinn could see the door standing 
half open, the broken windows, the 
sagging roof of that dilapidated 
dwelling. Once it had been the 
home of “Hard-rock” O’Brien, a des- 
ert rat who had prospected in this 
country for thirty years or longer. 
Hard-rock was dead now, and the 
shack was long deserted. 

Nearer the road, but a hundred 
yards farther up the slope, the sher- 
iff could see the black hole that 
marked the entrance to the prospect 
hole which the old miner had sunk 
into the mountainside. 

And then Bill Chin saw some- 


thing else. He saw the flash of sun- 


light on bright metal at the very 
entrance of that long-abandoned 
prospect hole. . 


“Damn it, Chinn!” rasped Jim 
Devine. “We can’t stay here chew- 
ing the rag all day! While we're 


talking here Rube Spears is putting 
miles behind him. [ tell yuh that 
note is just a bluff.” 

Bill Chinn glanced at the lean 
man. thoughtfully. “Rube doesn’t 
bluff,” he said with quiet certainty. 

“No?” snarled Jim Devine. “Well, 
you gents can set here all day mak- 
ing up your minds. ['ll be riding 
on. If I have to run that jasper 
down alone I reckon I can swing it.” 

And angrily he whirled and went 
back to his horse, but Chinn moved 
after him to grasp bridle reins just 
as Devine swung into saddle. 

“Mebbe,” Chinn said mildly, 
“you're forgetting that this is a sher- 
iff’s posse. And I’m the sheriff. It’s 
a hell of a note, Jim, but that’s the 
— she is, And I'll give all the or- 

ers.” 
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“Such as which?” dualienean” Jim a 


Devine. _. 
“The thing has chaepell.” Bill 
Chinn said slowly. “Little Joey 


_ Ender has sorta complicated. Ahis 
business. I reckon the best way now 
-is for you gents to head, back to 
town and Jet me handle it:” | 
“fm damned if T’ll turn back!” 
Devine grated. “I’m riding after 
that jasper if I have to ride: alone!” 
The sheriff shook his head. 


“You’re heading back, Jim. I. can - 


savvy how you feel. Still, you’re 
gomg back to town. I’d hate to 
"have to send you back in hand- 
cuffs.” - 

Angrily the man in saddle Bares 
down at the bulky lawman. “Hand- 
cuffs!” he rasped. “Rube ‘Spears 
made a fool outa you with a pair of 
handcuffs once! 
other fool outa you today!” 


He jerked savagely on bridle reins" 


and his horse pulled free, and for a 
moment 
_- meant to ride the sheriff down. In- 
stead, the gaunt man whirled his 
horse, sent him racing back along 
the road to town. Bill Chinn stood 
in soft dust, watching after the fast- 


‘disappearing rider, until Jess Ash- 


ley crossed to stand at his side. 

“You want us to head back, Bill?” 
the deputy asked doubifully. 

The sheriff nodded. “I reckon, 
Jess. Knowing Rube pretty well, 
I don’t aim to crowd him now. We 
got to remember little Joey.” 

Not until the last posse rider had 
vanished from sight beyond a curve 
in the narrow canyon road did Bill 
Chinn change his position. Then, 
leading the black horse, the fat man 
turned north along the edge of the 
rocky slope bounding the sink, and 
for fifty yards or so he threaded his 
way through the litter of loose rocks 
which had tumbled from the slope. 


He’s making an- 


it seemed that Devine 


Every move was casual. The 
sheriff seemed to be a man with end- 
less time at his disposal. He picked 


up a chunk of rock, examined it 
carefully and tossed it aside. He sat 


down on a boulder to roll a cigarette, 
and nothing in his manner betrayed 
the fact that he knew that now he 


_ was playing a dangerous game, and 


his chance of winning was slim. 
_. But Bill Chinn knew it full well. 


He knew that Rube Spears had 


never crossed that two-mile expanse 


of alkali wasteland. Little things 


had told him that Jong before—the 
coat of a sorrel horse still damp with~ 


sweat, the absence of any sign of 
_dust stirred up in the alkali sink, 
.the fact that Rube Spears had van- 


ished from sight before the posse had 
reached the mouth of the canyon— 
all of these things had added up to 
one conclusion in the sheriff's mind. 

And then Bill Chinn had caught 


the gleam of sunlight on metal from 


the opening of the deserted prospect 
shaft, and his last doubt had de- 
parted. The metal, he knew, was 
the bright barrel of a rifle. 

Now, coolly, dlheae the 
sheriff smoked a cigarette through, 
reviewing the situation. The shaft 
of the tunnel was at his back, just 
above him on the rocky slope. Quite 
sure that he was caught in the tar- _ 
get of rifle sights Chinn did not turn 
his head a: fraction of an inch, but 
the thought of a steel-jacketed bul- 
let crashing into his back stirred up 
a little trickle of perspiration that 
flowed down into his eyes. He 
mopped at his brow with a bandana, 
then put the neckerchief away to 
bring out a pair of shining hand- 
cuffs. 

“T reckon Devine was right at 
that,” he muttered ruefully. “TI 
reckon Rube did make a fool outa 
me.” 
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O’Brien’s old tunnel a pair of 

cold black eyes watched the 
sheriff's every move. Sprawled be- 
lind rocks, his thin lips twisted back 
in a triumphant snarl, Rube Spears 
held the sights of a rifle lined stead- 
ily on the broad back of Sheriff Bill 
Chinn. 

Things had broken tough for 
Rube Spears. Just at the mouth of 
Solitude his horse had developed a 
limp, and the outlaw might have 
been in bad shape had not little Joey 
Ender chosen that particular mo- 
ment to come down the road at a 
gallop. Rube Spears had stopped 
the kid, had taken his horse from 
him. The swaybacked little pony 
wasn’t much for a man riding for his 
life; but it was, Rube Spears con- 
cluded, better than striking out 
afoot. 

And then the outlaw had had a 
sudden inspiration. Forcing young 
Joey to remove his shoes Spears had 
tied them to the saddle horn of the 
. horse he was quitting, and with the 
shoes he had left a note for the man 
he was certain would soon be pound- 
ing along after him. 

Then, with the boy behind him in 
the saddle, the outlaw had headed 
straight out across the sink, only to 
swing in a wide circle back to the 
shelter of the abandoned~ prospect 


pam the mouth of Hard-rock 


_ tunnel. 


The pony was behind him now in 
the darkness of the tunnel. So was 
little Joey Ender, bound hand and 


foot and with a gag tied between his 


jaws. And Rube Spears, wanted 
man and killer, crouched at the tun- 
nel mouth with a rifle in his hand. 
His sights were lined on Bill Chinn’s 
back just where the sheriff’s sus- 
penders crossed, and once his finger 
tightened a trifle on the trigger. But 
Rube Spears held his fire, knowing 
that the sound of a shot might serve 


to call the posse back to the scene 


again. 


He had missed no part of that by- 
play in the road below. He knew 
that the posse had turned back to 
town, and he assumed, correctly 
enough, that they had done so be- 
cause of the note he had left. What 
Bill Chinn had in mind the outlaw 
didn’t know, nor did he care greatly, 
figuring that he held the top hand. 

Now, just below him, Bill Chinn 
was smoking a leisurely cigarette. 
Spears saw the sheriff toss the ciga- 
rette away finally, watched him 
push to his feet to lead the black 
horse to the shade of a stunted pifion 
clinging to the rocky slope at the 
very edge of the sink. Tying the 
horse to the tree, the sheriff dropped 
down on one knee, seemingly exam- 
ining a fore hoof. He came to his 
feet at last, and Rube Spears’ jaws 
clamped tight in sudden excitement. 

“The fool!” the outlaw muttered 
gleefully. “The poor damn fool!” 

For fat Bill Chinn was leaving his 
horse there, anchored to the tree! 
Afoot, the sheriff was striking out for 
Hard-rock O’Brien’s  long-aban- 
doned cabin a hundred yards or so 
farther along the slope. And the 
thought that brought a gleam to 
Rube Spears’ cold black eyes was 
that here close at hand was the horse 
for his getaway. The sheriff’s horse! 
A. hard grin spread across his dark 
face. 

“They'll laugh him outa office,” he 
gloated. 

Half incredulous yet, he followed 
the sheriff with his eyes as the fat 
man plodded in the direction of the 
tar-paper shack. He saw Bill Chinn 
pull up before the sagging door, 
shove the door wide and disappear 
within the shack, Rube Spears came 
to his feet swiftly then, knowing that 
here was a chance that might not 


come again. 
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And swiftly he drifted down the 
rock-strewn slope, holding always to 
the protection of brush and boulders 
along the way, until at last only 
thirty feet of open space stood be- 
tween himself and that black horse 
anchored to the pifion tree. In great 
leaps he crossed the open space. The 
horse stood slack hipped, bridle reins 


hooked around a low-hanging limb.: 


The outlaw jerked them _ loose, 
leaped into saddle. 

“Let’s get outa here,” he cried, 
raking the horse with spurs. 

. One startled jump the black horse 
made. Another. But it was funny, 
for the horse was traveling in a series 
of. queer, crow-hopping jumps that 
Rube Spears couldn’t savvy. They 
were out in the open now, and with 
an oath the outlaw dug steel deep 
in the horse’s side. Then the horse 
seemed to go berserk. He went up 
high in air and fell back, and only 
the fastest kind of work saved Rube 
Spears from being caught beneath 
the falling animal. 

He hit the ground in a sprawling 
heap, and came to his feet with a 
gun ready in his hand. He saw Bill 
Chinn coming down the slope like a 
charging elephant. Smoke bloomed 
from the six-gun in the sheriff’s 
hand, and Rube Spears heard the 
whine of the slug that went whistling 
past his head. He thumbed a single 
swift shot at the fat man and dived 
for the only shelter close at hand, 
the slim protection offered by the 
trunk of the stunted pifion to which 
Chinn had tied the horse. 

Barely did the trunk of the tree 
suffice to hide his body. He risked 
one quick glance around the pifion 
and a bullet chipped bark an inch 
above his head. He ducked back 
hastily, but not before he saw that 
Bill Chinn had forted up in a pile of 
rocks not fifty yards from the tree. 

The outlaw swore savagely. 


Trapped behind the trunk of the 
stunted tree he was completely help- 
less. He dared not risk a glance 
around it to try a shot at the sheriff. 
And meanwhile, steadily, methodi- 
cally, Bill Chinn was throwing lead 
at the tree from the shelter of his 
barricade. 


EAD slugs chunked into the 
wood, went singing by the 
head of the man whose body 

was pressed desperately against the 
scant shelter. Rube Spears threw a 
longing look at a pile of boulders no 
more than thirty feet away. If he 
could only reach the protection of 
those boulders he would face the 
sheriff on even terms—would still 
have a chance to escape. But to 
reach the rocks he would have to 
run a gauntlet of hot lead. : 

For an interval the sherifi’s gun 
was quiet. Too late Rube Spears 
realized that the sheriff had stopped 
firing to reload his gun. He waited. 
Again Chinn resumed his: steady, 
persistent bombardment of the tree. 
And this time Rube Spears counted 
shots. . . . 

One! 

Silence then, while the man 
trapped behind the tree counted 
slowly to twelve before he heard the 
roar of Bill Chinn’s second shot. 
And again, between the second and 
third shot, the outlaw’s count 
reached twelve. The sheriff was 
spacing his bullets evenly, smashing 
lead deliberately at the stunted tree. 
Another shot. That was four. ... 

Spears braced his body against the 


‘tree and picked out the spot. he 


meant to try to gain in the rock pile. 
Once in the shelter of the rocks he 


‘could work his way back to the tun- 


nel again. Then, with the kid for a 
hostage ... 
Five! 


One more shot to go! Chinn 


Pa 
a 


* 


_ Spears got out slowly. 
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would be loading his gun full up, 
shoving a bullet into every cylinder. 
Rube “Spears counted slowly, Pe 
tiently. One more shot. : 

Six! 

Sia shots! That meant Bill 
Chinn’s gun was empty. This was 
Rube Spears’ chance to reach the 
shelter of the rocks. Not for an in- 
stant did the outlaw hesitate. Even 
as the echo of that sixth shot 
bounced back from _high-walled 
mountains, Spears was in the open, 
diving for the safety of the rock 
pile. 

He never made it. He had taken 
no more than a single leap when the 
sheriff’s six-gun roared again, and 
something that was like a giant fist 
crashed into the running man and 
sent him spinning to the ground. 

Through a bloody haze he saw Bill 
Chinn closing down on him. He 
rolled over on his back, watching the 
sheriff. His body was ‘numb, but he 
could feel no pain. Only surprise. 
Chinn was standing over him now. 
’ “T counted six shots, Chinn,” 
“T reckon I 
counted wrong.” 

“T reloaded after the third shot, 
Rube,” Bill Chinn said. “I thought 
mebbe you’d be counting them.” 

* The fat man stooped, swept up 
the outlaw’s gun and slid it inside 
belt. “Where’s the kid, Rube?” 


“He's i in the tunnel.” 
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“He’s—all right?” 

“He’s okay,” Rube Spears said 
wearily, and closed his eyes. : 

When he opened them quite a 
number of men were standing 
around. It puzzled Rube Spears for 
an instant, and then-he realized that 
the possemen must have been pulled 
back to the scene by the sound of 
the shooting. He saw that his shirt 
had been cut away, and that his 
chest was swathed in bandages. He 
saw the freckled face of little Joey 
Ender, and he looked for Bill Chinn. 

He located the sheriff then and 
turned slowly on one arm. Pain was 
pulsing through his body in slow 
waves now, but there was something 
that Rube Spears had to know. 


“Chinn. Bill Chinn,” he called 
out. : 
The sheriff moved closer. Spears 
spaced his words painfully. “Leav- 


ing the horse was a trick,” he said. 
“T savvy that now. But—what in 
hell was wrong with that bronc?” 

Bill Chinn reached into his pocket 
and a pair of handcuffs, held to- 
gether by a rather long chain, glinted 
in the light of the setting sun. 

“Remember these, Rube?” 

Rube Spears nodded. “I remem- 
ber them.” 

“The brone was handcuffed,” Bill 
Chinn explained gently. “When I 
tied him up [ slapped these hand- 
cuffs on his front legs. They made 


a first-rate pair of hobbles.” 


MINES AND 


‘MINING — 


THOMPSON 


VERY so often someone 
brings up the interesting 
question of diamonds in 
California. Have they 
really been found there? 

In what part of the state? How big 
are they? And so forth. ~ 

Among the latest persons to query 
us on California diamonds are Jim 
‘Beech, of Chicago, -Illmois, and John 
Cavanaugh, of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
For them, and the others who have 
indicated a desire for some specific 
information on the subject we will 
lead off with the statement that 
specimens of diamonds have been 
found in California. 

The first diamonds were picked up 
there when early gold-panners no- 
ticed the stones in the bonanza gold- 

bearing gravel they were working. 
The finds were scattered. Most of 
‘the stones so far discovered have 
come from the placer ground around 
Cherokee in Butte county. Two 
pippins came from this neighborhood 
that when cut and polished yielded 
gems well over a carat. 

Three miles east of Placerville in 
El Dorado County is auriferous 
gravel that has produced diamonds. 
Other sectors are French Corral in 
Nevada County, which accounted 
for a diamond better than a. carat 


and a half, and one over seven 
carats, the largest stone so far found 
in California. Fragmentary, almost 
microscopic, diamond particles have 
been discovered in the black sand 
concentrates of the Trinity River in 
the gold placer country of the 
county of the same name. 

Other counties that are known to 
have yielded diamonds are Del 
Norte, Plumas, Amador and Tulare. 
In Amador County the voleano dis- 
trict has produced a number of dia- 
monds, and although the finds of 
these stones have been spread 
throughout the long period of placer 
mining in the state, not all of them 
belong to the past. Just a few years 
ago a fine specimen, a two-and-half- 
carat stone was found near Ply- 
mouth in Amador County. 

Altogether, perhaps five hundred 
good diamonds have been discov- 
ered in California. No really ac- 
curate check has been kept, however, 
and, particularly for the early days 
of placering in the state, there is no 
way of definitely checking how many 
of the stones were found by the gold 
miners and pocketed to take or send 
back East as gem stone souvenirs of 
California’s mineral wealth. 

Most of the California diamonds 
have a pale yellow hue. They are 
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not the prized blue-whites of the 
gem market but are -nevertheless 
beautiful stones when cut and set. 
Most of the finds have been more or 
less accidental—a diamond bonus in 
the gold pan or sluice box. Their 
occurrence is teo scattered and spo- 
radic, at least in the regions in which 
they have so far been found te make 
prospecting for diamonds alone 
likely to be a profitable enterprise. 
On the other hand, for the chap who 
finds his prospecting fun in tackling 
mineralogical problems it is curious 
but true that the origin and source 
of the diamonds that have been 
found in California is still a mys- 
tery. 

Where do they come from? Scien- 
tists have assumed they originated 
im some of the igneous rocks of the 
gold regions. Once they thought 
they were on the right track when 
a “pipe” of rock much the same as 
that in which the tremendously rich 
diamond deposits of South Africa 
occur was found near Oroville. A 
shaft was sunk and the “pipe” ex- 
plored. But as far as finding a bed 
of diamonds was concerned the 
operation was just a good try—and 
unsuccessful. 

However, the diamonds must 
have come from somewhere. No- 
body planted them, and diamonds 
don’t materialize out of thin air. 
Perhaps the next “pipe” finder may 
be luckier. In the meantime the ac- 
tual stones trickling in as a by- 
product keep that chance open, and 
the wise California placer prospec- 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 
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tor should always sean his pan con- 
centrates for a possible single stone 
—a diamond that will prove a juicy 
addition to his regular monetary re- 
turns. 


Tom H., of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, asks, to settle a friendly argu- 
ment with his chum, which is the 
most important oil field in the 
United States. Tom, as far as pres- 
ent day oil-producing goes, the East 
Texas field, opened up less than ten 
years ago gets the palm. In fact, 
that field is probably the most im- 
portant oil-producing area im the 
world right now. It has already 
yielded its twenty-five-thousandth 
well. That’s a whole heap of ~~ 
wells, brother. 


Even the farmers in the Mother 
Lode country of California have a 
hard time “dodging” gold. An in- 
teresting item in this connection 
comes to our attention from James- 
town via the California Mining 
Journal. Says the Journal: “Plow- 
ing for gold is one way to find it, 
but A. H. Knoop didn’t expect to 
make a strike when he set out to 
plow his grain field. The plowshare 
struck a two foot ledge and Knoop 
lost all further interest in farming. 
He found the quartz speckled with 
gold visible to the naked eye. Now 
he’s sinking a shaft. His discovery 
is just across the highway from the 
famous Hislop Mine.” 

Well, that’s a novel style of pros- 
pecting. But it takes a state like 
California to. make it succéssful. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 


self-addressed envelope sent to J 


Thompson, care of Street & Smith's 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 


Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 


order in which 
letters as brief as possible. 


they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


{ 
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Trigger Devil 


By JOHN A. SAXON 


Author of “Guns Out Of Texas,” etc. 


HE TRIGGER DEVIL 

“they called him along the 
border—and yet Larry 

Brent had never actually 

killed a man. He lacked 

the true killer instinct. It was a 
dangerous game to him, a game that 
he played for high stakes—his life. 
As other men wagered their worldly 


possessions on the turn of a card, 
the tip of a dice box, so Larry Brent 
staked his existence. He was just a 
lanky, raw-boned kid of twenty, with 
blond, tousled hair and blue eyes 
that would grow sympathetically 
misty over the suffering of a hurt 
animal. 

Larry Brent had that rare sixth 


When Larry Brent agreed to play that old cattleman’s 

poker hand he didn’t know he was sitting in on 

a game in which bullets were wild—boothill was 
the limit—and the joker was death! 
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sense of feeling a target without the 
necessity of looking at it over the end 
of a gun barrel. He played that abil- 
ity to the limit. 

“I'd sooner clip their wings, these 
gunsmoke carrion birds,’ he told a 
peace officer in Piedras Negras the 
night he out-drew and _ out-shot 
“Red” Hale, a ripsnorting gunslick 
of the river country. 

Red had meant to kill him, but 
Brent, smiling calmly, had only bro- 
ken Red’s wrist. 

“Red’s got four notches on his gun 
already,” Brent told the lawman who 
came in right after the shooting, 
“but when his wrist heals up, he’ll 
_ think twice before-he tries any more 
gun tricks with a stiff hand.” 

Those careless, gunsmoke days 
were behind him now—for despite 
his utter lack of intent, Larry Brent 
was wanted for murder. 

-It hadn’t been his fault that a half 
drunken doctor in Piedras Negras al- 
lowed an infection to get into his pa- 
tient’s arm and Red Hale had died. 

Red had friends—of a sort. One 
of them, Hip Thomas, swore ven- 
geance. And somebody else who 
knew somebody who was close to the 
sherifi got a charge issued against 
Brent after he left town. 

Now all the fun had gone out of 
six-shooter artistry for Larry. He 
still carried his gun but, instead of 
injecting himself into every argu- 
ment that offered the thrill of lanc- 
ing gunflame and acrid powder 
smoke,’he kept away from trouble, 
curbed that itching desire to feel the 
buck of a Colt against his wrist and 
to know that he was a split second 
ahead of death. 

His shoulders sagged a little and 
his face was drawn and lined as he 
slid stiffly out of his saddle in front 
of the Cattlemen’s Rest in the range 
town of Wyattville, three hundred 
miles north of the border. He had 


ridden far and hard. He was tired, 
thirsty, hungry, and all he had in 
the world was a lone silver dollar. 

Larry knew other things than gun 
fighting. He knew cattle. He could 
swing a rope with an accuracy as un- 
erring as the hot lead that spewed 
from the long barrel of his Colt. 

Brent knew that his play days 
were over. He had come far from 
the scenes of his exploits along the 
border to the hill country and vowed 
never again to draw on another man 
except to save. his life in a quarrel 
that was not of his own making. 
And then he wouldn’t be shooting 
for fun. 

He balanced the silver dollar in his 
hand and cocked one eye specula- 
tively across the street at the sign: 
LEW SING RESTAURANT. MEALS AT 
ALL HOURS. Then he looked at his 
fagged horse and his fingers tightened 
over the dollar. 

“Ain’t enough for both of us,” he 
said to himself, “an’ unless Lady 
Luck is-smilin’, I reckon we don’t 
neither one of us eat.” 

He slapped trail dust from his 
shoulders and went into the saloon. 


ARRY knew that he had no busi- 
j ness in the Cattlemen’s Rest. 
All his life there had been a 
certain sequence of events against 
which he seemed to have not the 
slightest resistance. He didn’t drink, 
but in the far flung stretches of the 
West, the saloon was the meeting 
place, the clearing house, the frater- 
nizing point of the whole countryside. 
It was there that business deals were 
made, men met their friends, and it 
was there that Larry Brent usually 
found trouble—which up to now had ‘ 
gone by the name of fun. 

There were a dozen men in the 
place when he came in but no one 
paid him the slightest heed. Every- 
body in the saloon was standing 
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around a table. Even the bartender 
with his dirty white apron had for- 
saken his battered counter of refresh- 
ment and was watching a stud game 
between “Hedge” Harrison, dark- 
eyed, gaunt-faced gambler, and 
“hee” Chandler, an old-timer who 
owned the Rocking H spread, ten 
miles north of town. 

“King bets,” said the gambler 
flatly, looking up at the grizzled old 
cowman who had had too much to 
drink and too little to eat during the 
‘hours he had been bucking Harri- 
son’s game. 

“King bets ‘nother fifty head,” re- 
plied the boss of the Rocking H, 
pushing five chips into the pot. 

Harrison shoved in two and a half 
stacks of twenty dollar gold pieces, 
ten high. 

Money against cattle! Brent had 
seen it done before but the growing 
stack of markers at the gambler’s 
elbow caused him to wonder how 
long the gray-haired cattleman could 
hold out. He made a quick mental 
calculation. With each marker 
counting five head of cattle, the sum 
was Close to fifteen hundred head. 

A swell chance he had of gambling 
his lone dollar in such a game. 

Chandler had a pair of kings in 
‘sight, the gambler, three treys. On 
the next turn Chandler drew a deuce, 
the gambler a five.. 

In the show-up, Harrison won with 
a full house. 

The gambling lust was coursing 
through Larry’s veins. Never in his 
life had he “set in” on a game where 
the stakes were sky high. He had 
watched them but never partici- 
pated. Old man Chandler called for 
a drink and his hand was unsteady 
as he took it. 

“There ought to be somebody 
around here could bust yore luck, 
Hedge,” he complained. “Yuh got 


me down to the spread itself now. 
Yuh already got everything on it.” 
He pulled a tally book out of his 
coat, scribbled something on one of 
the sheets, tore it out of the book. 
“There’s uh deed to the place,” he 


said, a bit thickly. “It’ll stand up in 
any court an’ I’m bettin’ it—” 

The gambler looked at him 
shrewdly. 


“That’s too much of a bet all at 
once, Chandler,” he said, living up 
to his sobriquet of “Hedge.” “Tell 
yuh what—Ill trade you back the 
markers for fifteen hundred head an’ 
take the deed. Then you can play 
out your string—” 

“Fair ’nuf, Hedge,” Chandler 
agreed. “But I’m drunk. I want 
somebody else to play my game.” 

His bloodshot eyes fell on Brent, 
became contemplative as he failed to 
recognize him as one of the local 
men. 

“How about you sittia* in this 
game for me, son?” the oldster asked. 
“Any objections, Hedger My luck’s 
gone sour.” 

The gambler leaked up, smiled 
oddly, and shook his head. Larry 
laughed aloud, held up the lone dol- 
lar so everybody could see it. 

“TI don’t play except with my own 
money,” he said good naturedly. 
“Bein’ as how I got only a buck, an’ ’ 
this is a man’s sized POM as ea 

Ace Chandler’s eyes glinted with 
satisfaction. Here was a man of his 
own type. 

“T’ll fix that, son,” he said, facing 
the crowd. “Every man uh you be 
witness. I’m declarin’ this hombre 
my partner to take over this game 
an’ play out my string. We split 
fifty-fifty.” 

He motioned Brent into a seat be- 
side him, shoved the markers over 
his way. 

“Me an’ Hedge been playin’ a 
crazy game, son,” he said, a little 
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thickly. “Cattle against yeller boys, — 
twenty bucks a head. I’m stakin’ 
- yuh to fifteen hundred head.” 
Larry heard Harrison’s white teeth 
click together under his tiny black 
moustache. Hedge didn’t like the 


refuse the old cattleman’s offer, but 
that tiny sound of Harrison’s teeth 
decided him. © 

“Thanks, mister,” he said, pulling 
the markers toward him. “I'd ad- 
mire to play yore game for yuh.” 

“My name’s Chandler,” said the 
oldster, “Ace Chandler. I own ‘the 
Rockin’ H spread. The gent across 
the table’s Hedge Harrison an’— 


He looked up expectantly. The - 


next move was the stranger’s. For 
an instant, Larry hesitated. It might 
be dangerous to give his right name. 
But it was unlikely that word of Red 
Hale’s passing had reached this out- 


lying part of the cattle country and, . 
even so, Brent had been his name up . 


to now and... 

“Mine’s Brent,” he said flatly, 
watching to see if it meant —— 
to those who heard it. 


Tt seemed just another name to the - 
old man and the gambler but in the — 


crowd behind him Larry heard a 
whisper, “Larry Brent—The Trigger 
Devil.” 

By not so-much as the bat of an 
eye did Larry let on he had heard 
as he picked up the cards. 


ARRY did change -Chandler’s 
luck. In two hours the blank 
deed was back in front of him 

along with the markers and a thou- 
sand dollars in gold. 


Thirty minutes later the final pot. 


went on the table—two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

“Lemme play that hand, son,” said 
Chandler, drunker now than before. 


-sionless. 


‘olden tiekly 


“Lemme say that I held. the: cards 
that cleaned Harrison.” 

- Harrison’s mobile face was expres- 
He simply nodded. It was 
his deal and he dealt a hand of draw 


‘ poker to: the oldster. : 
idea, that was plenty plain. It had: 
been on the tip of Larry’s tongue‘to | 


“Two. cards, Harrison,” said the 


Then with a bull-like roar. he 
swayed to his feet. 
“Off the top of the deck, damn 


teas he shouted, jerking for his 


"The move was so unexpected, so 
sudden, that Larry was momentarily 
stunned by it. But he acted rap- 
idly enough when he saw the gam- 
bler’s hand go for a gun in a shoul- 


der holster, His left shot out, caught 


Ace Chandler’s right and whirled 
him aside just as the cattleman’s 
Colt cleared leather. His own right 
hand, moving with the dazzling ra- 
pidity of light, developed a gun that 
was in sight long before the gam- 
bler’s hand started to pull out from 


under his coat. 


“Harrison!” 
There was something about the 


‘tonal quality in the use of the name 


that was compelling in its authority. 
It told the gambler as much as a 
dozen words would have. It was 
command and warning all wrapped 
into one. 

“Stand yore hand, Harrison,” 
Larry said, getting to his feet. 

The gambler brought his fingers 
out from under the edge of his coat 
—empty. 

“Yuh saw it yoreself,” he said 
doggedly. “He went for his gun 
first, after accusin’ me of cheatin’.” 

Larry knew that to be true. Un- 
der the rough code of the cattle coun- 
try, had the gambler killed Ace 


Chandler, the act would have been 


called a justifiable one. 
Chandler, stunned now into a 
semblance of sobriety by what had 
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happened, seemed distraught, nerv- 
ous. 

“Let’s get out uh here, son,” he 
mumbled. 

Larry gathered up the blank deed 
from the table, twisted his bandanna 
into an improvised sack and scraped 
the gold into it. 

“Where’s the spread and how do 
we get there?” he asked one of the 
men at his elbow. “I’m takin’ him 
home.” 

“The Rockin’ H is ten miles 
north,” was the answer. 

Harrison, showing a wholesome 
respect for the speed with which 
Larry had developed the six-shooter, 
looked at him through slitted eyes. 

“If you got any idea of doin’ any- 
thing with that deed, mister,” he 
said tightly, “you’d best forget it. 
Thing for you to do is take the old 
man. over to the hotel, put him to 
bed, an’ fog yoreself out of town. 
Some of the boys will take care of 
the cash.” 

“Ain’ t no doubt they would, Har- 
rison,” Larry grinned. “FHowsome- 
ever, I set in to play the old gent’s 
hand for him an’ I’m playin’ her 
through to show-down.” 

“Might be healthier for you to for- 
get it,” warned the gambler. “News 
from the south travels fast.” 

So that was it. Larry hadn’t im- 
agined that he had heard that whis- 
pered appellation— The Trigger 
Devil. 

Undoubtedly, Harrison -was right. 
It would be better for Larry to be 
long gone come sunup, but some- 
thing in the helpless way in which 
the old man looked at him decided 
him that he couldn’t abandon the 
oldster at this stage of the game. 

“T been pretty successful takin’ 
care of my health up to now,” Larry 
answered, “an’ folks with long ears 
sometimes gets em pinned back.” 


He shoved the money inside his 

shirt and took Chandler by the arm. 
~““Come on, old-timer,” he~ said. 

“You an’ me goin’ home.” 

They went outside, the cattleman 
leaning heavily on Larry’s arm. 

“Cup a coffee wouldn’t do neither 
one of us any damage,” Larry said, 
but doubted whether the man under- 
stood. He led him across the street 
to the restaurant, got himself ham 
and eggs and forced Chandler to 
drink two cups of black, syrupy fluid 
the Chinese cook fondly imagined to 
be coffee. 

““Where’s yore rig, Ace?” When 
they were ready to go, Larry shook 
the old man and asked. 

“Boss Chan’ler allee time keep 
horses Fashion Stables,” said the 
Chinaman. “Through alley, one 
block.” 

Larry took hold of Ace and got 
him on his feet. 

“Vuh’ll have to walk, ol’-timer,” 
he laughed. “Damn if ’m goin’ to 
tote yuh.” 

The excitement occasioned by the 
high-stakes game and'the subsequent 
gun show-down seemed to have sub- 
sided. It was nearly daylight and, 
save for the lights which still blazed 
in the saloon across the street, the 
town of Wyattville was calm with 
the peacefulness of the high country 
just before dawn. 

Half way down the short side 
street, Larry sensed danger. Per- 
haps it was some feeling of move- 
ment, of presence. Whatever it was, 
he never had a chance to analyze it. 
Somewhere in the darkness a gun 
barked. He flung the limp body of 
the cattleman behind a pile of empty 
beer kegs, dropped beside him. - 

“They don’t want us to leave 
town, Ace,” he whispered to the man 
at his side. “Damn friendly like, 
these hombres—” 

Something about the - stertorous 
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breathing of the oldster caused him 
to stretch out an inquiring left hand. 
His fingers contacted something that 
was wet, sticky—something that in- 
stinctively he knew to be blood. 

“Ace,” he whispered, “are you all 
right?” 

“Watch Harrison—ranch—yore’s 
an’ Janet’s now—fight for it—” 

That much Larry caught but no 
more. Ace Chandler was dead. 


ARRY muttered an imprecation. 
The setup was plain as day 
now. He had led Chandler 

straight into a trap and the old man, 
in his intoxicated condition, had fol- 
lowed with the implicit confidence of 
a child. 
Larry knew that the shot which had 
killed Chandler had been intended to 
find that mark: Men didn’t miss at 
that short range. It had been fired 
to accomplish exactly what it had 
accomplished, to put Larry Brent on 
such a spot that he would be com- 
pelled to fog it out of town with a 
new murder charge against him. 
Somebody wanted Brent out of 
the country. Just why wasn’t clear 
yet but as he crouched behind the 
kegs, Chandler’s final warning indi- 
cated that Hedge Harrison knew who 
it was. 

Ace had meant something by his 
last words—‘fight for it.” He had 


meant, Larry thought, that some-. 


body would try to get the spread 
away from Janet, presumably Chan- 
dler’s daughter, and that he— 

. » Larry heard movement across the 

street, Saw the flash of a gun. A 
bullet buried-itself in the heavy wood 
of the beer keg. 

“So long, partner,” he said to the 
silent form of Chandler. “I’m goin’ 
to get blamed for killin’ you, but 
sooner or later I’ll find out who did 
it an’ then—” 


The six-gun in his hand barked, 


the explosion reverberating thunder- 
ously under the low-canopied street. 
He heard a muttered curse, knew 
that the lead had found ‘a target. 
And then Brent’s mind, working with 
the rapidity of lightning, urged him 
to take a chance. If the man had 
been hit he would be temporarily off 
guard, even if the wound were not 
serious. The way was open to his 
horse and Brent ran for it. Crouched 
low against the shadows of the build- 
ing he made the sidewalk, flung him- 
self aboard his mount and hammered 
out of town toward the north. 

There was no more shooting, no 
indication of pursuit. Whoever the 
man was who had gunned Ace Chan- 
dler in that narrow side street, he 
had been alone. Gun shots in a cow- 
town were too common to create any 
comment or investigation. 

Brent well knew that he was tak- 
ing a long chance in trying to find 
the Rocking H and a girl named 
Janet. In the first place, it seemed 
pretty evident to him that news of 
the trouble in Piedras Negras had 
already reached Wyattville. He 
knew also that, within the hour, an- 
other charge of murder would be laid 
at his door. 

Prudence dictated flight. Yet 
there was something so peculiar 
about the intonation of Ace Chan- 
dler’s statement, “fight for it,” that 
he felt impelled at least to find Janet, 
tell her how her father had died, and 
give her the money he had won in 
the poker game before riding on his 
way. 

He pushed his horse over the 
rocky terrain until he came to a 
rough signboard which bore the leg- 
end: 


ROCKING H HORSE RANCH 3 MILES 
STRANGERS KEEP OUT 


He shrugged his shoulders. A nice 
hospitable bunch to say the least. 
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Well, the hell with them and the 
Rocking H, too. He would deliver 


' the money and be long gone come 


sunset. If the girl wanted to believe 
his story, all right. If she didn’t, he 
would have cleared his own mind. 
Larry turned off the road, started 
down a decline. Then some sixth 
sense warned him to look up. He 
flung himself from his horse, but 


- even as he left the saddle he knew 


that he hadn’t moved quickly 
enough. Something hot and searing 
scorched his temple, his senses reeled 
and he fought to keep from losing 
consciousness. Automatically he 
reached for his gun but his numbed 
muscles refused to obey his weaken- 
ing will. He half rose to his knees 
in the dust of the trail, then went 
down again. 

Larry wasn’t out, but he was prac- 


‘tically paralyzed by the force of the 


bullet that had creased his skull. He 
could hear the hammer of hoofs, 
knew that if the bushwhacker saw 
him move, he would probably finish 
his uncompleted job. He slipped 
back down into the dust again, strug- 
gling valiantly to keep his senses un- 
til he could see who it was that had 
shot him. He knew that his con- 
sciousness was on the ebb, knew that 
it was a matter of seconds ae 

Just before he passed out, Larry 
heard jumbled words above him. 

“I told you to shoot the horse, 
Thad,” said a girl’s voice. “If you’ve 
killed him—” 

There was a sense of movement, 
then the girl said, “Pick him up and 
take him to the house. We'll give 
him a chance. That’s more than he 
gave dad.” 

“That’s right, Miss Janet,” a 
man’s voice answered. ‘“He’s alive.” 
Questing hands roved Larry’s body. 
“You should uh let me plug him 
plumb center. Here’s the money, 


‘just like they said.” 


Larry sensed that the man at the 


‘same time was removing the ‘blank 


deed. He tried to grin. It was 
funny. For being the good Samari- 
tan, for trying to see that the girl 
got the money he had won for her 
father, Larry Brent had drawn a 
bushwhack ticket from the very peo- 
ple he was trying to help. 


HEN Larry came to his 
senses he was lying on a bed 
in a room that bore unmis- 
takable evidence of a woman’s pres- 


ence. He was flat on his back and ~ 


through slitted eyes he could see the 
top of a high-backed, horsehair-cov- 
ered chair, crowned with crocheted 
tidies that made an incongruous 
white fringe against the darker back- 
ground of cloth. 

He must have been out for hours. 
From the slanting rays of the sun it 
was about four o'clock. . His head 
ached like the devil and when he 
moved his hand gingerly to his tem- 
ple, he found a bandage. Movement 
caused agonizing pain. Damn nice 
people these Rocking H folks. Bush- 
whack a gent and then put him to 
bed like an honored guest. 

Larry realized the futility of. try- 
ing to do anything about it for the 
moment. His gun and belt were 
gone; somebody had pulled off his 
boots. With a great deal of difficulty 


‘he finally sat up and smiled grimly 


as he saw that some housewifely soul 
had carefully put a blanket over the 
spread before he had been placed on 
the bed. 

There were voices in the adjoining 
room, voices that were pitched at the 
point men use when they are careless 
as to whether they are heard or not; 
men sure of their own grasp of a 
situation. 

“T tell yuh, Miss Janet,” some- 
body said, “he was rekkernized as 
The Trigger Devil in town last night. 


‘He’s akiller. 


what happened to yore father. 
waited until he got yore dad out of 
town, gunned him, took the money 
and—” 


“Tf that’s true, then why did he. 


come here?” the girl interrupted. 


“He probably: killed yore father =: 


somewhere along the road . 
Larry’s. brain. 


- were saying it cen caes somewhere 
- else.. 
“That’s all we can do, bows, until 
the sheriff comes,” the girl said. 
-“You and Hip Thomas better stay 
around the ranch. 
wanted, it won't take Tom Bradley 
long to get out here when there’s re- 
ward money in sight. But before 
Bradley takes him, he’s got-to tell 
where he hid my father’s body.” 
Larry’s senses jerked alert. Hip 
Thomas! Red Hale’s partner. That 
would be the man who had recog- 
nized his name the night before in 
town. Thomas had never seen him, 
knew him only by name and descrip- 
tion. No wonder he hadn’t obeyed 
instructions to shoot the horse. Hip 
Thomas had been shooting to kill. 
He heard the man in the outer 
room leave, heard the girl come in. 
When she saw that he was awake, 
she stood beside the: bed, unafraid. 
“Why did you kill my father?” she 
demanded, her voice hard and low. 
“T didn’t,” Larry denied with a 
forced smile. 
-out of the dark and I have a pretty 
good hunch who it was and why it 
was done.” 
“Where’s his body?” she asked. 
He shook his head. “Yore father 
was shot in town, Miss Janet. I had 
to leave him to save myself, but 
there’s some reason why—’ 
Popes sak she aigacsied with fine 


They want him for: 
: murder down on the border an’ that’s 


‘He 
- vison?” he asked bluntly. 


If this man is. 


“Somebody shot him - 


“scorn, “you'd like to have me believe 


that he shot himself.” 

. “What’s the connection boteeen 
you an’ yore father, an’ Hedge Har- 
“Harrison 
had somethin’ more at stake in that 
poker. game last aight -than money 


‘an’ cattle.” 


“TI don’t care to discus the mk 


; ter,” she replied but her. face flushed. 
‘The statement burned itself into a 
Ace Chandler ‘had. 
been killed. in town, yet these men. 


“You don’t need to ma’am,” said 
Larry, admiring the fine color in her 
cheeks, the soft auburn, shades of her 
hair. “Did it ever occur to you Har- 


- .¥ison, wanted you?” 


She bit her lip and said, ‘ ‘What has 
that to do with the killing of my 
father?” - 

His answer was entirely peside the 
point. He .asked, “How long has 
Hip Thomas been workin’ on this 
spread?” 

She looked at him as though she 
were going to refuse to answer, then 


said, “A month, He came here on 


Harrison’s recommendation.” 
_ “And he was the man that brought 


the information I was on, the way 
-to the Rocking H?” 


She nodded her assent, a little 
dubiously. 
“And .-he was the man who 


searched me, and produced a thou- 


sand dollars?” 

Again she nodded. ; 

“Well,” he said, slowly. “There 
was something else he took—some- 
thing he forgot to give yuh—a blank 
deed to this ranch signed by yore 
father,” 

She seemed to be tying the ends 
together. 

“He sent Lee Tugwell to. town,” 
she nodded, “right after. 
Pes you he was goin’ to the sher- 
i 

She looked at him, comprehend- 
ingly. “He sent that deed back to 
Harrison?” 

Larry nodded acquiescence. “And 
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the sheriff will have two jobs to do 
when he gets here, Miss Janet. He'll 
charge me with the murder of your 
father. By this time your father’s 
body has been found somewhere be- 
tween here and town. The other job 
will probably be to tell you that Ace 


lost the ranch in a poker game last 


night, and that Hedge Harrison is 
the new owner.” 

He went into some detail telling 
her just how her father had become 
involved in the poker game, how he 
had gotten Ace out of the Cattle- 
men’s Rest and started for home, 
how they had been ambushed in the 
side street. 

“Then Hip Thomas deliberately 
tried to kill you,” she said finally, 
when he had told how he had started 
for the ranch. 

Larry Brent got up on the side of 
the bed, holding his head. “An’ he 
darned near succeeded,” he replied. 

“But what can we do?” she asked 


forlornly. 
“Yore dad trusted me, Miss 
Janet,” Larry stated. “The last 


thing he said to me was “The ranch 
is yores an’ Janet’s now—fight for 
it.’ I ain’t claimin’ no part of the 
spread, ma’am, but I’m sure claimin’ 
a part in the fight to keep it. If 


you feel like trustin’ me, hand me the’ 


guns I can see out on the sideboard 
in the other room. Don’t let Hip 
Thomas see you get them. because if 
he does——” 

For a long moment she stared into 
his face, then turned and walked out. 

“He’s awake now, Hip,” she said 
to the man on the porch. “Maybe 
you'd better get around by the win- 
dow. He might take a notion to 
leave that way. The other boys can 
take care of the porch.” 

“Yes’m,” agreed Thomas. “Til 
get around there right now. I jus’ 
wish he would try somethin’.” 

For just a minute, as Thomas 


moved around the corner of the 
house, the guns on the sideboard 
were out of sight. Janet picked them 
up, tossed them through the door 
and they fell on the bed beside Larry. 


IFTEEN minutes later Sheriff 
Bradley, accompanied by 
Hedge Harrison, arrived at 

the Rocking H in a_ buckboard. 
There was a blanket-covered object 
in the rear. 

“We come on a sad mission, Miss 
Janet,” said the sheriff, getting out 
of the rig. “Yo’re father’s body was 
found Z 

She seemed not nearly so upset as 
might have.been expected as she in- 
terrupted, “Was found somewhere 
between here and town where he was 
supposedly murdered by a man 
named Larry Brent, otherwise 
known as The Trigger Devil, for 
whom there is a five hundred dollar — 
reward for murdering a man named 
Hale. That it?” 

The sheriff looked surprised. 
“Why yes, Miss Janet,” he stam- 
mered. “But how did you know?” 

“The same way I know something 
else,” she flared. “The same way I 


know that my father lost a deed to 


the ranch in a poker game with 
Hedge Harrison last night, and that 
Hedge has asked you to come with 
him to take possession.” 

Not a muscle of Harrison’s trained 
poker face indicated what he was 
thinking. 

“T understand you’ve got Larry 
Brent here a prisoner,” said the sher- 
iff, a little uncertainly. “I'll be tak- 
in’ him back with me—” 

Larry, his guns once more about 
his waist, slipped through the door 
of the bedroom, stood beside the 
girl. He hadn’t taken time to put 
his boots back on and he was weav- 
ing unsteadily, supporting himself 
against the jamb of the door. 
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“You ain’t takin’ nobody back, 
Bradley,” he told the sheriff. “Take 
the blanket offen Ace Chandler’s 
body ‘til I show you something. 
Where'd you pick him up?” 

“Why—why, one of Harrison’s 
men found him in Waters Canyon,” 
replied the ‘sheriff, looking toward 
the gambler for confirmation. 

“Right where you shot him, you 
damn killer,” cut m Harrison. 

Larry smiled a little queerly. 
“Take off his coat, sheriff,” he or- 
dered. “When he was shot, laying 
alongside of me back in town, he 
didn’t have a coat on. He had it 
over his arm.” 

The sheriff looked questioningly 
from Larry to Harrison. 

“What's that got to do with it?” 
demanded the gambler. 

“Just something I remembered,” 
Larry said. “Do what I tell you, 
sheriff, maybe you'll find out some- 
thing.” 

Hip Thomas, sensing "something 
was going on in front of the house, 
came around the corner of the porch. 


“See anything on his white shirt?” 


demanded Larry of the lawman. 

“Tt says ‘XXX Bock Beer,” the 
sheriff muttered. “How the devil—” 

“Tl tell you how the devil,” said 
Larry tightly. “When I left the sa- 
loon with Ace we went to the Chink’s 
. for a cup of coffee. Ace was drunk 
and he spilled the whole cup down 
his shirt front. When I shoved him 
back of those beer barrels in the al- 
ley for his protection, he laid against 
the chalky paint on that beer barrel 
and his wet shirt picked up the mark 
of ‘XXX Bock’—which shows pretty 
conclusively that Ace Chandler 
wasn’t killed in Waters Canyon, and 
if he wasn’t killed there how did 
Hedge Harrison know where to find 
his body?” 

The accusation. was unequivocal, 
yet it was made in such an unimpas- 


sioned manner that Larry might 
have been asking the most casual of 
questions. 

Harrison stood flat-footed, staring 
at Brent. 

“Yo’re Larry Brent, ain’t your” he 
demanded. “Sometimes known as 
The Trigger Devil—wanted in Pied- 
ras Negras for murder?” 

Larry smiled thinly. “So I’ve been 
rege he answered. “What about 
it?” 

“That’s all you need, sheriff,” 
stated Harrison. “Put him under 
arrest. - 

“He ain’t ‘puttin’ nobody under 
arrest—just yet,” Larry snapped. | 
“Not until you answer my question 
of how you knew where to find Ace 
Chandler’s body.” 

Harrison had been long trained in 
holding his temper but Hip Thomas 
was not so fortunately disciplined. 

“Why all the talk?” he snarled, 
standing at the gambler’s side. “He’s 
the man that killed Red Hale an’ 
Red Hale was my partner. Damn 
aes Brent, I missed you once today 

ut ; 


IS hand flashed for the gun at 
his hip. It seemed that 
Brent’s right hand hadn't 

moved from his belt, yet suddenly 
flame lanced from the gun in his 
right hand and Thomas tumbled for- 
ward on his face. 

“That’s for missin’ me when you 
bushwhacked me this mornin’,” said 
Larry tightly. 

“That’s another killin’ you'll an- 
swer for, Brent,” said the sheriff, a 
little shakily. 

“Pick him up,” ordered Larry, mo- 
tioning with his gun. “You'll find 
his right wrist busted, but he’ll live 
even if he ain’t entitled to.” 

His eyes leveled off with those of 
the gambler. 

“Hand over that deed, Harrison,” 


ger. 
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he said evenly. “You won’t be tak- 
in’ over the Rocking H or any part 
of it. Hand it over or—” 

“Q. K. Brent,” the gambler an- 
swered easily. “You win. I know 
when I’m licked. You outplayed me 
last night and yo’re outplayin’ me 
now, only—” 

He seemed to be reaching for a 
wallet inside of his coat. Larry re- 
membered that shoulder holster of 
the night before. It seemed incredi- 
ble that Harrison would attempt a 
draw under the very muzzle of Lar- 
ry’s gun. But Larry watched him 
like a hawk. He. breathed a little 
easier when Harrison brought out a 
huge wallet, opened it, fingered the 
papers. 

Larry had had enough of gun 
play, enough of violence. This, he 
felt, would be his last gun show- 
down. 

And then, with a motion that was 
almost too fast to follow, Harrison 
flung the wallet and its contents 
straight into Brent’s face, his right 
hand flashing for the gun in the 
shoulder holster. 

Larry was off guard momentarily. 
Instinctively he ducked when the 
wallet struck his face. In that split 
second Harrison had his gun out, 
moved it in an arc and then Brent 
fired. 

It was an off balance snap shot, 
but the bullet broke Harrison’s 
shoulder, spun him around,. caused 
him to drop the gun. Larry, duck- 


- ing the wallet, had thrown himself 


to one side and as he fired, his foot 
slipped and he went down. 
From the ground Hip Thomas 


~ snatched up his fallen gun with his 


left hand. Just as Larry fell, the 
former pal of Red Hale pulled trig- 
Harrison was trying to get to 
his feet and raised himself just high 
enough to receive Thomas’ bullet 
full in the chest. 
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“Yuh—damn—blunderin’ — fool!” 
snarled the gambler. “You killed 
Chandler an’ then let Brent get 
away. Now you—” 

With a supreme effort he leveled 
his gun, fired, and the bullet caught 
Thomas squarely between the eyes. 

For a long moment Larry stared 
at the two dead men. Then he 
turned to Janet Chandler and 
handed her his guns. 

“T always figured if I kept these 
guns too long,” he said slowly, “that 
I'd kill a man. I tried to hard 
enough just now, but—I didn’t. As 
far as the Piedras Negras charge is 
concerned, I'll go back there. . I 


don’t reckon they’ll make it too 


tough for me when they figure out 
that Red Hale died of blood poison 
—even if he did need killin’.” 

His eyes held Janet’s for a mo- 
ment. 

“T liked yore dad a lot, Miss 
Janet,” he continued quietly. “If I 
could’ve got him home safe, I was 
goin’ to ask him for a job. Maybe 
some day I'll be back askin’ you the 
same. question.” 

She put out her hand impulsively. 

“When you come back, Larry 
Brent,” she said softly. “I'll have 
an answer to any question you want 
to ask.” 

Sheriff Bradley was fumbling 
around in his pockets. 

“Durned funny,” he said finally 
with a sheepish look, “but I cain’t 
find that warrant. Reckon I'll have 
to send down to Piedras Negras for 
another one. You won’t be runnin’ 
away will you, Brent?” 

And by the look in the eyes of 
Larry Brent as he turned toward 
Janet, the sheriff was pretty. sure he 


could find The Trigger Devil any 


time he wanted him. 
But if he sent for another warrant 
—it never came. 


The HOLL! 


TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RiVERS 


rT? yh 
af 


HIS Pen Pal, we’re sure, will be del- 
uged with stacks of letters. When 
she decided to collect clippings of un- 
usual feats that dogs and cats have done, 
she hit upon a hobby that has never-end- 
ing possibilities. There isn’t any one, is 
there, who hasn’t a’ pet dog or cat that is 
always doing something no other animal 
Was ever smart enough to do? Read 
Plorence’s letter and see what you might 
have to add to her collection. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

The Hollow Tree has become an international 
institution by now and I sure hope it continues 
forever. This is my second visit to the Tree. I 
was introduced fifteen years ago and I’m still 
corresponding with friends I made then. This 
time I’m back with an unusual request. For the 
past year I have been filling a serapbook with 
newspaper Clippings telHing of unusual things 
done by dogs and cats. 1 would be happy to 
hear from members from anywhere and would 
appreciate, whatever stories they might send me 


clipped either from newspapers or magazines or - 


original tales from their own experience,. 1 will 
answer all who write.—¥Florence Brunke, 750 BH, 
10th Street, National City, California, 


. United States and Canada. 


-A New Englander crashes the — 
“Dear Miss Rivers: 


This is my first attempt to crash the gates of 


“the Ol’ Holla and I hope I get letters from lots 


of Pen Pals. My favorite sports are’ fishing: and 
bowling. I am also interested in music and for 
the past few years have played the pipe organ in 
one of the churches here. Here’s hoping I hear 
from some fellows between the — of twenty- 
five and forty-five—Percy Hill, P. O. Box 111, 


‘ Winchester, New Hampshire. 


‘Don't disappoint this gal— 


s Dear Miss Rivers: 


Won’t you please print a lonely :cowgirl’s plea 
for Pen Pals? I have just returned from my 
uncle’s dude ranch in Montana and “Zar,” my 
horse, and I are sure hankerin’ to go back. I 
am seventeen years old and would like to hear 
from all you folks who love the wide open spaces. 
I will exchange snaps providin’ you send yours 
first. Don’t disappoint me_now.—Marcia Dale 
MacRae, 260 Kent Avenue, Hast erasers: Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Hear all about life under the “big top” 


_Dear Miss Rivers: 


I would very much like to join your Hollow 
Tree Gang. ¥ will tell all who write-to me-about 
life under the “big top.” JI am traveling with a 
circus and have visited all the large cities in the 
I am. thirty .years 
old, interested in all sports and play a great 
many musical instruments, At present I am on 
tour with the Robbins Brothers Circus working 
as a clown. I have also toured with Hoot Gibson 
and his Wild West show. I will exchange snap- 
shots, 80 come on and write to a lonesome clown. 
—Arthur L. Cesky, c/o Billboard Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


This sailor has lots to tell you about the 
glamorous Orient— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am a sailor doing a tour of duty on the 
Asiatic Station and would like to correspond 
with people all over the world. I have been in 
Asia for over a year and can tell many interest- 
ing things about this continent. I am interested 
in pnotonranny. and will exchange snapshots.— 
1’. F. Perry, U. 8. S. John D. Ford, ¢/o° Postmas- 
ter, San Francisco, California. 


Cowboy songs even penetrate “darkest 
Africa” — 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a South African, eighteen years old, but 
I speak English jolly good.. I am yearning for 
somebody my own age to write to so could you 
rope me a few Pals? I would especially like to 
hear from a cowboy not over ight -five years 
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of age who might tell me something about a 
coyote or a skunk—we don’t have them out here. 
My favorite pastimes are horseback riding and 
rifle shooting and I’m a lover of dogs. I also 
collect cowboy songs so if any of you will send 
me a few, I’ll swap. I will also éxchange snap- 
shots.—R. W. Jordaan, “Como,” Victoria Road, 
Rhumstead Flats, Capé Town, South Africa. 


Lenore means what she says— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Won't you please help me out by publishing 
my plea for Pen Pals? I am twenty-six years 
old and I'd like to hear from all you members 
between twenty-five and forty, and when I say I 
promise to answer all the letters I receive, I 
really mean it.—Lenore Galvin, 65 Earl Place, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Age doesn’t matter to this Pen Pal— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I wish you would put my plea for Pen Pals 
in. your department. I am-five feet, two inches 
tall, and have light brown hair and biue eyes. 
I would sincerely like to hear from anybody no 
matter what age and from anywhere at all.— 
Frank Dugo, Drawer 100, Dixon, Illinois, 


A little farmerette adds her plea— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a lonely girl thirteen years old, living on 
a farm in Hunns Lake, which is a small settle- 
ment not big enough to be a town. I love to 
read, and, as’a hobby, collect stamps and snap- 
shots. My favorite sports are horseback riding, 
swimming and skating. I would like to hear 
from far-off countries but will answer all letters, 
and exchange snapshots with the first four girls 
who write.—Jean Freer, Hunns Lake, Bangall, 
New York. 


Aileen is ready, willing and able— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am a would-be Pen Pal, ready, willing, and 
able to exchange letters with girls and boys all 
over the world. I am fifteen years old and a 
Minato in high school. I like all outdoor sports. 

ere’s hoping I get a long list of Pen Pals from 
everywhere and I promise to answer all letters 
inside of three days.—Atleen Perkins, Long Plain 
Road, Acushnet, Massachusetts. 


This Californian has very definite prefer- 
ences— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

This is the third time I’ve tried crashing the 
Hollow Tree and here’s hoping my plea is printed 
this time. I am twenty years old and am an ex- 
amateur boxer with a good record. I am inter- 
ested in all sports. I have also been a trapper 
and know places where mink and otter are 
thieker than flies. I would like to hear from 
Pen Pals between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one, especially Southern lads and lassies 
from way down in Dixie land, sefioritas from the 


land of chili, a gay caballero from California | 


and some hotcha guys and gals from New York. 
—Hlwyn Hawkins, Box 61, Oakdale, California. 


‘And here’s a tennis fan— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am. sending you my plea for Pen Pals of 
both sexes from anywhere, especially foreign 
countries. I have traveled quite a bit and since 
I was born in a large city and raised on a plan- 
tation, I am familiar with life in both those en- 
vironments. I enjoy. writing letters and dancing 
and my favorite sport is tennis. I will answer 
all letters and exchange -snapshots.—Marion 
Tighe, Box 381, Manly, Lowa. 


All you hombres, write to this C.C.C.— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am eighteen years old and would like some 
Pen Pals. ‘I have quite a collection of snapshots 
of interesting places I have visited which I will 
exchange, so come on, all you hombres, and drop 
me a line.—Avon Keeton, C.C.C. Company 1471, 
8-65, Jamestown, Tennessee. 


Calling all girls who live on ranches— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am seventeen years old and have a request 
to make. I visited out West once and am bound 
to go out there again. Now, I wonder if anyone 
who owns a ranch out West might need a girl to 
help around the place. I am willing to work and 
would be thankful for a good home. Anyway I'd 
like to hear from all you girls who live on 
ranches, so please drop me a line.—Geneva Mar- 
tin, Rt. No. 5, Prescott, Arkansas. 


Carl’s waitin’ for lots of friendly lIet- 
ters— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a lonely, eighteen-year-old Virginian in a 
strange town and would like some Pen Pals. [ 
promise faithfully to answer all letters s0 come 
on, all you boys and girls between sixteen and 
twenty-five years old, and sling some ink my way. 
—Carl- Benson, 246 Prospect Avenue, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 


You'll have a sincere Pal if you write to 
Dick— 


* Dear Miss Rivers : 


I am fifteen years old and would like to hear 
from correspondents who would like a sincere 
Pen Pal. I am interested in photography and 
radio, and have some interesting pictures of my 
home town which I will exchange. I will aiso 
send any pal who wishes, a snap of myself. 


‘ Won’t someone contact me?—Dick Fowler, 115 


New Street, Marietta, Ohio. 


This junior member of the Tree wants 
true pals— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am fourteen years old and would like some 
Pen Pals from the West. I would especially 
like to hear from girls living on ranches in 
Texas or Arizona between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen. If you can find me some true — 
I shall be very grateful.—Dorothy  Wallard, 
Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


free book 
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listed below 


Your choice of any of these handsome cloth-bound books 
will be sent you absolutely free. Simply clip this coupon, check 
the title you desire and send us four dellars ($4.00) for your 
year's subscription to Westers Stery Magazine. 

This remarkable opportunity gives you 52 thrilling issues of 
colorful and action-packed Western Story Magazine plus the 
attractive and beautifully bound 300 page novel you. check on 
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The Story So Far: 

ROUBLE starts in Tornado Basin when 

Warner Sands decides to bring sheep 
into what had always been cattle range. 
Tim Enever is sent by the Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation to help the cattlemen resist the 
invasion, but he finds them fighting among 
themselves instead of uniting to keep 
Sands out. 

Jeff Hardy, the oldest rancher in the 
basin, and Martha Kincaid, a nester, have 
been leading the fight against Sands. After 
several indignation meetings the cattle 
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owners, with the exception of Keith, a 
nester, and John Lugan, a rancher, agree 
to move their stock to Jeff Hardy’s range, 
and put themselves in charge of Tim 
Enever. 

The next day Sands moves onto Keith’s - 
place, killing the nester when he refuses 
to give up his spread. The sheepman has 
not sufficient water for his herd, however, 
and boldly informs Enever that he will 
take over a near by section of the range 
next. Tim believes that this is a-bluff and 
that Sands will make his next move through 


the bad lands. His hunch is correct, and 
when Sands attempts to strike again, the 
cattlemen are prepared for him. When the 


-sheep, led-by Sands’ hired gunmen, emerge 


from the bad lands, Tim and his force 
fire on them from ambush. A fierce battle 
follows, with Sands’ men getting the worst 
of it. After hours of fighting they are 
forced to retreat. ; 

The following day Martha Kincaid dis- 
appears mysteriously during a ride with 
John Lugan. Tim believes Warner Sands 
is responsible, and he, Jeff Hardy and a 
number of the cattlemen go to Sands’ camp 
to confront him. The sheepman tells them 
that Martha sold him her spread and left 
the basin. Tim and the others do not 
believe this and continue their search. 

Meanwhile, Martha, betrayed by John 
Lugan who has sold out to Sands, is taken 
to a deserted mining town where Sands is 
keeping his own daughter Julie. Both girls 
are guarded by aman named St. Cloud. 

Sands tells Lugan that Tim Enever must 
be killed, and threatens to inform the cat- 


tlemen of Lugan’s duplicity if the latter - 
does not do the job. Lugan gets two nest- 
ers to carry a fake message from Martha 
to Tim, asking him to meet her in a de- 
serted cabin. Lugan and the nesters are 
to wait there and ambush Tim when he 
comes to meet the girl. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DRYGULCHERS TRAP 


T. CLOUD was standing in 

_ the lobby doorway smoking 

_ his after lunch cigarette and 
watching the slow drizzle 

_ which had started again 

that noon, when he saw a rider pull 
into the street, up by the old mill. 
“Rhino,” he called, without turn- 


ing his kead. 


Rhino Fields .was sitting in the 
worn rocker by the window looking 
through the month-old paper. His 


“Cut loose your dogs, Lugan,” 
St. Cloud shouted, “This is pay 
day.” And Lugan came about 
shooting. 
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huge body was wedged into the 
chair, and each time he breathed the 
rocker creaked. In reading, his face 
lost none of its utter repose, its 
sleepy, hard-bitten blankness. It 
was a tough face, craggy and strong, 
but overlaid with fat that seemed 
to have paralyzed its muscles. It 
was as if he were trying to read his 
paper without letting an observer 
suspect he was doing so. His shirt 
was collarless, and the suit he wore 
was as shapeless as a used feed sack. 
He looked up when St. Cloud spoke. 

“Where are they?” asked St. 
Cloud. 

“Asleep.” 

“Watch it. Someone’s coming.” 

Rhino grunted and shifted his 
eyes back to his paper. 

Tim Enever didn’t pull up at the 
porch, but rode on to the big pine 
beside the hotel. He left his horse 
there out of the rain and walked 
over to the porch. Tim’s eyes were 
red-rimmed and his face, under its 
thick stubble of black whiskers, was 
pale and weary. His slicker was 
open. 

St. Cloud, stepping aside, recog- 
nized him immediately, and felt a 
cold coiling of his stomach. 

“Howdy,” Tim said. 

St. Cloud nodded. He reached 
for a toothpick in his vest and put 
it in his mouth as Tim passed him, 
going into the lobby. He didn’t turn 
around when he heard Tim stop. 

Rhino Fields looked up from his 
paper. He regarded the newcomer 
carefully, photographing him in his 
memory, and then went back to his 
paper. 

“Can a man get somethin’ to eat 
around here?” asked Tim. 

‘Rhino put down his paper. “This 
ain’t a hotel.” 

“T didn’t ask that,” Tim said 
flatly. “Tl pay or not, just as you 
like. I’m hungry.” 
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“All right,” Rhino answered. 
Without raising his voice he called: 
“Woman!” 

In a moment the Ute woman ap- 
peared in the doorway. Rhino spoke 
to her in Ute and she disappeared, 
not even looking at Tim. Rhino was 
again reading his paper. 

Tim looked around the lobby, his 
eyes searching for some clue, some 
sign. In a dozen line camps during 
the past three days he had done the 
same thing. But there had been no 
sign of Martha, nothing to hint 
where she had gone. 

This might be different; there were 
rooms in this place—and there was 
that rider he had passed out on the 
porch. A Sands man? He couldn’t 
tell. Jeff told him that Peavey was a 
strange place, and that Rhino Fields 
was a close-mouthed man, and 
crooked. 

“Td like a bed, too,” Tim said. 

Rhino didn’t even look up from 
his paper this time. “This ain’t a 
hotel,” he repeated. 

“You’ve got a second story here. 
a t there beds up there?” 

“ Oo. bed 

Tim watched him. Rhino was 
looking at his paper, his eyes in- 
serutable, opaque. 

Tim nodded his head toward St. 
Cloud:. “Where does he sleep?” 

Rhino shook’ out his paper and 
looked at it. “Same place you will, 
if you stay. On the floor by the 
stove in the kitchen.” 

“T doubt that,” Tim drawled. 

“You likely do,’ Rhino said in a 
flat voice. He called: “You out 
there on the porch.” . 

St. Cloud stepped inside the door- 
way. 

“You can clear the hell out of here 
this afternoon,” Rhino said. He re- 
garded St. Cloud with his close-set 
eyes for a moment, then shuttled his 
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glance to Tim. He picked up his 
paper and shook it. 

“Why?” St. Cloud said in a puz- 
zled tone. 

“ll hide any man that claims 
Jack Winters for a friend,” Rhino 
declared, “but damned if I'll hide a 
pair of hardcases that don’t trust 
me.” 

“Pair? I don’t know this man,” 
St. Cloud said tonelessly, nodding 
toward Tim. 

“You're a damned liar,” Rhino 
said placidly. He hoisted his huge 
bulk to a standing position, reached 
in his pocket, drew out some coins 
and slapped them on the counter. 

“There’s your money. I said clear 
out, and I mean it.” He went into 
the dining room. 

Tim looked at St. Cloud with an 
expression of puzzlement. “What’s 
the matter with him?” 

“T told him I was alone,” St. 
Cloud said. “He thinks we're to- 
gether.” 

“What if we were?” 

“He thinks we don’t trust him,” 
St. Cloud said shortly. When Tim 
still looked blank, he explained, “He 
thinks you hid in the brush out there 
and sent me in ahead to see if he 
was on the level. Lots of these old 
outlaws that will hide you out are 
really bounty hunters. They’ll shoot 
you in the back for the price on your 
head. But- Rhino is on the level, 
He thinks we didn’t trust him, 
though, and he’s sore.” 

“So he throws you out?” 

St. Cloud nodded, “We just hap- 
pened to come in too close together, 
T reckon.” 

“You came in this mornin’ too?” 
Tim asked. 

St. Cloud didn’t answer immedi- 
ately. He was staring at the dining 
room door. “Over the mountains,” 
he nodded. “Where'll you go?” 

“I’m not on the dodge.” 
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St. Cloud looked as if he didn’t 
believe him. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and walked out onto the porch 
again. The Ute woman came in as 
Tim started to take off his slicker. 
“Food is ready,” she grunted. 

Tim, St. Cloud and Rhino all sat 
at the same table. St. Cloud, who 
had just had his meal, couldn’t eat 
more. Rhino ate two big plates of 
food. Not once did Rhino or St. 
Cloud even glance at each other. 


Tim had ever walked into, He 
had come here suspicious. St. 
Cloud’s presence had made him 
more so, And then it turned out 
that St. Cloud was an outlaw on 
the dodge, and that he himself was 
suspected by Rhino of being St. 
Cloud’s partner. If he hadn’t been 
so tired he would have laughed. 
When St. Cloud drank his coffee 
he rose. “You’re makin’ a mistake, 
Rhino,” St. Cloud said quietly. “I 
never saw him before in my life.” 
“Get out of here while you can,” 
Fields warned him quietly. 
Without another word St. Cloud 


[: was the strangest situation 


left the room. Out in the lobby a 


few minutes later Rhino and Tim 
ses him ride out into the tim- 
er. 

Rhino turned on Tim. “You too,” 
he said bleakly. 

Tim grinned wearily. He was on 
the wrong track. Martha wasn’t 
here, and there was no use in argu- 
ing with Rhino. He would have 
liked to sleep the clock around here, 
but there was nothing to stop Rhino 
from putting a slug in his head as he 
slept. He got his slicker under 
Rhino’s watchful gaze. 

“T don’t think you ever knew Jack 


Winters,” Fields grunted. “Neither 
of you.” 
“That’s right,” Tim agreed 


wearily, 
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‘He went out to his horse, mounted 
and rode out of Peavey, cutting 
down toward the Ox-Bow. Rhino 
watched him out of sight and then 
went back into the dining room and 
from the sideboard drew out a jug 
of whisky. He poured himself a full 
tumbler and drank it off, then wiped 
the sweat from his brow. That was 
cutting things a little too fine. He 
wondered what would have hap- 
pened if the girl had walked into the 
dining room when they were eating. 
From the looks of Enever—St. 
Cloud. had signaled the rider’s iden- 
tity—anything might have hap- 
pened, and all of it unpleasant. 

By dark Tim was so tired he had 
to sleep. He built a big fire, staked 
- out his pony, drank his fill in the 
’ ereek and came back and rolled into 
his blankets. He didn’t move until 
‘ Jate the next morning. 

' He made the Ox-Bow by that eve- 
ning, dead tired. There were no 
lights in the main house, which 
-- argued that Jeff had not finished his 
search of the line camps in the north 
Tornados. And that meant that 
Martha had not been found. He 
had not realized how much he had 
counted on Jefi’s finding her, but 


now that he saw the dark house his: 


hopes sank like a stone. 

Sands—if he had taken Martha— 
could have moved her under guard 
many miles ‘south and out of the 

basin. Certain it was that she was 
not anywhere around here. The 
same thought kept recurring to him, 
and he could not force it out of his 
ymind. Suppose Sands had told the 
truth? Suppose Martha really did 
sell out to him, sick of all this misery 
- and blood and fighting? Was that 
anything against her, that she 
' wanted a little peace? Justice made 
him answer that it was not, that she 


‘ -was entitled to her own life, but - 


some hot loyalty in him would not 


' give this to you.” 
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Jet him believe that she had deserted 
them. 

The bunk-house was lighted up, 
and the mournful strains of an ac- 
cordion dirifted across to the corral. 
Tim took the saddle of his tired 
pony, forked down some hay from 
the open loft and then stepped out- 
side the corral. 

“Enever,” a voice said out of the 
dark. 

Tim wheeled, his hand streaking. 
to his gun. He stood motionless un- 
til he made out the figure of a man 
against the corral. 

“Who is it?” 

“Kelso.” 

Tim had a vague memory of one 
of the poorer nesters, a man whom 
he had instinctively disliked in spite 
of Martha’s loyalty to her kind. 

“What is it?” : 

“TF seen Miss Kincaid.” 

Tim took two swift steps to face 


him. “You what?” 
Kelso recoiled a little. “I seen 
Miss Kincaid. Here. She said to 


He held some- 
thing out and Tim took it. 

He could not see what it was and 

he struck a match. There in his 
hand was her neckerchief and tur- 
quoise ring. 
. “She was wearin’ that the mornin’ 
she disappeared,” Tim said aloud. 
He looked up into Kelso’s face just 
as the match died. “Where did you 
see her?” 

“Tn the badlands.” 

“How? Talk, man!” Tim said 
urgently. 

“T was ridin’ through ‘em and I 
heard somebody call. I stopped, 
and Miss Kincaid, she come down 
off the rock rim. She asked me if 
T’d take a message to you and I said, 
‘Hell’s bells, yes, he’s been huntin’ 
you for days. We all have.’ She 
says, ‘I can’t come out. But will 
you have him meet me in Keith’s 


- tious. 
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cabin tonight?’ I said yes. ‘I tried 
fin ” 


“What for?” Tim asked swiftly. 

“[ dunno. She looked mighty 
peaked and I ast her to come along 
home with me, but she wouldn’t.” 
Kelso paused. “She’s scared.” 

“Of what?” 

“She wouldn’t say. She said not 
to tell anybody I seen her and then 
she give me her neckerchief, so’s to 
prove to you Id seen her.” 

“When was it you saw her?” 

“This mornin’, Early, around 
daylight.” : 

“Have you got a horse here?” 

Veg 2? 

“Get it, we'll ride over now.” 


IM went back to the corral, 

lighted the lantern on the nail 

‘of the loft post, and by its 
light, cut out and saddled a fresh 
horse. His hands were trembling 
with excitement. Martha was here, 
alive—and scared. Of what? 

He questioned Kelso closely as 
they rode, but the nester could tell 
him nothing more. No, she didn’t 
look as if she was a prisoner. Did 


he ask her? No, but there was no-_ 


body around. What about her food? 
He didn’t know, but she looked like 
she’d been eatin’ regular, just a little 
peaked. Didn’t she tell him any 
more? No, she kept lookin’ around, 
as if she didn’t want anybody to see 
her. Then she went back up the 
slope. 

It was all a mystery to Tim. She 
was hiding from someone, but he 


could not guess why. At a little: 


past midnight they rounded the end 
of the badlands and headed east to 
Keith’s place. 

Once in the canyon where the 
house was, Tim became a little cau- 
“There’s no light there,” he 
said, searching the foot of the butte 
for a light. 
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Kelso pulled up. “You reckon 
it’s a trap?” he muttered. 

“Don’t be a fool, man,” Tim said 
sharply. “Trap for what? Martha 


As more loyal than any one of us. 


Come on.” 

They rode slowly up to the house. 
Still it was dark and silent. Kelso 
laughed nervously. “Hell, she ain’t 
here.” 

They dismounted together and 
walked -toward the shack. Tim 
paused at the door. “Martha!” he 
called. 

No sound. ess 

Kelso whipped a match across his 
seat and stepped inside, holding the 
match high. “Nobody here,” he 
said. 

He looked toward the other room, 
kicked open the. door and disap- 
peared. 

Tim stepped inside. In midstride 
he heard a whisper of cloth scraping 
the wall to his right. He dropped 
to the floor just a split second be- 


‘fore the blast of a shotgun cut loose 


with a bellow not five feet from his 
head. He lay there utterly motion- 
less as the door swung shut and the 
plaster started to sift down to the 
floor in a faint whisper. 

There was a long silence, and no 
movement. . Why didn’t Kelso do 
something? Was it a set gun? He 
tried not to make a sound as he 
reached down and drew out his six- 


n. 

Suddenly Kelso’s voice from the 
other room whispered, “Get him, 
Wally?” 

There was no immediate answer. 
Tim held the gun up, waiting for 
someone to strike a match. His 
breath was slow, quiet as he could 
make it. 

“T dunno,’ 
swered. 

Tim shot at the sound, and then 
rolled over three times. The.shot- 


> 


a trembling voice an- 
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gun boomed again, spreading a great 
mushroom of fire out into the room. 
Tim snapped three shots at it and 
then stood up. Kelso’s shots from 
the other room kicked up dirt at 
Tim’s feet. 

There was sudden silence. Then 
someone over by the door said, 
“Ah-h-h-h,” in a long, tired, gur- 
gling sigh and there was a rough 
scraping of cloth on plaster, the 
sound of a body collapsing. 

Tim had located the partition 
door and was watching it. Sud- 
denly two orange flashes boomed in 
it, and Tim felt the slugs pound into 
the plaster beside him. He heard 
Kelso scamper for cover, and then 
he . tiptoed quietly toward the 
downed figure. 

“['m comin’ in and get you, 
Kelso,” Tim said in a thick voice 
that seemed to boom in the silence. 
There was no answer. 

Tim’s foot touched a body. : He 
paused, holding his gun toward it, 
but it did not move. He stopped 
and groped blindly for the shotgun 
and found it, his eyes on the dark- 
ness that was the partition door- 
way. 

Now he was fumbling for shells in 
the downed man’s pocket. He found 
two, and softly loaded the shotgun. 

Then he stood up and moved out 
to the center of the room. 

“Tm comin’, Kelso,’ he «said 
swiftly. He took two steps to the 
right. “I’ve got the shotgun now.” 


HERE was utter silence 

again. He thought he ‘could 

‘hear Kelso breathing loudly 

im the next room, but he could not 
be certain it was not his own breath- 
ing. He waited until his heart had 
stopped slugging against his ribs, 
and then he lay down on his belly. 
Slowly, with infinite care, he wormed 


toward the door, wary of every 
move.. 

“Enever,” Kelso said in a husky 
whisper from inside the other room. 
“T give up.” 

Tim said nothing. He felt the 
door sill under his hand and pulled 
himself forward until he figured his 
shoulders were through the doorway. 
Kelso was not going to give up, Tim 
knew, not going to surrender to him, 
not while he had a shell im a gun or 
the strength to pull the trigger. A 
cold rage held him taut as wire, and 
his senses were keen, predatory. 

Kelso didn’t speak again. He 
knew he was a doomed man. There 
was not a sound, not even the soynd 
of breathing, for Kelso was probably 
breathing through his mouth, as Tim 
was. 

Tim lay there for two full min- 
utes, working his six-gun out of its 
holster. He grabbed it by the bar- 
rel, then raised his left hand far over 
his head, and using the gun as a 
club, tapped twice on the doorjamb. 
There was no sound, nothing in that 
tar-black. to indicate a man was 
there. 

Tim waited another half minute, 
his nerves edging him. Then, he 


crawled on through the door and 


straight on into the room, moving 
with infinite caution, expecting at 
any moment to reach out and touch 
Kelso’s boots. When he was five 
feet inside the room, he rose, and 
taking his six-gun, waited. 

He tried to listen, to hear, until 
the very silence roared in his ears. 
He could hear nothing. Was Kelso 
gone? He took his gun in his left 
hand, faced the door, and cast it 
from him. It clanked on the sill. 

Immediately, close on the floor, a 
gun belched fire. In its half-second 
flash, Tim saw Kelso lying full 
length against the wall away from 
the door, shooting blindly up into 
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the doorway. He brought his shot- 


gun hip high and emptied both bar- 
rels. He was so sure of his aim that 
he did not even dodge. 

When the roar died in his ears 
he heard the slow tap of a boot on 
the dirt floor, and he felt a little 
sick. He must have passed within 
three feet of Kelso, both of them 
on their bellies, when he crawled 
through the door. 

He made no pretense of silence 
now. He fumbled for a match, 
struck it, picked up his six-gun, not 
looking at Kelso, and went into the 
other room. He saw the man lying 
against the wall by the window, and 
he walked over and knelt down by 
him. He rolled him over and studied 
the face. Where had he seen it be- 
fore? 

And then, like a crash of lightning, 
a gun blasted in the window. -Tim 
felt a something slam into his shoul- 
der and rake down his back, the vio- 
lence of it setting him over back- 
wards. His match dropped. In 
that falling he shot once through the 
window in the dark, heard a grunt, 
then the pounding of feet as some- 
body ran. He got to his feet, stag- 
gered and fell, and tried to get up 
again. Even the darkness was pin- 
wheeling before his eyes. He yanked 
the door open and sprawled out into 
the dirt. Out there in the darkness, 
: by the corral, he heard a man run- 
ning. His step was broken, and Tim 
could hear him grunt softly, as if 
with pain. He had been hit, Tim 
guessed. 

Tim got to his feet, tried to run 
and went down again, and, lying 
there on the ground, he heard the 
man ride off. He fought to his feet 
and made it to the corral.. There, 
weaving unsteadily, he struck a 
match and _ studied the. ground. 
There was a trail of dark spots in 
the dirt which he knew to be blood. 
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A kind of stubborn fury had held 
of Tim. If the man was hit, he 
might go down off there in the night. 
And Tim was going to see who he 
was. He went to his horse, mounted, 
and set out after him. 


IM’S slug had caught Lugan 

just below his left ribs. After 

the shot at Enever, Lugan 
had straightened up, wheeling away 
from the low window, and_ then 
Tim’s slug slammed into him, stag- 
gering him. By the time he achieved 
his horse real panic had seized him. 
He had to get out of here. 

Once he was away from Keith’s 
place, he stopped to take stock of 
his wound. While he was feeling it 
gingerly he heard a horseman com- 
ing. His head yanked up and he 
listened. Yes, that damn Enever 
was on his trail.. He roweled his 
pony, set off ina pounding gallop. 

For John Lugan the next hour 
was the worst he ever spent in his 
life. He was never wholly out of 
earshot of Tim’s horse. All the 
tricks he had ever learned in cover- 
ing his trail were used to no avail. 
Tim hung onto him like a leech, al- 
most sensing his very thoughts. 


- Sick, afraid, Lugan thought some 


strange things that night. He be- 
gan to wonder if Tim Enever was 
human, if he could be killed. Then 
he knew he would have to pull him- 
self together, shake Enever and get 
home. 

He made a circle back into the 
edge of the badlands, entered, made 
a wide circle in them, came out 
where he went in and rode hard for 
home. When he touched the creek, 
he rode in it for three miles, coming 
out of it below his place and cir- 
cling back. Yet he had a feeling 
that almost amounted to panic that 
he had not succeeded in shaking 
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Tim, and that the man would ride in 
here presently. 
So he made his plans accordingly. 
He turned his pony loose outside the 
corral, slapped him on the rump and 
watched him trot off into the dark- 
ness of the pasture. His saddle he 
chucked into the loft and covered 
with hay. 

On his way to the house he 
stopped at the cookshack and got a 
‘cup of flour. Once im his room, he 
leaned against the wall, breathing 
deeply, waiting for strength to re- 
turn. Only cold terror kept him on 
his feet, fighting agaist the black- 
ness he knew was going to down him 
' sooner or later. 

He undressed in his room, shed- 
ding his bloody clothes. His next 
act was to yank a blanket off his 
bed and try to tear it. He was too 
weak. In desperation, he hunted for 
something to cut it with, and then 
thought of his hunting knife in the 
drawer under his clean clothes. He 
got it out, cut a wide strip off the 

blanket and put the knife on the 
"table again. 

Then he took the flour and pressed 
it against his wound. It was bleed- 
‘ing slowly, aching like fire, but the 
flour clotted the blood and stopped 
the flow. Then he wound the strip 
of blanket tightly around him, cov- 
ermg the wound. 

He was getting weaker but he 
fought on. He got some water and 
washed the blood from his legs and 
feet, then he climbed into a fresh 
suit of underwear. Over it he pulled 
an unsoiled pair of levis. He con- 
trived to put the basin of water un- 
der the bed, kick his bloody clothes 
alongside it, then he fell into bed 
and blew out the light. But he 
could not sleep. Enever was com- 
ing—and this little play had to be 
acted out. He could not faint now. 
_ He took a stiff drink of whisky from 


the bottle by his bed and lay there 
waiting. 

And Tim did come. He came be- 
fore the lamp chimney was cold. He 
hammered on the door of Lugan’s 
cabin with the butt of his gun. 

Lugan gathered all his remaining 
strength and got up. He lighted the 
Jamp and looked around him for any 
sign of blood. There was none. A 
glance in the mirror told him that 
the blanket around his middle was 
holding the flour in place, and that 
the bulk was invisible under his un- 
derwear. He saw the knife on the 
table, swept it to the floor and 
kicked it out of sight. 

He took a deep breath, picked up 
the lamp in one hand, his gun in the 
other, tramped out into the living 
room and threw the door open. 


IM ENEVER was standing 

there, his eyes like hot coals 

in a face that was gray with 

pain. He had a gun in one hand, 

and his other was covered with 
blood. 

They looked at each other for a 


Jong second, and Lugan kept his 


eyes steady, although his knees were 


trembling. 


He asked at last, in a curious, al- 
most hushed voice, “What the hell 
his happened to you, Enever?” 

“You don’t know?” Tim said 
softly, meaningly. 

“You're all over blood.” 

“That’s right,” Tim said slowly, 
watching. But Lugan’s face was in- 
scrutable. 

“Want me to call the boys?” Lu- 
gan asked. 

“No, don’t bother,’ Tim mur- 
mured. He was standing in the cir- 
cle of light cast by Lugan’s lamp. 
He was waiting—waiting for one 
single sign that would give Lugan 
away. He had lost the trail three 
miles back at the creek, lost it com- 
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pletely, but by that time his suspi- 
cion had crystallized. A search for 
tracks confirmed it. The rider had 
entered this creek and come out 
where? Lugan’s place was the clos- 
est, the most obvious. 

But there was nothing in Lugan’s 
face to indicate guilt, except a 
pinched expression around the nos- 
trils. Moreover, there was no blood 
on him—and the gulcher was hit. 
Suspicion died hard in Tim, and 
reluctantly, for it was fanned by an- 
ger that was not even dimmed. 

“Where you been tonight, Lu- 
gan?” he asked with soft menace, 

“In bed.” 

“Before that.” 

“What the hell’s that to you?” 
Lugan asked testily. 

Tim raised his gun a little. 
“Plenty. Where were you?” 

“In town,”. Lugan said surlily. 

“You look a little sick, Lugan,” 
Tim murmured. 

“T ought to. I got drunk at the 
Gem.” Lugan paused. “What’s the 
matter with you?” 

“Three jaspers tried to beef me to- 
night,” Tim said quietly. “I killed 
two. Tm lookin’ for the third.” 

Lugan hesitated just long enough, 
then said sourly, “And you think 
Tm the third?” 

“TI don’t know what to think,” 
Tim answered, watching him, wait- 
ing for any sign, any clue. 

But Lugan was acting with a 
finesse born of desperation. “Then 
get the hell out of here! You’ve had 
your look!” he said ‘angrily. 

“Not yet,” Tim murmured, lifting 


his gun. “Not yet. I want a good 
look.” 
“At what?” 


“Your house.” 
Lugan glared at him and cursed. 
“T ought to gunwhip you, Enever. 


If you weren’t so sick, I would.” He ~ 


threw the door open and stood aside. 
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“Look wherever you like, only make | 
it quick—damn quick!” 

Tim walked into the bedroom. 
Yes, the bed was slept on. 
was the whisky by the side of Lu- 
gan’s bed. Boots, socks, shirt and 
hat were scattered over the room, 
like a drunk man would throw them. 


-He felt his anger die, and a great 


feeling of weariness came over him. 
He had missed after coming so close. 

He turned and walked back to the 
door by which Lugan was still stand- 
ing, holding the lamp. “All right,” 
Tim admitted, “Um wrong.” 

“Hell with you,” Lugan rasped. 
“Get out!” 

Tim walked out and climbed on 
his horse. Lugan stood in the door- 
way in his bare feet just long enough 
to see Tim ride out into the night, 
and he closed the door. The room 
started to spin around him. Some 
instinctive caution prompted him to 
blow out the lamp. It was just in 
time. 

The floor seemed to rise up and - 
hit him in the face, and he heard a 
faint tinkle of glass before blessed 
blackness enveloped him. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LUGAN’S TRAP 


BW .UGAN’S men found him that 
way. the next morning, 

sprawled on the floor behind 
the closed door, the shattered lamp 
by his head. They lifted him into 
the bed. 

“Drunk, I guess,” he said when he 
came to, and smiled sheepishly up at 
them. Then went out, and Lugan 
lay there half awake, taking stock of 
the situation. _ Today, his week’s 
grace from Sands was up. He tried 
to think of what to do, and went to 
sleep. When he wakened, the cook 
was standing over him. 

“Gent to see you, Boss.” 


’ 


There 


i 
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“Who?” 

“Some hardcase. 
before.” 

“Tell him to come in.” 

Lugan swung his feet out of bed. 
He reached for his gun and hid it 


Never seen him 


under the covers. He was pulling 
on his boots and socks when the man 
entered. It was one of Sands’ men. 

“Boss wants to see you,” the rider 
announced. 

“Oh, he does, does he?” Lugan 
drawled. “I don’t want to see him. 
Tell him so for me, will you?” 

The rider’s face didn’t change. 
“You comin’ with me?” 

“No,” Lugan said flatly. “I am 
not. I don’t His speech 
stopped. He had just thought of 
something. He looked closely at the 
man. “Have those new men come 
back with Sands?” he asked. 

The rider looked as if he wasn’t 
sure he should answer. Finally he 
said, , hesitantly, “Some. The rest are 
comin’ in tomorrow.” 


Lugan nodded. “All right. Beat 
it. 3 = 


“You ain’t comin’?” 

“Tell Sands to go to hell. Now 
get out of here.” 

The rider went out and Lugan 
heaved himself to his feet. His side 
had a-dull ache in it and it was stiff, 
but beyond that he felt all right. He 
took a drink of whisky and sat down 
on the bed again. 

This, he guessed, was the payoff. 
He hadn’t killed Enever and he had 
told Sands, his boss, to go to hell. It 
would only be a matter of hours be- 
fore Sands got word to the ranch- 
ers that it was Lugan who had be- 
trayed them. He scratched his 
thatch of curly hair and yawned. He 
was ‘at the end of his rope, but 
strangely enough, he didn’t feel very 
bad about it. Nevertheless, he 
would have to get out of here. If 


» 


he wasn’t out of this basin in an- 
other three hours he was a dead 
man. 

That being so, he sat there and 
thought what he ought to do about 
it. Where could he go? Wasn’t 
there some way he could even things 
up with Sands before he left? Yes, 
he could warn the ranchers that 
Sands had thousands of sheep com- 
ing down the Tornados and thirty 
hired gunmen on the way to join 
him in a savage series of raids. That 
was something. It would hurt Sands 
& little, maybe defeat him, but that 
wasn’t what Lugan was thinking of. 
He wanted to hurt him for good, 
permanently; he wanted to ruin him. 
He wanted to 

Julie Sands! © 

If he got Julie and took her away 
it would kill Sands! He would turn 
over heaven and earth to. get her 
back; he would pay anything. Lu- 
gan laughed aloud at the thought. 
Money, that’s what he wanted. And 
Julie Sands would be worth more 
than a gold mine to him. She was 


up at Peavey, lightly guarded, his 


for the taking. 

He stood up and began to pace the 
room, his eyes bright with excite- 
ment, Then he got a sheet of pa- 
per, a pencil and sat down to write 
a note. 


“ENEVER: 

“T been in Sands’ pay from the first. We 
planned to wipe out your ranchers and take 
this valley over between us. My job was 
to kill you and last night I failed. Sands 
can’t use me any more, so‘he’s going to 


betray me to you. I want to get in ahead © 


of him. ; 

“Sands is bringing thousands more sheep 
down the Tornados and he’s got thirty gun- 
men coming with them. Now, Enever, 
here’s a tip for what it’s worth, Sands is 
going to try to get word to you that I’m a 
traitor. Don’t let him get to you to tell 
you. That will make him mad and he'll 
think I’m safe over here with you. He'll 
raid my place and try to get me. That’s 


reo. Pe tee 
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where you come in. Fort up all your men 

around my place and lay in wait for him. 

“None of my men was in on this so don’t 

hurt them. I’m getting out of the country 

pronto. All this is the truth. Trap Sands 

at my place. You can’t lose by trying it. 
“Joun Luaan.” 


Lugan folded the note, hunted for 
an envelope. Then he set about 
dressing. At the last he looked 
around for anything valuable to take 
with him and found that in a life- 
time of living in this basin there was 
nothing he wanted to take out of 
it, except money. 

He went out, called one of his 
hands, told him to ride over to the 
corral and cut out his best horse and 
saddle it. His side hurt him a little 
when he rode, and he wondered if 
he should risk a trip into town to see 
Doc Saunders. He voted against it; 
Doc would only start it bleeding 
again. Right now, it was clotted, 
and it must be a clean wound be- 
cause it didn’t feel like it was in- 
fected. 

He rode off his range, not even 
bothering to take a last look back, 
and headed up the mountains for 
Peavey. He rode steadily all 
through the day and into the night, 
stoppmne only occasionally to rest his 
side. 


UGAN got into Peavey a couple 
of hours before daylight. The 


hotel was utterly dark, but he 
rode boldly up to the porch, dis- 
mounted, and hammered on the door 
with the butt of his gun. In a few 
minutes he saw the faint light cast 
by the lamp through the window. It 
grew stronger. Then the door inched 
open and Rbhino’s face showed 
through it. He was holding the 
lamp over his head, examining Lu- 
gan, 
Lugan shoved at the door and 
said, ““Where’s St. Cloud?” 
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“Who is it wants him?” Rhino 
grunted. 
“Sands, you damn fool! Open 
up!” 


Rhino swung the door wide and 
Lugan entered the lobby. 

“Where’s he sleepin?” 

From the stairs came St. Cloud’s 
voice. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

Lugan wheeled and looked up at 
him. St. Cloud had on a pair of 
pants, and he held a gun in his hand. 

“IT want to talk to you alone,” 
Lugan said. 

“Beat it, Rhino,” St: Cloud said. 
Fields put the lamp on the desk and 
went out through the dining room. 

“Enever and Hardy with five men 
are on their way up here now,” Lu- 
gan said tersely. “I had an hour’s 
start on them.” 

“Here? What for?” There was 
surprise in St. Cloud’s voice. 

“Miss Kincaid, you jughead!” Lu- 
gan answered. He looked at St. 
Cloud. “Well, you goin’ to move 
’em?” 3 

“T reckon we got to,” St. Cloud 
said. “Come on up and tell me 
about it.” 

He led the way upstairs and along 
the dark corridor to his room. 
candle burned on the table beside 
his cot. He sat down and started 
pulling on his boots as Lugan began, 
“Well, I was over at the Ox-Bow 
when Enever rode in.” He moved a 
couple of steps toward St. Cloud. 

“Yeah, he was up here,” St. Cloud 
muttered. His head was bent over. 
One boot, under the bed, had es- 
caped him. 

Lugan drew out his gun and con- 
tinued, “Well, he and Hardy got to 
talking . . .” He moved two 
steps closer. 

St. Cloud swore and went down 
on all fours. “Yeah?” 

Lugan brought his gun barrel 
down across St. Cloud’s head. The 


- even move. 
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man melted to the floor and did not 

Lugan looked at him a 

moment to make sure it was a good 

job, then he rose and went out ito 

the hall. He paused to make sure 
there was a key in the door. 

“Miss Kincaid!” he_ called, his 
voice booming down the corridor. 
He paced it slowly, listening, calling 
again. Presently, ahead of him, a 
door opened. 

Martha, a blanket wrapped 
around her, stood in the doorway, 
her lamp in her hand. When she 
saw him, her jaws came together 
with a tiny click. 

“Come with me,’ * Lugan ordered 
eurtly. “St. Cloud’ s sick.” 

Martha hesitated, but he had 
swung around and was going down 
the hall. 

_stood aside, allowing her to go into 
the room. She did, and he elosed 
the door behind her. 

“I’m gettin’ out of here with Julie 
Sands,” Lugan told her levelly. His: 
tone of voice jerked Martha’s atten- 
tion from St. Cloud. 

.. “Td hate to have to hit you, Miss 

Kincaid,” he said quietly. “If you 
make any noise, I will, though. I’m 
going to tie you up ‘and gag you. 
_. . Martha backed away, noticing for 

the first time the look of ugly ex- 
eitement on his face. 

“What'll it be?” Lugan asked 
calmly. His forehead was beaded 
with sweat, and his eyes were hard 
and calculating. 
_. Martha wondered if she should 

take a chance, and then she won- 
dered who there was to help her. 
Not Rhino, If he came up he’d get 
shot, and not Julie. She was as 
_ helpless as Martha herself. 

“All right,” Martha submitted. 
“Tl do it on one condition. That 
you answer one question for me— 
~~ answer it truthfully, if you know 

ow. 


Martha followed. Lugan — 


gan said. 
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“Go ahead. Ask.” 

“Ts Tim Enever all right?” 

Lugan smiled uglily. “Yes, damn 
him! I tried to kill him last night 
and almost got killed myself.” 

“He’s all right?” 

“He’s hurt a little. Not much.” 

“Thank God,’ Martha said. “All 
right, I’m ready.” 

Lugan whipped a blanket from St. 
Cloud’s cot and ripped it. _After 
tearmg off several strips, he told 
Martha to stand still. He trussed 
her firmly, hands and feet, then laid 
her on the cot. He used St. Cloud’s 
bandanna to gag her. Lugan was 
in a hurry; his fingers trembled as 
he tried to gauge the tightness of 
the gag. 

Finished, he did not say another 
word but wheeled out of the door, 
slamming it behind him. It did not 
catch, and slowly swung open again, 
so that Martha could hear him 
stamp down the hall, calling, “Miss 
Julie! Miss Julie!” 

Martha heard Julie’s door open. 


“What is it?” Julie asked sleepily. 


“You’ve got to get dressed,” Lu- 
“We're traveling.” 

“Who are you?” 

“One of your dad’s men. The 
ranchers have discovered this hide- 


out and they’re on their way here 


now. You've got to hurry.” 
“Where’s St. Cloud?” 
“He’s gone ahead with Miss Kin- 
caid. Now hurry. Ill go get the 


horses.” 


“All right,” Julie said” wearily. 
“Where are we going?” 


“Over the mountains. These are 
my instructions. Now _ hurry, 
please.” 


Lugan tramped down the stairs. 
Martha heard several things then. 
One of them was Lugan out at the 
barn ripping off the lock on the shed 
and bringing out a horse and sad- 
dling it. Another was Julie. Her 
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footsteps came down as far as 
Martha’s room, and Martha could 
_almost see her looking in. 

Martha tried desperately to move 
enough to make some sound that 
would attract Julie, but she could not 
move, could not make a noise. Julie 
went back to her room, spent a little 
while there, and then Martha heard 
her go downstairs. 

The lobby door opened then and 
Lugan said, “You go outside. ve 
got something to settle with Rhino.” 

“Are you sure Miss Kincaid and 
St. Cloud have gone?” 

“Certain. I woke them first. Miss 
Kincaid is the one the ranchers are 
after, so she went first.” 

“Considerate,” Julie said dryly. 

Martha heard her go out. There 
was a brief silence, then Lugan 
called, “Rhino!” Martha could 
even hear Rhino’s ponderous step 
through the kitchen into the dining 
room. Suddenly there was a shot, 
and then another. The echoes ham- 
mered through the corridors, and 


then Martha heard the lobby door 


close. There was a brief silence, 
then the pounding of horses’ hoofs 
as Julie and Lugan rode away. 


! HE sounds diminished mo- 
mentarily. Then there was 
movement downstairs, and 
Martha heard a woman sobbing. It 
was Rhino’s wife, she knew. 

Suddenly, she heard Rhino say in 
a tight voice, “Don’t squat here and 
bawl, damn it! Help me up and stop 
this bleedin’.” 

There was a long series of sounds 
after that, none of them indicating 
that the Ute woman‘ or Rhino re- 
membered St. Cloud or herself. 
Martha set to work then to struggle 
out of her bonds. 

It took her till daylight, and when 
she was finished her wrists were 
bloody. Her first move was to take 
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out the gag and work saliva into her 
mouth, then she set about freeing 
herself. The next thing she did was 
to steal into her room and dress. 
She kept telling herself all this while 
that this was her chance to leave, to 
escape. But all the time she knew 
that she couldn’t leave St. Cloud in 
there. He was-alive, she had felt 
his heart beat. But he was hurt. 

When she was finished dressing 
she had made up her mind. She tip- 
toed back through the silent cor- 
ridor and closed the door to St. 
Cloud’s room behind her. 

First she got his gun, made sure 
it was loaded, then laid it on the 
table. There was a pitcher of wa- 
ter on the table. She took this and 
poured half its contents in St. 
Cloud’s face, then picked up the gun 
and stepped back. ~ 
. St. Cloud’s eyes opened and for 
a full half minute he stared at the 
ceiling. A movement of Martha’s 
attracted his gaze and he stared at 
her for a moment, then pulled him- 
self to a sitting position. Martha 
had the gun in her hand. 

“What's that for?” St. Cloud 
asked. 

“Tm going.” 

St. Cloud scowled. “What hap- 
pened? Lugan—Lugan.” He could 
not remember. 

“He slugged you over the head, 
then tied me up and gagged me. He 
shot Rhino, too. He’s taken Julie.” 

“Julie!” St. Cloud struggled to 
his feet, oblivious to the gun in 
Martha’s hand. “Where did he take 
her?” 

“T don’t know.” - Martha told him 
what she had overheard Lugan tell 
Julie, and as she talked the color 
came back in St. Cloud’s face and 
there was murder in his eyes, 

When she was finished, St. Cloud 
gest quietly, “Thanks, Miss Kin- 
cai 
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He looked at the gun. “You 
won't need that, and I will. Can 


I have it?” 

“What are you going to do?” 
“Kill Lugan when I get. him.” 
His eyes clouded. “If he’s hurt 

her . . .” He didn’t finish. 

“St. Cloud,” Martha said sud- 
denly. “Are you in love with Julie?” 

‘St. Cloud looked her full in the 
eye and nodded. “Yes. I always 
have been, only she wouldn’t wipe 
her feet on my kind. I don’t care 
now. I’m goin’ to get Lugan and 
turn her loose—loose from her fa- 
ther. Ill take her anywhere she 
wants to go to get away from him.” 
He smiled thinly. “After that, ’m 
comin’ back to Tornado Basin and 
fight—on your side, I mean.” 

“Against Sands?” 

'“Phat’s what: I mean,” St. Cloud 
nodded. “I’m acowman. I may be 
tough and not much good, but ’'m 
too good to fight for a sheepman.” 
He looked at the gun again. “TI got 
to hurry, Miss Kincaid. Can I have 
my gun?” - 

“What are you going to do about 
me?” 

“Nothing—only saddle your horse 
so you can ride back to your 
friends.” 

Martha knew it might have been 
a trick to disarm her; she also knew, 
deep within her, that she had seen 
a, turning point in a man’s life. She 
handed him the gun. He smiled, 
slipped it into his holster and said, 
“We haven't much time. I haven’t, 
I mean.’ 

“Ts your head all right?” 

St..Cloud nodded. “For the first 
time in my life,” he said wryly, and 
smiled. Martha laughed with him. 

Downstairs, Rhino was lying on 
blankets.on the floor of the dinmg 
room.- St. Cloud went up to him 
and said, “Rhino, we’re pullin’ out.” 
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Rhino’s eyes looked sick. His wife 
was squatted by him. 
“You backed the wrong man, 


Rhino,” St. Cloud said. “So did I. 
I’m changin’.” 
“You — double-crosser,” | Rhino 


gasped weakly. 

St. Cloud turned and went out, 
Martha following him. At the stable 
St. Cloud saddled two horses, handed 
Martha the reins of one. “Good 
luck, Miss Kincaid.” 

“I hope you find her, St. Cloud,” 


Martha said. “And if you do, don’t 
be shy.” 
“Shy?” St. Cloud looked at her ° 


with a quizzical expression. 

“Tell her you love her,” Martha 
advised. “She’s been waiting to hear 
that word all her life. Will you?” 

“Why not?” St. Cloud asked. 
“Tt’s nothin’ but the truth.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RESCUED! 


T. CLOUD had: stated the 
truth; he was a cattleman. He 
was not a saloon bum, either, 

nor a gunman bred in the smoky 
darkness of a gambling hall. Most 
of his life had been spent outdoors, 
punching cattle, and he could read 
sign like an Indian. It stood him 
in good stead now. 

He picked up Lugan’s and Julie’s 
trail immediately, and he read it ex- 
pertly. He was the kind of tracker 
that is sometimes found in Mexico 
among the vaqueros; his method was 


. part knowledge, a whole lot: observa- 


tion, and the rest intuition. He 
could read country like a printed 
page, and he understood instinc- 
tively where the best traveling was, 
where the sign was to be found. If 
he knew the general direction his 
quarry was traveling, he could leave 
the sign for a half day and pick it 
up at will, and, what was. more im- 
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portant, he could sense a short cut. 

An hour of riding Lugan’s trail 
and he understood it. Lugan was 
working for the peaks. YFurther- 
more, he was fumbling, feeling 
about for a pass that he had prob- 
ably heard of but could not locate. 
When St. Cloud knew that, he 
picked the tallest tree he could find, 
climbed it and spent fifteen minutes 
studying the heights ahead of him. 
All the water courses, all the cattle 
trails pointed straight ahead up the 
slope, but St. Cloud could see that 
they were false. The real pass lay 
off to the south, where the gradient 
was gentler and where a large boul- 
der field hid it from the naked eye. 

He made his decision. Lugan 
would strike straight ahead, find out 
his path was blocked, and would cast 
- about for the real pass. Cattle sign 
would tell him, if he was not so 
stupid he could not read it. Eventu- 
ally, he would come to the real pass, 
after. a long and fumbling delay. 

St. Cloud headed straight for the 
pass. He traveled swiftly, avoiding 
the brush tangled canyons, using 
every open mountain meadow, sav- 
ing his horse and still keeping him 
to a mile-eating pace. 

In mid-afternoon, St. Cloud left 
timber line behind him and worked 
his way up through the boulder 
field. Presently he came to the pass, 
a twisted canyon between high 
peaks. Old tracks, deer and cattle 
both, proved it beyond a doubt. 
There were no horse tracks there. 
St. Cloud rode a half mile to the 
south, staked out his horse in a nest 
of boulders that protected him from 
the chill upland wind, then went 
back to the pass and squatted be- 
hind a boulder. 

He had a long wait, so long that 
he thought he made a wrong guess. 
But when the sun started to heel 
over, bringing into bold relief all this 
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upland waste of rock, he caught 
sight of two black specks working 
among the boulders. He tested the 
wind to make sure his scent would 
not alarm their horses, found it fa- 
vorable, and then hunkered down 
to wait. 

Presently, he heard the sharp ring 
of horses’ shoes on the rock. They 
were tired, he could tell. It was 
many minutes before that sound - 
drew close. Still, St. Cloud did not 
move. 

And then, in single file past him, 
they rode on into the pass, Julie 
ahead. St. Cloud let them go past 
him perhaps ten feet, then he stood 
up and called: “Lugan!” 

At the sound of the voice, Julie’s 
horse shied. Lugan pulled up, and 
for one brief second he did not move. 
St. Cloud knew he was debating 
whether to go for his gun. But curi- 
osity would conquer. Lugan would 
have to know how many men were 
behind him. 

Lugan turned and saw St. Cloud. 
standing there, his hand with the 
gun hanging down at his side. 

“Cut loose your dogs, Lugan, be- 
cause this is pay day,” St. Cloud 
said mildly. 

Julie had stopped now, and was 
facing them. 

At the same instant Lugan’s hand 
flashed up across his body, and the 
sun glinted on his gun. 

St. Cloud shot from the hip, and 
he shot first. His first slug whipped 
into Lugan and jarred him, so that 
his gun went off at the ground. The 
second bullet drove him out of the 
saddle onto the boulders, and he lay 
there on his side without moving. 


T. CLOUD holstered his gun 
and walked past Lugan to 
where Julie’s horse was stand- 

ing. He took the bridle and led the 
horse out of sight of Lugan. Then 
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he stopped and looked up at Julie. 

“I'm sorry I had to do it that 
way, he said. 

Julie dismounted, steadying her- 
self against St. Cloud. It was a 
minute before she spoke and then 
she said in a trembling voice, “I—he 
was taking me, St. Cloud.” 

“T know.” 

“He was going to hold me until 
dad paid him a lot of money.” 

St. Cloud said nothing. Julie’s 
nerves broke completely. She 
started to cry and St. Cloud put 
his arms around her. He stood there 
stiffly, saying nothing until Julie’s 
sobs ceased. She buried her face in 
his shoulder, clinging to him. 

“I’m takin’ you away, Julie,” St. 
Cloud said then. “Away from this 
bloody mess, away from that wolf of 
a father of yours. Tl] take you any- 
where you want to go.” 

Julie held him closely. 
right.” : 


“All 


_“T don’t reckon there’s much more _ 


to say,” St. Cloud said, looking down 
at the top of her head, then looking 
away. 

“Yes, there is,’- he amended 
quietly. “It’s just this. I don’t 
reckon I ever want to leave you, 
Julie. I'll stick by you and fight for 
you as long as you'll let me.” 

Julie was strangely quiet. She 
raised her head slowly to leok imto 
his tense face. “Do you mean that, 
St. Cloud?” she asked. “Do you 
mean you'd stay with me and—and 
not send me to places I hate, like I 
was a piece of baggage?” 

“Tl stay with you, I said,” St. 
Cloud told her stubbornly. 

“But—but why?” Julie mur- 
mured. “It isn’t like you, like any 
man, St. Cloud. Why do you say 
that?” 


St. Cloud got it out. It was tone- 


‘Jess, emotionless. 


even want to be alive.” 
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“Because I ain’t 
worth a damn when you're not 
around, Julie. I don’t reckon I ever 
would be. I got you in my blood, 
and when I can’t be with you I don’t 
want to be anywhere else. I don’t 
He looked 
down at her. “I—I just love you, 
T reckon.” 


Julie looked at him for one long 
moment, then she raised on tiptoe 
and kissed him. The world stopped 
going around for St. Cloud, and then 
he knew what had happened. He 
knew without her having to say it, 
but she did. 

“And I’ve loved you—always, I 
guess,” Julie murmured, “but I 
never thought I could tell you. I 
never thought you were interested in 
anything but fighting and lying and 
bullying. I didn’t know!” 

“You do now,” St. Cloud told her. 

Julie looked up at him. Then her 
face changed. “Dad!” she said. 
“What will he do?” 

St. Cloud smiled grimly. “First 
he’s goin’ to take a whippin’, Julie. 
I’m goin’ to help give it to him. I’m 
goin’ down and help those poor 
damned cowmen, and when we’ve 
licked your dad he’s goin’ to be 
humble. He’s goin’ to eat crow, 
Julie, and my crow at that. There’s 
just one other thing I want to do 
before I die—hbesides love you—and 
that’s to tell that damn proud man 
that [’m goin’ to take his daughter 
and he’s not goin’ to stop me.” 

“Then let’s hurry,” Julie said 
calmly. 

“Tt means I’m fightin’ him if we 
go down,” St. Cloud said with grave 
emphasis. 

“Tt means we're fighting him,” 
Julie answered sadly. “Let's go 
down.” ; 

Julie rode over to where St. Cloud 
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had staked his horse, and St. Cloud 
went back to the pass. He piled 
stones on Lugan’s body, and tried 
not to let himself think of what 
would have happened to Julie if he'd 
missed them here. 

It was just getting dusk when he 
finished. He started off toward his 
horse, and then a sudden shift of 
wind brought a sound to his ears. 
He stopped to listen, and suddenly 
his jaw muscles corded. 

He went on, got Julie and they 
started out of the boulder field. 
Suddenly, Julie pulled up her horse 
and said, “Listen.” 

ae heard it, eH —— answered. 

“e i Sepa 

“Sheep,” said St. Cloud. 
through the pass. They’re goin’ 
back through in short order, too.” 


HEY passed through Peavey 

after dark on their way to the 

Ox-Bow. St. Cloud stopped 
at the hotel and walked into the si- 
lent lobby. There was a lamp 
lighted in the dining room. 

From the door St. Cloud could 
see Rhino’s great bulk stretched out 
on the floor. The Ute woman was 
sitting there beside him, and she 
turned great grief-stricken eyes on 
St. Cloud. 

He came over and stood above 
Rhino. He couldn’t tell if the man 
recognized him or not, for there was 
nothing on Rhino’s face except pain. 

“T got him, Rhino,” St. Cloud said 
gently. “T thought you'd lke to 
know.” 

“You rat,” the old outlaw whis- 
pered. 

St. Cloud nodded thoughtfully. 
“That’s right, a double-crossin’ rat, 


“Comin’ 


Rhino. Tve took my last fightin’ 
money from Sands. Julie and I are 
gettin’ married. But first we’re go- 
in’ down to the Ox-Bow and I’m go- 
in’ to fight Sands along with Jeff 
Hardy and Tim Enever.” 

“You damn coyote,” Rhine said, 
his voice implacable. 

St. Cloud only smiled gravely. 
“It’s a fine feelin’, Rhino—one 
you’ve never, known. You can look 
down a road and see it’s straight, 
not crooked. You can even see the 
end of it, Rhino.” He shook his 
head. “So long, Rho. You're an 
honest crook.” 

He went out. Rhino’s eyes fol- 
lowed him to the door, and then 
they sifted to his wife. 

“Get a horse,’ he whispered 
hoarsely. “Ride down and _ tell 
Sands that his girl is at the Ox-Bow 
and that St. Cloud has sold out.” 

“No,” the Ute woman grunted. 

“You go,” Rhino ordered sternly. 

“Will you be all right?” she asked, 
falling back into Ute. 

“T’m not sick,’ Rhino said. “T 
feel fine. Go on.” 

He knew and she knew that he 
was dying. She looked at him a 
long moment, and Rhino smiled 
wearily.. “Go on,” he ordered. 

For a moment it seemed as though 
the Ute woman would refuse. Then, 
with one last look at this white man 
who had been her husband and mas- 
ter, she turned away and went out 
the dining room door. There was 
no more expression on her stolid face 
than there would have been at an 
order to cook a meal, but on her 
blind, doglike obedience might de- 
pend the final destiny of the whole 
basin and all its inhabitants. 


With his own daughter aiding his enemies, is Sands at last doomed? Will the ranchers 
heed the advice of the man who betrayed them? Read the thrilling conclusion of this 
serial in next week’s issue—on sale everywhere September 16th, 
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MISSING DEPARTMENT 


ATTENTION—I would like to find the wife 
and chiidren of Lieutenant Henry Jackson. His 
brother, Tommie Jefferson Jackson, used to run 
a bank and store at Atlanta, Kansas, and I am 
his daughter. If any one knows their where- 
abouts, please communicate with me. Isabell 
Conley, Lake Sioho Rancho, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Trinidad, Colorado. 3 


DISHMAN, BHLIZABETH and ROSA—They 
are my two daughters and have been missing for 
a long time. Llizabeth is about 59 years old 
and was last heard from in Kansas City. Rosa 
is 57 years old. I do not know whether either 
of them ever married. If any one knows their 
whereabouts, please tell them te write to their 
mother, Mrs. Mary Dishman Kelly, 1742 First 
Street, N. W., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


NOTICE—I would like to locate Fred Mutter- 
shed or his family. They used to live in Lead 
Black Hills, South Dakota. They adopted a 
young baby boy from an orphanage in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. The baby was born on 
June 10, 1910. Any one knowing their where- 
abouts please write to M. N. in care of the Miss- 
ing Department: of Western Story Magazine. 


FRANLIN, FANNY MAY and LEE OTIS 
CLARK—They were born in Chandler, Oklahoma, 
or on the Sac and Fox Indian Agency around 
1897. Fanny has a birthmark on one side of 
her face. She and her half-sister, Lee Otis, were 
put in an orphanage when Fanny was about 
three years old and Lee eleven months old. For 
important family news write to your half-brother, 
John Theodore Homan, 11 Fisher Street, Brier- 
ley Hill, Staffordshire, England. . 


NOBLE, BLANCHM—She is my sister and I 
think she ‘was adopted in 1901 or 1902 by a Mrs. 
Bailey. She was about three years old at the 
time. She had blue eyes and dark hair. If any 
one knows her, please teH her to write to her 
sister, Florence, who is very anxious to hear 
from her. Mrs. Florence Moore, c/o De Sabla 
Stage, Chico, California, 


WHEELER, FRANK and HLBERT—They are 
the sons of Marcus and Horace Wheeler who 
once resided in Franklin County, Hampton, Iowa. 
If any one knows their whereabouts tell them to 
write to their cousins, Frank Parker, East Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, and Carrie Parker, Plainfield, 
Vermont. 


‘lost track of him after that. 


WRIGHT, GEORGE ROBHRT—He is my hus- 
band and was last seen in Liberty, New York, on 
November 10, 1937. He is 34 years old, 5 feet, 
6 inches tall, and has light brown hair. He has 
a small red mark under his right eye and on his 
left forearm he has a tattooed emblem and the 
name, “Border Legion,” He is probably working 
asa waiter or an orderly in a sanatorium. 
“George, if you read this, please come or send 


for us. Baby and I have no one but you. We 
love and want you.” If any one knows hia 
whereabouts, please communicate with Mrs. 


George R. Wright, c/o C. EB. Clifford, Matamoras, 
Pennsylvania. 


WEBB, WILLIAM NAPEAN—He left home in 
1906 and was last heard of six years ago in 
Alaska. He is about 50 years old and a pros- 
pector. If any one knows his whereabouts, 
please notify his sister, Mrs. Bessie Oakes, Webb's 
Crossing, Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia. 


QUACKENBUSH, BERT—Will you _ please 
write to ‘‘Aunie’’ in care of the Missing Depart- 
ment, Western Story Magazine. 


BEAPONT, DAVID F.—Three years ago he 
was in Binghamton, New York, and from there 
was transferred to Lewistown, Pennsylvania. L 
He is about 35 
years old and speaks with a southern accent. 
Any information concerning his whereabouts will 
be appreciated. Write to “Joe” in care of the 
Missing Department, Western Story Magazine. 


DYH, THOMAS JEFFERSON—He is my fa- 
ther and was last heard of in Trosper, Kentucky. 
He is about 55 years old and a coal miner by 
trade. He has black hair and eyes, is 5 feet, 
4 inches tall and wears a mustache. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts please communicate 
with his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Dye Hicks, Box 
355, Haleyville, Alabama. 


DAY, FRED—He left Grass Valley, California, 
in March, 1936. He is 45 years old, 5 feet, 11 
inches tall and has grayish blue eyes, and gray- 
ing hair. He was working on timber in towns 
near Portland, Oregon. Any one knowing his 
whereabouts, please write to Elsie Day, 427% 
Marshall Street, Grass Valley, California, c/o 
Hazel Painter. 


WELSCHER, OLIVER—He used to be in the 
Army Hospital in Belleville, Illinois, I would 
like to hear from him. Any one having any in- 
formation please write to Henry C. Quade, Box 
131, Wapato, Washington. 
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There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 


your request “blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 
course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 
that seems to us unsuitable. Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the 
printer long in advance of publication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 
considerable time after you send it. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has peeves that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 
found.” It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 
are seeking. 

Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Red McLane knew he didn’t have one chance in a 
thousand of putting a brand on those rustlers anless 
he got some 
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B. BRISTOW GREEN 


Author of “Twisted Trail,” etc, 


HE gate of the loading 

pen slammed as the sher- 

iff, Ike Summers’ foreman 

and “Red” McLane rode 

up to the fence. McLane 
pointed through the settling dust 
cloud. 

“There’s Summers’  Herefords. 
Located ’em on the Four Cross 
Eight range a week ago.” He turned 
toward the sheriff. “I waited till 
they started the drive. 
there’d: be less chance of trouble 
here.” 

A swarthy, square-built man sit- 
ting his horse beyond the pen gate 
snapped away his cigarette and rode 
toward the three. He was close 


Figured © 


McLane knew if he 
were caught spying 
he would never get 
out alive. 


when the voice of Summers’ foreman 
blared at McLane: 

“Of: all the locoed range detec- 
tives ever I saw, you’re the limit! 
Them ain’t Summers’ cows!” 

The shock sent a physical jolt 
through McLane. He lifted his hat 
to run puzzled fingers through 
his red hair. “I’m admittin’ it ain’t 
Summers’ brand—now, -but it’s 
plumb easy to work his I Bar S 
into a Four Cross Eight.” 

The swarthy man kneed his horse 
in front ef McLane. “You accusin’ : 
the Four Cross Eight of rustlin’, 
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fellow? You red-headed fool! Jim 
Bolton bought them Herefords like 
he buys plenty others.” 

“Keep your shirt on, Sinola,” 

the sheriff cut in sharply. He swung 
around to McLane.. “You made a 
bad mistake accusing Jim Bolton of 
stealing cattle. A man with forty 
thousand acres don’t have to rustle 
a two-bit spread like Summers’.” 
_ MclLane’s glance shifted swiftly 
over the three men. Twisting in the 
saddle, he whipped out a gun and 
shot one of the steers between the 
eyes. 


he said. He swung down, climbed 
the fence and dropped beside the 
dead steer. 

With four quick slashes, he cut 
out the branded hide and flipped it 
over. For a minute he stared at it 
in stupefied amazement. The Four 
Cross Eight showed clean and plain. 
It was clear that the steer had never 
carried any other brand. 

Rage flared in Sinola’s dark face 
as McLane climbed out of the pen 
and slowly swung into his saddle. 
“You blasted fool! Them steers is 
worth thirty dollars a head!” 

The gun blast had halted the work 
of loading and four hard-eyed 
punchers were lined up behind Sin- 
ola. The sheriff read the plain signs 
of trouble. = « 

“You’re in a mess, McLane,” he 
said hastily. “You'll have to pay 
for that steer.” 

Silently, McLane pulled out a 
thin roll of bills and handed the 
officer three tens. The sheriff passed 
them to the Four Cross Eight fore- 
man. 

“Now let this business drop, Sin- 
ola. Vm reporting it to the Cattle- 
men’s Association and”—he looked 
at McLane—‘there’ll be one range 
detective looking for a job.” 


“There’s one way to tell if them 
brands have been worked over,” 
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Sinola’s. black brows knotted. 
“You get off this range and stay off, 
fella!” 

With an effort McLane held his 
temper in check. “You won this 
play, Sinola,” he said quietly, “but 
don’t crowd your luck.” He looked 
at Summers’ range boss through 
narrowed eyes. “Too bad old Ike 
Summers stopped a slug when his 
place was raided. I reckon he’d see 
somethin’ right curious in this set- 
up.” Lifting the reins, he rode to- 
ward town. ; = 


N his room above the restaurant, 
McLane poured water into the 
wash bowl and lifted: his eyes to 

the mirror. It reflected a raw-boned, 
beard-stubbled face under a thatch 
of red hair. His clothes were’ dust- 
yellowed, his shotgun chaps scuffed 
and thorn-scratched, the result of 
ten days’ search for Summers’ stolen 
cattle. “Look like a saddlebum,” 
he muttered. “And all I done was 
lose thirty dollars and make a fool 
of myself.” 

Two things had held him doggedly 
to the search for Summers’ stolen 
cattle although other outfits on the 
range were also being rustled. Partly 
it was sympathy. Summers’ range 
was being stripped by the thieves 
and he hadn’t money to hire gun- 
hands to protect it. Then, too, the 
old man’s range was small and he 
was raising only high grade Here- 
fords. It had seemed easy to locate 
such cattle. 

“And I done it,” he told himself. 
“Only they wasn’t in that bunch 
Bolton shipped.” 

The bellowing of cattle sent him 
hurrying to a window. The sun 
was down but through the dusk he 
saw some fifty head of Herefords 
being driven toward the loading 
pens through a back street. A dust 
cloud blanketed most of the herd 
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but on the leaders he made out the 
‘brand—the Four Cross Eight. Jim 
. Bolton was making a second ship- 
“ment. But why hadn’t he made the 
drive all in one herd? 

Suddenly McLane’s eyes lighted. 
“By heck, I wonder!” 

With the idea of following the cat- 
tle, he swung his legs over the win- 
dow sill and was about to drop to 
the roof of a shed. Somethmg 
moved in the corner of the fenced 
feed lot behind the hotel. A shot 
cracked and McLane’s hat whipped 
back into the room. A second bul- 
let tugged at his shirt as he rolled 
back mside. When he came to his 
knees a third slug whistled past his 
ear. McLane took deliberate aim 
at the shadowy figure and fired. He 
heard a choked cry. The man in the 
feed lot staggered back two steps 
and went down m a heap. ~ 

McLane came to his feet, a grim 
set to his jaws. “That tears it. I 
sure can’t get near them loadin’ pens 
and the sheriff would never back 
me a second time.” The lines of his 
face deepened. “The only way to 
beat. this game is by workin’ on the 
inside and from what I hear of Bol- 
ton and his outfit it would be plain 
suicide.” 

-A shout and running feet told him 
that the shots were being investi- 
gated. Yet he stood there rubbing 
one hand thoughtfully over the red 
stubble on his jaws.’ “Now if it 
wasn’t for this dang red. hair 

His shoulders stiffened and his 
teeth set. “T’ll give this Bolton 
wolf another whirl. My. scheme will 
work—if I don’t get shot out of my 
pants.” 

He caught up his warbag and 
hurried out of the hotel and down 
~ the steps. The shooting had emptied 
the main street. Stepping to his 
horse, he swiftly tied his warbag be- 


- he thought. 
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‘hind the cantle, swung into saddle 


and rode down the street. 

As he passed the Longhorn Saloon 
one man was standing there in the 
shadows; a big man leaning against 
the wall of the building and smok- 
ing. In his ‘search for Summers’ 
cattle, McLane had _ carefully 
avoided contact with the Four Cross 
Eight outfit until today. But once 
he had seen Jim Bolton and recog- 
nized him how. “Cold and nervy,” 
“Aims to keep clear of — 
this shootin’, but hell know who 
shot that hombre—him and Sinola 
both.” 

When he had left the town of 
Coldsprings behind him, Red 
McLane lifted his horse to a lope, 
heading for the Mexican’ border 
thirty miles south. 

For the next six weeks, although 
he did not recross the border, 
McLane heard rumors of increased 
rustling in’ the Coldsprings district. 
Then came news that put him into 
action. A hundred head of Summers’ 
Herefords had been run off. McLane 
cursed the slowness with which re- 
ports seeped across the border. The 
raid had been made ten days bhe- 
fore. 


B wei sundown, Red McLane 


rode into Coldsprings, but it 

was neither the same horse nor 
the same red-headell saddlebum that 
had gone south six. weeks before. 
“At that,” he murmured, “I ain’t 
sure I can get away with it.” But 
even when he saw Jim Bolton in the 
group on the saloon porch there was 
nothing in his manner to suggest ° 
that he might be riding straight 
into gunplay. 

At the hitchrack, he stepped down, 
tied the reins and ran a hand over 
the sweaty chest of the big black 
horse, deliberately giving opportun- 
ity for the scrutiny of which he was 
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aware. te took off a flat-crowned 
hat to wipe the sweat band and ex- 
posed jet-black hair above a bold 
face, clean-shaven except for a small 
black mustache. Two guns in black 
holsters were tied low on thighs en- 
cased in black canzoneros. When he 
stepped up on the platform a hint 
of ironic humor seemed only to ac- 
cent the taut harshness of his long 
lips. 

The height of his big frame made 
him look down on every man there 
except Bolton, a rangy giant with 
a dominant arrogance in his fleshy 
face. The cramped tenseness of the 
atmosphere drew one corner of 
McLane’s mouth into a tight smile. 

“You shore welcome a stranger 
proper in this town, gents. I could 
dum near hear the triggers clickin’.” 
His voice was out of keeping with 
the elegance of his outfit, but he had 
no intention of posing as a south- 
of-the-border caballero. 

It was Bolton. who asked, “Come 
far, stranger?” 

“Plenty, and I’m drier’n a sand 
lizard. Does a pilgrim drink alone 
in your town, mister?” 

Even over the drinks there was 
no thawing of the watchful cold- 
ness. It was the restrained menace 
of a wolf pack measuring the 
strength of a newcomer. Bolton did 
the talking. 

“Tm Jim Bolton, owner of the 
Four Cross Eight. What do you 
call yourself?” 

McLane chuckled. “I ain’t men- 
tionin’ some of the things I called 
myself, but down below I’m known 
as Colt Gantry.” 

Bolten’s eyes flicked to McLane’s 
two guns. “Figurin’ on a job?” 

“Maybe—but not watchin’ a 
bunch of cows chew their cuds.” 

Bolton shrugged. “What sort of 
jobs you been holding?” 


“Different sorts.” McLane was 
pouring a second drink when, in the 
back mirror, he saw a familiar face. 
Sinola had joined the group and was 
regarding him intently. 

McLane turned toward Bolton, a 
humorous quirk to his mouth. 
“Even had a job with the govern- 
ment once,” 

Quick suspicion leaped into the 
faces around him. “What sort of 
job?” Bolton asked sharply. — 

“Cuttin’ boot heels from steer 
hide,” McLane drawled. He didn’t 
explain that he had been railroaded 
to prison for killing a crooked gam- 
bler and had been pardoned when 
the facts were laid before the gov- 
ernor. 

One man laughed and McLane’s 
drawl lengthened. “Pears like some- 
body savvies that job. I quit it 
kinda sudden and took a vacation 
down south.” He tossed off his 
liquor and added, “Which is how I 
es up with this Spanish dude out- 

ec 

His eyes drifted around the group 
and caught the puzzled frown on 
Sinola’s face. McLane took off his 
flat hat and eyed it disapprovingly. 
“First pay day I connect up with, 
I’m shore buyin’ me an honest-to- 
gosh cow hat.” He smiled dryly at 
Bolton. “I can see I ain’t recom- 
mendin’ myself none. Reckon [ll 
stable my horse.” He tossed a bill 
on the bar and was half way to the 
door. when Bolton called: 

“Gantry!” 

McLane turned and his nerves 
jangled a warning as he saw Sinola 
at Bolton’s elbow. But there was 
nothing hostile in Bolton’s manner. 

“Might be I could use you, 
Gantry. There’s always a place for 
a good hand on an outfit as big as 
the Four Cross Eight.” 

Wariness made McLane cautious. 
Sinola had put that idea in Bolten’s 
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mind. Still, he had known he wasn’t 
riding into a peace convention. He 
strolled back to the group. 

“T like a big outfit, Bolton, but I 
don’t hanker to ride around singin’ 
a flock of cows to sleep.” 

“Meanin’ which?” Bolton asked. 

McLane eyed him coolly. “I 
heard some outfits around Cold- 
springs could use a man that don’t 
wear his irons for ornament.” _ 

“Yeah?”- Bolton said. “Well, 
you might ride out with the boys. 
and see how you fit in.” 

“Suits me,’ McLane answered. 
“Only I got to eat first.” 

Bolton motioned to two of his 
men. “I'll leave these two to wait 
for you.” 

McLane glanced at the two men. 
“Tl meet ’em here in half an hour.” 
He went out thinking, “And I'll sure 
see I ain’t ridin’ in the middle when 
we hit the trail.” 

Before he ate, McLane did two 
things. He got a shave to keep the 
red stubble from showing against 
his dyed mustache; then at the drug 
store he made a small and mysteri- 
ous purchase. After a hurried supper, 
he met the two men and rode with 
them to Bolton’s ranch. 


HERE were a dozen other 

men in_ the bunk-house, 

among them Sinola. Bolton’s 
foreman glanced indifferently at 
McLane. “Bolton says to use you 
ridin’ line.” He jerked a thumb to- 
ward a bunk. , You can dump your 
warbag there.” 

The casualness of it and the way. 
the men ignored him was a little too, 
pointed, McLane thought, as he 
crossed the room and dropped his 
bag on the bunk. It might be 
harder to leave this outfit than it 
had been to get the job. 

The next morning Bolton gave 
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McLane his orders. “I’m sending 
you to the. south line with Flint 
Scully and another man. There’s 
some cow thieves hang out in them 
hills.” 

“Flint” Scully was one of the men — 
who had brought McLane to the 
ranch. The other man, already rid- 
ing ahead, was a_ hatchet-faced 
hombre named Jake. “So,” McLane 
reflected, “I ain’t expected to come 
back.” 

Near the foothills he and Scully 
passed a bunch of steers being held 
by two riders, some seventy head 
with a dozen Herefords among them. 
Scully said casually, “Bolton’s ship- 
pin’ that bunck. tomorrow.” 

“Nice beef,” McLane commented, 
but his nerves tingled. When he 
rode into Coldsprings the evening 
before, he had seen enough cars on 
the siding to hold twice that num- 
ber of cattle. He wondered where 


' Bolton was holding the second herd. 


When they reached the backbone 
of the range Scully pointed to a 
trail running east and west. “This 
here’s Bolton’s south line. You 
ride from this dead tree to the first 
draw west. I’m ridin’ east of you 
and there’s a man west. Any trouble 
breaks, three shots is the signal.” 

Scully turned his horse east along 
the. trail. McLane kept his place 
long enough to roll a cigarette. He 
wasn’t turning his back until Flint 
Scully was out of rifle range. When, 
finally, he started to ride west his 
gaze roved over the jumble of hills. 
“Swell for cow thieves,” he thought. 
“Likewise a handy place for a 
killin’ if you want to lay it to. rus- 
tlers.” 

He had covered these hills in the 
search he had made for Summers’ 
stolen cattle. When, presently, he 


‘heard the bawling of cattle on the 


north slope below him, he was cer- 
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tain it came from a basin where, six 
weeks before, he had located the 
herd he believed to be Summers’, 
His eyes narrowed thoughtfully. He 
had to see those cattle but if he was 
caught spying! He smiled crookedly. 
=i already got a reputation for bein’ 
a fool. Reckon I better live up to 
it.” 

Still he was wary. All forenoon 
he rode trail. Once when he came to 
the draw at the west end he stopped 
and carefully studied the timbered 
slope to the north. The draw passed 
a hogback that he was sure formed 
one side of the basin where the cattle 
were held. He timed his next ride 
to bring him to the draw at noon. 
Likely Scully and the man to the 
west would be resting for an hour 
while their horses ate. 


cLANE rode down the draw 
= until it became to rough 


for a horse. Dismounting, 
he took his rifle and climbed the 
bank. Along the hogback the tim- 
ber was thin and he worked through 
it cautiously, keeping an eye on the 
trail above. He came out on a ledge 
overlooking the basin. Below, four 
riders held a bunch of cattle, all 
Herefords. There were, McLane 
judged, a hundred head—the num- 
ber reported stolen from Summers 
in the last raid. 

McLane settled back on his 
haunches behind a bush. He sat 
there picturing this hill country as 
he had come to know it. There was, 
he remembered, a small box canyon, 
some two miles east of the basin and 
close to the trail the cattle. would 
follow to town. His fingers went to 
his vest pocket and the bottle he 
had purchased at the drug store in 
Coldsprings. . It was a fool scheme 
he had in mind but if it worked he 
had Bolton and Sinola trapped. 

Realizing that he had been gone 


from his post a considerable time, 
he worked back across the shoulder. 
He had almost reached the ravine 
where he had left his horse when a 
rifle cracked, the bullet slashing a 
bush within inches of his face. He 
dropped behind the bush, eyes rak- 
ing the hillside. A second slug whined 
past his ear and he caught a puff 
of smoke from the trail above. He 
jerked erect, ran a few yards and 
fell with his feet down the slope of 
the draw so that he faced the trail. 

There was no movement on the 
trail. The man up there was smart. 
One palm on his rifle stock, McLane 
pushed himself up on his hands and 
hung there wavering like a man 
badly hurt. His arms bent and he 
fell flat. The rifleman jumped up, 
levering a cartridge into the cham- 
ber. With one quick shift McLane 
lined his rifle and fired. The man 
reeled back clutching his chest. 
McLane ran for his horse. 

When he reached the trail and 
swung into his saddle, hoofbeats 
were pounding toward him from the - 
east. He fired three shots, hoping 
Flint Scully would think he was re- 
laying the signal. When he reached 
the limp form and dropped. from 
his saddle Scully was a scant hun- 
dred yards behind. McLane had 
barely time to see that the man he 
had killed was the hatchet-faced 
Jake when Scully swung off his 
horse and dropped to his knees be- 
side the body. 

Almost with the next breath, 
Scully was on his feet, half crouched, 
arms bent, a killer gleam in his eyes. 

“You killed him, you blasted spy!” 
His right hand flicked down. 

With the jerk of his own gun, 
MclLane’s body pivoted at the waist; 
a trick he had made part of his 
lightning gunplay. Scully’s bullet 
raked across his chest. Through the 
smoke of his own shot, he saw Scully 
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break at the knees = fall on his 
face. 

Before the echoes of the shots 
died, McLane realized that these 
dead men were a greater menace 
‘than when alive. They must be ac- 
counted for at the bunk-house. The 
situation was bad, but—his lips 
tightened—at least it gave him time 
to shape his play. Swinging into 
- the saddle, he spurred west along the 
trail. 


A quarter of an hour’s fast riding ~ 
[: was dusk when he rode into the 


brought him to the line fence be- 
tween the Four Cross Eight and 
Summers’ I Bar S. He cut two 
fifty-foot. strands, rolled them as 
small as possible, and tied them be- 
hind his saddle. 

On the open range below the tim- 
ber a few of Summers’ Herefords 
were grazing. McLane cut out two 
steers and hazed them into the tim- 
ber, driving them rapidly eastward. 
He stopped once at a spring to wa- 
ter them, reflecting that thirsty cows 
do plenty of bellowing. It was past 

. two o’ clock when he had them in 
the small box canyon near the trail 
to town. : 

. The canyon was little more than 
a blind draw with banks too steep 

‘te climb. He stretched a wire across 
it to keep the steers in and then 
roped, threw and tied one. Taking 
out the bottle he had bought at the 
drug store, he set to work with 
painstaking care. When he had 
treated the second steer the same 
way he studied his work critically. 
“Tf I slip up on this, I’m just makin’ 
Bolton a present of sixty dollars 
worth of prime beef, but I judge 
Summers is used to that.” 

Climbing the west bank, he se- 
lected a spot where the hill broke 
steeply down above the cattle trail. 
There he stacked a big pile of round 
boulders that would roll easily and 
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_ fastened one end of a second wire 
to a key rock. Cutting a stout stick, 


‘he twisted the other end around it 


for a hand-hold and dropped it down 
behind a bush in the draw. Con- 
cealed there, he could reach this 
wire and also the one fencing i in his 
two steers. 

After a final inspection, McLane 
headed back for the bodies of Jake 
and Scully. There was no discount- 


_ing the danger in what lay ahead 


and no dodging it. 


ranch yard leading two bur- 

dened horses. Strippmg his 
mount, he turned it into the corral 
with the horses ‘already there. No 
use leaving it saddled. The crew 
was in the bunk-house and if the 
storm broke he would ‘not live to 
get out. — 

Talk died as he went in, walked 
to his bunk and dropped his saddle. 
Turning, he glanced at the dozen 
men and wasted no time making 
his announcement. 

“Sinola, I brought in two dead 

men—Scully and Jake. They're 
outside on their horses.” 
- In cold silence the men stared at 
him. The foreman’s eyes flicked to 
McLane’s . guns, but whatever his 
suspicions, he would realize those 
guns had been cleaned. 

“How come?” he asked quietly. 

“Scully crossed my section to see 
Jake. I heard shots and when I got 
there Jake was dead. Scully died 
a minute later. Looked like two 
men done the shootin’. Jake was 
drilled with a rifle, Scully with a six- 
gun so close the bullet went plumb 
through him.” 

“T take it you looked eam” 
Simola drawled. 

“That’s how come I’m late. No- 
body had come through my section 
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so I rode west. I found a line fence 
with the wires cut. Some one on 
horseback had driven. a couple of 
cows east. Might be he had a hand 
in this. I judge you know what out- 
fit. sidelines the Four Cross Eight.” 

A growl rumbled through the 
group and McLane felt that he had 
planted a suspicion that might give 
him a breathing spell. When the 
bodies had been brought in and laid 
on bunks Sinola turned to McLane. 

“You better go eat. Bolton’s in 
town over night. Ill get word to 
him in the morning. Likely he'll 
bring the sheriff.” 

When McLane had eaten and was 


| going back to the bunk-house he 


glanced toward the corral and saw 
the glowing tips of two cigarettes. 
Sinola was taking no chance on his 
running away. 


There was little talk in the bunk- 


house that evening. The men turned * 


in early and the light was put out. 
Red McLane lay on his bunk with 
his back to the wall and a gun in his 
hand. 

Bolton, he judged, was in town 
arranging for the loading pens. Sin- 
ola had sent no word of the killing. 
He was taking no chances on the 
sheriff coming out and holding up 
the drive while he investigated. 
What, McLane -wondered, would 
Sinola do about him in the morn- 
ing? He determined to take the next 
play in his own hands. 

At daylight the crew had break- 
fast. When it was over McLane 
saddled and rode up to the foreman. 

“T ain’t quittin’ this job, Sinola, 
till this killing is sifted out. You 
want me to go to town with you?” 
It was a bluff. If Sinola took him 
up he would have to find some 
means of slipping away. 

Sinola finished shaping a cigar- 
ette before he answered. “We can’t 
leave that south line open. Tm 


sending a man out there with you | 


—one that ain’t easy to shoot at.” 
The covert threat in that became 
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evident as McLane and this’ other 
man rode toward the hills. The fel- 
low was glum and silent, threat 
etched deep in every line of his face. 
Once they separated, McLane knew 
it would be a matter of minutes 
only before this killer sneaked 
through the trees to shoot him in the 
back. 

They were well up toward the 
crest when McLane’s opportunity 
came. Where the trail narrowed, he 
kneed his horse close and with one 
motion whipped out a gun and 
brought it down solidly on the man’s 
skull. In two minutes, he had him 
bound, gagged and hauled into the 
timber. 

Hazing the riderless horse deeper 
into the trees, he headed for the 
draw where he had left the two 
steers. The distance he had come 
with this man was greater than the 
trail herds must cover before they 
passed that draw so McLane rode 
hard. 

He had barely time to hide his 
horse when he sighted the first herd 
half a mile to the west. Far behind 
it another cloud of dust lifted. That 
would be the second herd. 

Down in the draw his two steers 
were close to the wire bawling their 
thirst complaint. McLane slid down 
the bank and stopped their bellow- 
ing with a bombardment of rocks 
which distracted their attention. 
Behind the bushes he found the wire 
running up to his pile of boulders. 
He took up the slack and crouched, 
listening to the rumble of approach- 
ing hoofs. 

The point rider crossed the mouth 
of the draw. Then the first of the 
herd showed. A few, McLane noted, 
were Herefords. A swing rider came 
into view. McLane put all his 
strength and weight on the wire. It 
came free and for one sickening mo- 


ment he knew the bitterness of fail- 


ure. 
Then came the crash of rolling 
rocks, the snorts of frightened cat- 
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tle, a single shouted oath. For one 
breathless moment McLane watched 
the scattering of the herd. Then, 
wheeling, he cut the barrier wire and 
saw his two steers go bawling out of 
the draw. 

From a bush nearer the mouth of 
the draw he watched the four riders 
round up the herd and line it out 
once more on the trail. A grim 
smile touched McLane’s lips. In the 
confusion his two steers had been 
caught up with the others. He 
waited until the cattle were well 
down the trail before he found his 
horse and headed through the timber 
for Coldsprings. 


E reached town ahead of 

the herd and was making for 

the sheriff’s office when he 
saw Ike Summers ride up to the post 
office and climb stiffly from the sad- 
dle. When McLane swung down 
and called to him the old man 
turned. 

“You don’t know me, Summers?” 
McLane said with a grin. 

“I hope not,’ Summers grunted. 
“IT don’t cotton much to a white 
man wearin’ greaser duds.” 

McLane identified himself and 
added, “I stole two of your Here- 
fords yesterday.” 

“Huh! Why didn’t you take the 
rest of ’em? Then I could go to 
raisin’ jackrabbits.” 

McLane told his story. “I’ve 
got Bolton sewed up if the sheriff 
will back my play. You reckon you 
could persuade him?” 

The old man’s jaw thrust out. 
“Come on! Ill get him. The 
sheriff’s all right only his skull’s 
kinda thick. If you pull this play 
off, McLane, you can come out to 
my place and help eat them steers.” 

Swearing punchers were crowding 
the first herd into the pens when 
McLane, Summers and the sheriff 
rode up. The hand with which 
McLane held the reins also carried 
his rifle. 

Jim Bolton and his foreman came 
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~ riding across from the other side of 
‘the pens.  Sinola’s right hand 
brushed a gun. His face was rock- 
‘hard, — 
~~ Red McLane pulled back the 
hammer of his rifle. “Don’t try it, 
Sinola,” he said softly. “Settin’ 
four killers on me is plenty.” 

* Jim Bolton’s face showed no un- 
easiness but there was a glint in his 
eyes. “So Sinola was right,” he 
‘said quietly. “You’re Red McLane, 
the range detective. Seems like mak- 
ing an ass of yourself once don’t 
satisfy you.” 

McLane had already spotted his 
two steers just inside the fence. He 
kept his eyes on Bolton and Sinola 

~while he spoke to Summers. “See 
‘any of your beef in that bunch, 
Summers?” 

“Sure,” Summers snorted. “I’m 
a lop-eared jackass if some of them 
Herefords ain’t mine!” 

Two shots cracked out 
McLane was holstering a six-gun 
as both steers dropped. He swung 
down, the rifle still in one hand, and 

‘climbed the fence. As he dropped 
beside the steers, the sheriff’s voice 
blared. “Bolton, keep your men out 
- of this!” ; 

McLane slashed out the brands, 
shoved the pieces of hide to Sum- 
mers and climbed to the top rail. 
He sat there with his rifle ready. 
Bolton snatched one of the pieces. 
His face went white as he stared at 
the I Bar S on the inside. He turned 
the hide over, saw the Four Cross 


Eight and hot blood flooded ‘his 


and 
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“None of my crew done that!” 
“No?” McLane drawled. But he 


was watching for the break that - 


must come to make his play good. 

It came when Sinola suddenly 
wheeled his horse and raked it with 
spurs. McLane’s rifle cracked once 
and the horse went down pinning 
Sinola under it. 


With the crash of the shot, Bolton - 


went for his gun. McLane had a 
glimpse of old Ike Summers driving 
his horse into Bolton’s. The bullet 
Bolton meant for McLane’s braim 
drove through his shoulder. He 
grabbed for the top rail, missed it 
and fell heavily outside the fence. 

A third gun blasted, and when 
McLane pulled himself up over the 
fence the sheriff was handeuffing 
Bolton, and Summers was covering 
Bolton’s four punchers. 

McLane’s grin was pain-twisted. 
“Tt was a good trick, Bolton, splittin’ 
your drive. Anybody inspectin’ the 


first bunch wouldn’t find nothin’ 


wrong and you figured they’d pass 
up the second herd. 
acid-branded steers I planted got 
Sinola scared and he made a run to 


head off the second herd.” 


“You fool,’ Bolton snarled at 
Sinola as the foreman was pulled 
from under his horse. “This damn 
range detective’s trick never would 
have worked if yo hadn’t lost your 
head. 

McLane turned to the sheriff. 
“There’s a hundred of Summers 
Herefords a mile or so back. Skin 
any one of ‘em and you'll have 
plenty of inside evidence. Bolton’s 


a smart cow thief, but ten years: 


workin’ for the government will 


shore make him a better shoe- 


maker.” 

Hauling himself into the saddle, 
McLane grinned. crookedly at Ike 
Summers. “Time I get this: shoul- 
der patched up, old-timer, I figure 
I can eat one of them steers—acid 
brand and all.” 
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Ovrhaul to over 18,600.000 car owners. The market has barely been scratched. 
To wide-awake men we offer opportunity—an opportunity which may never 
come your way again. A fast selling, repeating article, fully protected by 

U. 8. and foreign patents. Saves 
motorists millions of dollars. Ex~- 
elusive territories still open—but 

‘ou must act quick if you want 
in on this. 


PHONE, WRITE OR 
WIRE TODAY! 


Let us send you free sample 
which every salesman is fur- 
nished for demonstration. Let 
us show you, with their per- 
mission, ACTUAL earnings of 
our distributors. Let us show 

ou how you can start in this 

msiness NOW—before aliter- 
ritories are assigned, The mar- 
ket is there—we have the pro- 
duct—are Hou the man? Let’s 
find out. rite, phone or wire 
today.—®. L. Mellinger, Pres. 

: OVRHAUL CO., 

M-918 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please mention this magazine when 


Free SAMPLE COUPON 


Zee T0 MOTORISTS 
WITH OIL EATING CA 


if Your Motor Wastes Oil 
and Gas—If It Has Lost 
That “New Car’? Power, 
Speed and Quiet, Send 
Coupon Below For Free 
Sample of Miner’s Amaz- 
ing Mineral Discovery 


SAVES OIL 
SAVES GAS 


Nearly a half-million motorists have used 
this revolutionary method of cutting oil and 
gas waste caused by worn rings and cylinders. 
Savings up to 50% reported. Give your car 
new power, pep, speed and quiet with this 
amazing mineral discovered in the Rocky 
Mountains. Awarded A.T.L. Seal of Approval. 


TAKES PLACE OF NEW 


| RINGS AND REBORE! 


gre Pe 

Quickly placed through spark plug openings and 
at a fraction ofthe cost of new rings and rebore,this 
amazing mineral fills in and plates worn ringsand 
cylinder walls. Ovrhaul gives your motorincreased 
compression, Cuts oil consumption, increases gas 
mileage, adds new power and speed, with other sub- 
stantial benefits of new rings and rebore. Ovrhaul 
has been thoroughly tested and proved by impartial 
laboratories and great Universities in the United 
States and abroad. Proved harmless to finest motors. 


INSTALLED IN 30 MINUTES! 


Ovrhaul works on the mineral plating principle— No spec- 
ja} tools needed. No car tie-up. No danger of ruining motor 
by grinding cylinder walls—works in while you drive, saves 
you time and money. Gives you months of extra car use. A 
Bingle application lasts up to 10,000 miles. 


SAMPLE FREE! 


If your car is wasting oil and gas, before you spend upto 
$160.00 for new rings and rebore—send your name and address 
on the coupon below for a free sample of this amazing min- 
eral which expands up to 80 times when heated, and full de- 
tails of a real money-making opportunity. Air mail reaches 
us over-night. e 


B. L, Mellinger, Pres., (Paste on Postcard and mail) 
Ovrhaul Co., M-9i8 Los Angeles, Calif. 

Without cost or obligation, rush me FREE SAM- 
PLE. Also show me your big money-making plan, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of New Coffee Agency Openings — 


EARNINGS UP TO $60 IN A WEEK 


Over 350 more men and women are needed at once to open up fine-paying Coffee 
Agencies right in their own home localities. If you are looking for a bona fide +s: 
chance to make as high as $60.00 in a week, starting at once, this company wilt 
send you everything you need; give you all the help you require, and back: you up 
with its proven successful plans. A chance to be independent, work.as you please, 
and make more-than just a modest living. If you want to know whether there is 
an opening for you in your own or nearby locality, mail the Application below, By 
~return mail you will be notified whether we have an opening for you, and if we 
have, you will receive full information about this Coffee Agency Plan. You don't 
send a penny—just mail the Application. No obligation—you decide after you rend 
the plan. Don’t delay. Send your Application at once, 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 6416 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Clip Out and Mail Today // 


i 

i WRITE YOUR FULL NAME AND ADDRESS HERE q 
NOMOie ease ede eee sewer e cette st eees SEE yin oo RR Ee fo 2 oe 6 pO Cee one nee see 

q (State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) ] = 

il DV. Ta aA By ee ro aa a Fagan He RR iE Rese re Dee Boone 1 

Tay esis OR a Bins oo oe ee a 5 Bn Ba yin PIE BRE tb So ER i ae eter Sones | 

i HOW MUCH TIME CAN YOU DEVOTE TO COFFEE AGENCY? i 

Mark with an “X” ( FULL TIMH ( PART TIMH i 
Yull time. pays up to $35 to $60 in a week. Part time, either during the day or evenings, = 

pays up to $22.50 in a week, 1 

i STATE WHICH BONUS YOU PREFER—CASH OR FORD AUTOMOBILE { = 

q In addition to their cash earnings, we offer our producers.a cash bonus. of $500.00 or a { 
brand-new, latest model Ford Tudor Sedan. State which you would prefer if you decide to —S 

| accept our offer. Mark “X” before your choice, fi 5 
C1 $500:00 CASH BONUS; O LATEST MQDEL FORD TUDOR SEDAN | ; 

y CAN YOU START AT ONCE? Mark with an X 1 YES; O NO = 

] If you cannot start at once, state about when you will be able to start. 5 


ALL SEND NO MONEY 


APDL ICATION S There ig no money fee of any kind required with this Application, It 


merely tells us that you would consider running a Coffee Agency in 
WI! L L B 3 your locality if we have an opening for you. You will be.notified by 


return mail whether your home locality is available. Then you can 
decide if the money-making possibilities look good to you. No obliga- 


: tion on your part. Thore who apply first will be given preference, so 5 = 
HELD STRICTL be sure to mail your A_plication without delay—NOW! No letter is = 
required, just the Application. Mail at once to 


CON FI DE N T | A L ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 6416 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 3 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


THOUSANDS 


OW PLAY 


who never thought they could! 


Learned Quickly at Home 


Plays on Radio 


Wouldn’t Take $1,000 for Course 


I didn’t dream I could actually learn I am happy to tell you that for four The lessons are so simple that anyone 
to play without a teacher. Now when weeks JI have been on the air over can understand them. I have learned to 
I play for people they hardly believe our local radio station. So thanks to play by note in a little more than a 
that I learned to play so well in so your institution for such a wonderful month. I wouldn’t take a thousand dol- 
short a time. course. lars for my course. 

*H. C. S., Calif. *W. H. S., Alabama *S, E, A., Kansas City, Mo. 


Surprised Friends 


I want to say that my friends are 
greatly surprised at the different 
pieces I can already play. I am 
very happy to have chosen your 
method of learning. 

*B. F., Bronx, N. Y. 


Best Method by Far 


Enclosed is 
sheet for my 


my last examination 
course in Tenor 
3anjo. This completes my course. 
I have taken lessons before under 
teachers, but my instructions with 
you were by far the best. 
*A. O., Minn. 

* Actual pupils’ names on request. 
Pictures by professional models. 


You, too, can play any instrument 


By this EASY 


OU think it’s difficult to learn music? 
That's what thousands of others 
have thought ! Just like you, they longed 
to play some instrument—the piano, 
violin, guitar, saxophone or other fa- 
vorites. But they denied themselves 
the pleasure—because they thought it 
took months and years of tedious 
study and practice to learn. 
And then they made an amazing dis- 
covery! They learned about a wonder- 


ful way to learn music at home—with- 
out a pri vate teacher without tedious 
study—and in a surprisingly short 


time. They wrote to the U. S. School 
of Music for the facts about this re- 
markable short-cut method. And the 
facts opened their eyes! To cap the cli- 
max a free Demonstration lesson actu- 
ally showed them how easy it was to learn, 

The result? Over 700,000 men and 
women have studied music at home this 
simple, A-B-C way. Now, all over the 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


A-B-C Method 


world, enthusiastic music-lovers are en- 
joying the thrilling satisfaction of cre- 
ating their own music. They have found 
the key to good times, popularity and 
profit. 

And that’s what you can do, right 
now. Simply mail the coupon below. Get 
the proot that you, too, can learn to 
play your favorite instrument—quickly, 
easily, in spare time at home. Never 
mind if you have no musical knowledge, 
training or talent. Just read the fas- 
cinating illustrated booklet that an- 
swers all your questions—examine the 
demonstration lesson. Both will be 
mailed to you without the slightest 
cost or obligation, Tear out the coupon 
now, before you turn the page. (Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or 
eredit.) U. S. School of Music, 35910 
3runswick Bldg., New York City. 


Fortieth year. (Established 1898) 


LESSON AND BOOKLET 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


35910 Brunswick Blidg., New York City 


Without cost or obligation to me, please send me your free Illustrated booklet and demonstration 


lesson. I am interested in the instrument ehecked below: 
PIANO HAWAIIAN GUITAR CLARINET 
VIOLIN BANJO TROMBONE 
GUITAR MANDOLIN FLUTE 
PIANO ACCORDION UKULELE PICCOLO 
PLAIN ACCORDION CORNET ORGAN 
SAXOPHONE TRUMPET DRUMS AND TRAPS 
CELLO HARP HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
VOICE CULTURE 
Have you 
Name. scccssceorevcsvessrscvesses pee eneeeeoeeeeene sieneeo wien LMS INSte? oi ccceees aetna eee ieee 
Address ........ eee eee eee ee eee Seb Rhds Hic seas cA sae as cmagewsies yess 
CHYs ct deonnaanniea Hee cnccn recs neeees Seen eee eee eee eens Dtateisac cee cco wise sees 


~ Know Sheaffer’ s Feathertouch® pen 
by the two-tone point trade-mark 


New thin lead discovery! Pin- 
point sharpness! World's easiest, 
fastest, smoothest pencil writing! 


THE PEN THAT PUTS POWER 
INTO YOUR RIGHT HAND 


« «For Classroom or Office, the Finest, Yet Inexpensive 


Surely a Sheaffer writing instrument is the most intimate, 
necessary and used thing one can own in carving a career 
er schooling for one. In this tremendously important re 
work, everybody deserves the finest. And certainly every-  _ 
body can have the finest, for, compared to so many gifts Uses 
that are not so useful, not so lasting, not the finest of their 

kind, a Sheaffer is an inexpensive gift indeed. Sheaffers Last 
are America’s preference; Sheaffer is sales leader of the 
United States. Whether the people you care about arein 
school or business, striving or arriving, put power in their 
right hands—put there a Sheaffer, finest of writing tools! 


Pen-SKRIP, Succe: 
», 2-oz., 15¢. Pe: 
makes betterbi 


All Lifetime® pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of 
the owner except against loss and williul damage—when serv- 
iced subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c.. 


SHEAFFER PENS ¢ ALL COLORS © 2.75 To we 


